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Development of Collective Bargaining in the Men’s Clothing Industry 
in the United States. 


By Marecaret Gapssy. 


dustry, those in force in the Cleveland, Baltimore, Chicago, 

and Rochester markets, have recently been renewed. | mpor- 
tant alterations having been incorporated in the renewed contracts, 
a review of the more significant features of collective bargaining 
experience in this branch of the clothing industry, under the present 
union leadership, may aid in a better understanding of the present 
situation. 

Both the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the United Garment 
Workers claim jurisdiction over the men’s and boys’ clothing indus- 
try. The majority of the organized workers are members of the 
Amalgamated, which also includes within its membership some 
custom tailors, overall workers, shirt makers, ete. The main strength 
of the United Garment Workers is now in the overall industry. 
Some of the organized employees in the merchant tailor shops 
engaged in the “made-to-order ” trade are members of the Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union of North America. The hat and cap makers 
are organized in the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers and the 
United Hatters of North America. The men’s neckwear workers 
are organized in local unions, although they have no national organi- 
zation. All of these organizations have concluded agreements with 
employers’ associations or individual firms, or both. 

he scope of this article is limited to that part of the men’s and 
boys’ ahion industry organized by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, the youngest of the organizations but whose membership 
is greater than the combined membership of the other unions. The 
more mmportant agreements establishing machinery for the adjust- 
ment of disputes concluded by this organization are noted below. 


Pea important collective agreements in the men’s clothing in- 


The Beginnings of Collective Bargaining—Chicago. 


(COLLECTIVE bargaining in the men’s clothing industry, under its 

present leadership, had its beginning in the Chicago strike of 
1910, which resulted in the now famous Hart, Schaffner & Marx labor 
agreement. 

The men’s clothing workers in Chicago at that period were largely 
recently arrived immigrants, unorganized, and ignorant of American 
customs and conditions. 1e€ oe oe was a seasonal one and so 
oversupplied with labor that the workers were in constant fear of 
losing their jobs. Piecework prevailed. Wages were low. The 
60-hour week was the custom. Competition between clothing manu- 
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facturers was keen, with the usual tendency toward reducti,,, ;, 
wages, especially in a market largely unorganized. The shops \or, 
often ill lighted and ill ventilated. The power of the fore), ;). 
cluding the power of discharge, was absolute, and abuses of |; ,; 
which the employer was often unaware, were common. The woy!-oys 
had nothing to say about the conditions under which they \¢\. 
for 10 hours each day and dared not voice their grievances {\, {,.,» 
of incurring the foreman’s displeasure and their consequent disc|,.,p., 
Speeding up of the workers by foremen to whom bonuses for p))\:\;;,. 
tion were paid was not unusual. Women earning but $3 to $6 » 
in regular time on piece rates took work home to do at night, « 
the long working day. : 

The story of the strike which grew out of these conditions and \})\;} 
resulted in the Hart, Schaffner & Marx labor contract is a f:11)\\\,p 
one.' The agreement which ended the strike for the 6,000 emp\oy eos 
of this firm was signed on January 14, 1911. On February 3, |9\\. 


) lue- 
week 


ryit 
WiLe 


the city-wide strike was declared off and the workers in the «+ \)o; 


shops gradually returned to work. The Hart, Schaffner & \{ap, 

eement provided: 

(1) That the strikers should be taken back. 

(2) That there should be no discrimination against emp|oy 0s 
because they were or were not members of the union. | 

(3) That there should be an arbitration committee of three meom- 
bers, one to be selected by the firm, one by the workers, and the third 
by the two thus chosen. 

(4) That the arbitration board should take up, consider, and adjust 


the grievances of the striking employees and should fix a methioi for 
the settlement of future grievances.” 

Decisions of the arbitration board so created determined certiin 
working conditions which became a part of this agreement. ‘I\\ey 
provided for— 


(1) Sanitary and health conditions, including rest rooms in work 
places where women were employed, proper ventilation. 

(2) So far as practicable, an squeal division of work during slack 
season. 

(3) Establishment of a method of handling grievances throuch 
an arbitration board which should function for the period of the 
agreement. 

(4) Wage increases and adjustments, including a minimum wave 
of $5 a week for all workers, and a minimum for males over 17 of 8 
and for males over 18 of $8. 

(&) Establishment of a 54-hour week. 

(6) Payment of time and one-half for overtime. 

The machinery first set up was entirely inadequate to hani!e 1! 
of the demands put upon it, and was gradually elaborated. A trace 
board was established in 1912 to handle the technical questivns, 
leaving the arbitration board to determine questions involving ¢«- 
eral principles. Deputies, representing both parties, were appoii tc: 
to settle small differences by informal negotiation. 





' An excellent account of the development of collective bargaining in this sbarket from the workers’ 
Amalgama 


point of view was published by the oint board of the ted Clothing Workers in * The 
Hothing workers of Chicago, 1910-1922." Chicaco, loan 424 pp. _ 
oo, This agreement appears in full in Bulletin No. 198 of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. |) 204 
[1094] 
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This original agreement between the United Garment Workers 
and Hart, Schaffner & Marx expired in 1913. After considerable 
negotiation a second agreement was entered into, called, from one 
of the most important of its provisions, the ‘‘preferential shop” 
agreement. This contract, — with the later decision which 
became a part of it, provided an opportunity for renewal of the 
gereement before its expiration; continued the trade and arbitra- 
‘ion boards; reduced hours from 54 to 52; retained the time and 
one-half rate for overtime, but provided that no overtime work 
should be required on Sundays and legal holidays; left the power of 
discharge with the firm, subject, however, to review, and provided 
for the maintenance of a proper balance of workmen in the various 
sections to keep all departments at work. 

A development of interest under this agreement was that of the 
position and function of the shop chairman. The agreement of 1911 
had provided that any employee might present a grievance in person 
or by an individual “fellow worker.” The Arbitration Saad later 
ruled that the Joint Board might designate any fellow employee of 
the company to represent ser before the Arbitration Board. Under 
this ruling one representative was selected by the cutters, one by the 
coatmakers, etc. Later the Board interpreted ‘fellow worker” to 
be the official representative of the union in the shop—the shop 
chairman. Therights and powers of the shop chairman were defined in 
the Trade Board decisions of January 8, 1913, and September 5, 1914. 

This agreement, modified from time to time, has remained in effect 
until the present time.* 

In 1914 there was a split in the ranks of the United Garment 
Workers and the organization known as the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers was formed with locals in several of the larger markets. 
The new union gradually absorbed the greater part of the men’s 
and boys’ clothing workers in the Chicago alt se In 1916 the 
agreement made with the new organization renewed for a period of 
three years, or until April 30, 1919, the Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
contract. A 49-hour week and a 10 per cent general increase in 
wages, which was distributed in such a way that the lowest paid 
workers received the largest increases, were granted. 

After the strike of 1910 the workers in the other shops in this market 
went back to work, but without any agreement. Tn 1915 another 
city-wide strike of clothing workers occurred in Chicago, resulting in 
certain changes in working conditions. In 1916 there was a strike 
of cutters, but no market-wide agreement was made until 1919, when 
practically the entire Chicago clothing market was put on a basis of 
collective bargaining. Under this general agreement wage levels 
were determined by arbitration, after hearing and discussion, not for 
8 group of workers or for an individual shop, but for the market as a 
whole, and with some regard for the interrelation of markets. Al- 
though the arbitration method was resorted to in determining wages 
in 1911 when the first Hart, Shaffner & Marx agreement was signed, 
and again in 1913, in settling controversies respecting working con- 
ditions, it was not until 1917 that a demand for general increases in 





* See Bulletin No. 198, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 90-92 for these decisions. 
_ ‘An aceount of experience under the Hart, Shaffner & Marx agreement from 1911 to 1914 may be found 
'n Balletin No. 198 of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Later experience is described in the report 
of the Chieago Joint Board of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, cited in footnote 1, p. 2. 
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wages was submitted to a regularly constituted board of arbii;.; 
and not until 1919 was wage arbitration made a regular practic. \), | 
market. The trade board established to investigate disputes xj ,, 
settle them before they were referred to the board of arbitra: 
continued. The board of arbitration set up under this acr 
functioned during the life of the agreement. It derived its a) 

to fix wages from the so-called emergency clause of the ag) 
which read as follows: ) 

If there shall be a general change in wages or hours in the clothing indus: 
shall be sufficiently permanent to warrant the belief that the change i: 
porary, then the board shall have power to determine whether such cha: 
extraordinary a nature as to justify a consideration of the question o{ 
change in the present agreement, and, if so, then the board shall hay 
to make such meena in wages or hours as in its judgment shall be prope: 

Three market wage arbitrations were held under this firsi « 
agreement, the first occurring in December, 1919. At this | 
increase ranging from 5 to 20 per cent was granted, the ; 
increase being given the lower-paid workers.’ In July, 1920, a | 
inerease was denied. In April, 1921, the decision provided 
decrease of 10 per cent for the more highly paid workers, thus | 
ing the idea of leveling up the wages of the lower-paid work: 

Although Hart, Schafimer & Marx Co. had a separate 
ment and separately constituted impartial arbitration machin. 
this time, the personnel of the board of arbitration was the sam 
that of the general market, and in the arbitration proceedines o/ 
1919 and the subsequent ones this firm has joined with the other 
manufacturers and only one proceeding has been held for th 
market. 

Although the board is given authority to make such changes ° as 
in its judgment shall be proper,”’ it made no effort to alter the stund- 
ards fixed by direct negotiation between employers and the w 
Instead its adjustments were made in conformity with changes in 
living cost. This first market agreement remained in effect 
May 1 of the present year. 

he history of collective bargaining in the Chicago market to | 
point has been given somewhat in detail because it was there t/ 
the present machinery originated and has operated successfully «1 
without serious interruption. The progress in the Chicago marke 
reflects to a considerable degree the progress in other markeis /e- 
cause of the fact that changes in working conditions in one mar! 
usually were adopted in other markets, even in those in which the 
union was less active. 


New York. 


THE development of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers wis 1) 
limited to Chicago; organization in other markets progi 
cay and the new union soon outgrew its parent organizaiion 
the United Garment Workers. In July 1915, as a result 0! « 
strike in the New York market, an eement was entered into 
between the American Clothing Manufacturers’ Association an¢ 





° For terms of this award see MontHLY LaBor Review for a ee 1920, pp. 141, 142. ai 

* This decision appears in the MontHity Lapor Review for June, 1921, pp. 5961. A detailed 
of the arbitration proceedings held under this agreement appears in the volume recent]: issu: 
Chieago Joint Board of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, before quoted. 
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the union. This was the first market agreement providing for 
, permanent method of adjusting grievances which the union con- 
cluded. It provided for a restoration of 50 per cent of the reduction 
made in wages since the settlement of a strike which occurred in 
1913; recognition of the union shop with the understanding that 
nonunion contract shops be given until the following spring season 
to unionize, preference in work to be given unionshops. All new con- 
tractors engaged were required to have union shops. Machinery was 
established for the adjustment of disputes and provision made for the 
working out of standards. A similar agreement was made with the 
Boys’ Clothing Manufacturers’ Association of Greater New York. 
Each of these agreements provided for a “board of moderators,” 
consisting of three members of the employers’ association, three of 
the union and three of the public. The agreement, in the men’s 
dothing branch of the industry and with it the board, was short 
lived, however, dying the following year. Late in 1916 a 48-hour 
week was granted to the children’s clothing workers, and the men’s 
clothing workers went on a strike to gain it. They were successful, 
and the 48-hour week became an established fact in New York on 
January 22,1917. Late in 1918 a general strike for a 44-hour week 
began. The wage question was an issue at this time also but the union 
took a position identical with that taken 2 years earlier when the 
48-hour week was being fought for; it refused to modify its demand for 
44 hours but left to its officers freedom in the adjustment of the 
wage question. An advisory board was appointed to suggest a 
mail of settlement. The board recommended the adoption of the 
44-hour week, expressing the hope that this precedent be recognized 
throughout the industry; it also recommended an investigation into 
the wage question and the formation of principles to guide industrial 
relations, together with the establishment of adequate machinery to 
carry them out and to deal with problems arising in the industry. 

In accordance with this recommendation a collective arrangement 
was entered into with the American Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Manu- 
facturers’ Association (a consolidation of the former 2 associations). 
Upon the submission of the report of a wage investigation, the 
i a board granted a wage increase of $2 per week to week 
workers, and of 10 per cent to pieceworkers. 

Collective bargaining machinery as set up in 1919 has operated in 
the New York industry since that time, with the exception of the 
6 months’ period of the lockout-strike of 1920-21 on the piece- 
work and production issues. After this strike a new agreement was 
signed providing for a 44-hour week, a 15 per cent reduction in 
wages, a union shop, group standards of production and a tripartite 
board of arbitration. Deputies and shop representatives were pro- 
vided for. It was recognized in this agreement that no hard and 
fastagreement is possible. ‘There must in reality be anew agreement 
each day to meet new situations.as they arise.’ This agreement 
expired on June 1, and the Manufacturers’ Association has given 
hotice that it does not intend to renew it. Members of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association are divided in their attitude toward the union, 
and this notice is generally taken to mean that they intend to give 
up the effort to maintain their organization. Each manufacturer 
will contract individually with the union. The union is exceptionally 
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strong in New York. How far the machinery for conciliat 
impartial arbitration will be given up, and how whatever | ' 
retained will be administered are questions as yet wholly und.) 


Boston. 


ON JUNE 6, 1916, an arbitration agreement was signed y 
Clothiers’ Association of Boston providing for a 50-hov 

10 per cent increase in wages, and machinery for the adjudi: 

disputes. In September, 1917, the agreement was renewed, |)) 


viding for a 48-hour week. This agreement continued in fore: | 


May, 1919, when it was again renewed, putting into effect a 4 
week on March 1 of that year. In December, 1919, a former i 
of the Massachusetts Board of Conciliation and Arbitrati 
chosen impartial chairman of the Boston market. In the | 
strike of 1920-21, which affected several of the clothing my, 
this agreement was abrogated, the Employers’ Association | 
tegrated, and the machinery for the settlement of disputes \ 
continued, a number of the Boston manufacturers making » 


to establish themselves in the smaller cities of New England. |}, 


August, 1921, however, the largest of the Boston firms had 1 n 

agreement with the union reestablishing arbitration machinery. (in 

gore 1, 1922, the union reported such an agreement with 53 [}.ston 
rms. 


Philadelphia. 


ON JANUARY 11, 1917, Philadelphia tailors struck for a 48-hour 


~ week. OnJanuary 30 an agreement was signed with an » 
tion of the smaller manufacturers for the 48-hour week, $1 pv 


increase in wages to time workers, and 20 per cent increase to jiivr- 


workers. Soon after like settlements were made with firms | 
the association. There is no general agreement in this in 
although various individual men’s clothing firms have agrewi 
with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 


Cleveland. 


‘THE first collective agreement in the Cleveland market w: 

indirect result of a strike terminated in February, 1920, )y ac- 
ceptance of a decision of an arbitrator. In his decision the ar} 
recommended that an agreement be concluded covering con: :tions 
of employment in all the shops and providing for a method of ::\)11-t- 
ment of disputes. Such an agreement was concluded in Oct: !vr, 
1920. - This contract followed the Chicago contract of 1919 in the 
main, but omitted the trade board and provided for standar'- 0! 
production for week workers. 


Rocheser. 


‘THE Amalgamated saosin Workers as an organization was [rst 

formally recognized by the Rochester clothing manufacturers 
1919 when the first market agreement was negotiated there. |! 
conclusion of this contract the president of the Rochester Clo! !ung 
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Manufacturers’ Association counts among the “achievements of the 
Rochester market for the year 1919” :’ 

The establishment of a definite labor policy, with the machinery for its adminis- 
tration, based on a system of collective bargaining that now has been adopted practi- 
cally by the industry as a whole, and which has brought about a better understanding 
between employer and employee than exists in any other industry in the country. 

This first agreement, announced in the Rochester market on Febru- 
ary 13, 1919, provided for recognition of the union, for a 44-hour 
week, and for the open shop, the union ‘conceding and recognizing 
the right of the manufacturers to operate their plants on the so- 
called open-shop principle.” The original agreement was succeeded 
by a more carefully worked out contract signed August 3, 1920, 
which on its expiration (May 1, 1922) was followed by a new con- 
tract, the provisions of which appear in the table on page 10. 















Baltimore. 






THERE is, strictly speaking, no market agreement in the Balti- 
more men’s clothing industry. A trade agreement has been in 
operation between the largest of the Baltimore clothing firms, the firm 
of Henry Sonneborn & Co. (Inc.), and its employees since 1915, and 


the conditions determined in this shop prevail throughout the market. 







Provisions of Renewed Agreements in Chicago, Cleveland, Rochester, and 
Baltimore. 






HE provisions of the agreement recently concluded in the Chicago 
market, effective May 1, together with centracts recently signed 
in three other important markets appear in the table on page 10. 
Important changes are embodied in the Chicago contract. The 
emergency clause mentioned above, giving the arbitration board 
ower to determine whether changes have taken place which will 
justify a consideration of questions of wages or hours, is eliminated 
and a provision permitting wage adjustments once a year is sub- 
stituted. Notice of proposed changes must be given 90 days prior 
to the anniversary date of the agreement. Upon inability to agree 
upon the wage issue at that time the agreement may be terminated 
by either party. Although the agreement is made for a period of 
three years, it may be terminated at the end of the year period. 
There is a change also in the composition of the arbitration board. 
Whereas it formerly comprised three permanent members, one chosen 
by each party and a third mutually chosen, under the new agreement 
the permanent board consists of a chairman, who is chosen by both 
parties, but it may be enlarged to three members should any issue arise 
which, in the opinion of the agreeing parties, requiresit. The two addi- 
tional members may be appointed jointly or by each of the parties 
naming amember. Under the new agreement, therefore, there may 
be three neutral arbitrators instead of one. Alike change is made in 
the machinery of the trade board, which formerly consisted of 11 



































. persons, 5 representing each party and animpartial chairman. Under 

‘he ' Review of the accomplishments of the Rochester clothing industry for the year 1919, by Max L. Holtz. 

ng A report presented at the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Clothiers’ Exchange, Dec. 20, 1919, Rochester, 
D N. Y. (Rochester, 1919.] 24 pp. 
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the new contract the trade board consists of an impartial 
man mutually chosen “and as occasion may arise of an equal ny) 
of representatives of the two parties, not to exceed 5 from eac}, 

The duties and jurisdiction of beth the trade board and {}) 
tration board are fixed and lmnited in the new contract and ; . 
“shall have any power to enlarge such jurisdiction, unless by j));,,.| 
eonsent of the two parties to the agreement.” , 

{t is further provided in the new contract that the gener)| | 
dent of the umon and the official representative of the employe; 
shall keep in close touch with the administration of the acreeny.); 
and the operation of the machinery. 

Cleveland is the smallest of the four markets. The member: 
the Amalgamated eee Workers of approximately 1,500 
prises about 60 per cent of the workers in this market.* I), 
agreement provides for a preferential shop and for an arbit; . 
board with full and final jurisdiction over all matters arising undo; 
this agreement. 

The administration of the agreement is vested in the Trade Board. 
together with such officials and representatives of the parties as ji 
be deemed necessary. The agreement is to run for a year and will 
be automatically renewed for another year unless either party gives «1 
least ninety days’ notice of any change. 

The changes brought about by the new Rochester contract dex! 
largely with matters of administration. The labor adjustment hour, 
which has acted as a legislative body, is abolished and the scope o! 
the arbitration machinery limited. It is expected that this reorvani 
zation will place the administration of the agreement more direct!\ in 
the hands of the parties than was the case under the previous avr. 
ment. 

The new contract provides that the employer recognize the o)!i 
tion of the union workers to pay their membership dues. It streng 
ens the employer’s power of discharge. It equalizes the wage re«u- 
tion made in the arbitration decisions of May and October, 1921, 
those workers whose wages were reduced 15 per cent or more by the 
October decision being exempt from the present reduction of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. ‘There is no minimum wage clause. 

Provisions of the renewed agreement just concluded with Sonnehorn 
& Co. in the Baltimore market appear m the table on page 10. In 
connection with the signing of the agreement there was a reduction 
of 10 per cent in the wages of tailors and of $2 a week in the wages 
of cutters and trimmers. 

An interesting feature of this agreement which does not appear in 
those concluded in the other markets is that of individual re: ponsi- 
bility for output. Rules for the enforcement of this feature are to 
be formulated and become a part of the contract. 
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Unemployment {nsurance. 


The most striking feature of the agreements summarized in ()e 
table is the provision for a consideration of the question of an un)\i- 
ployment insurance fund upon the anniversary date of the agreem: 





8Clothing Trade Journal, May, 1922, p. 683. 
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Upon failure to reach a satisfactory adjustment of the issue, the agree- 
ment may be terminated “in good faith.” This provision occurs 
in the Baltimore, Chicago, and Rochester contracts. Although it 
does not appear in the Cleveland agreement, the fact that this agree- 
ment lasts but one year makes it possible to take up this question 
in that market at the same time. 

A resolution was passed at the 1920 convention of the union favor- 
ing the creation of an unemployment fund, to be established and 
supported by the industry. The union plan was that the unemploy- 
ment fund should be based on contributions by manufacturers of a 
specified sum per worker per week, and provided for penalizing those 
employers who had an excess amount of unemployment by making 
them pay a higher premium.’ In reply to the argument that a cer- 
tain degree of unemployment can not be eliminated by action of the 
industry alone, the union pointed out that in a er industry 
such as the men’s clothing trade the cost resulting from such unem- 
ployment should be shifted to the consumer like any other cost of 
production, and that under this plan the employer who reduced the 
amount of unemployment in his shop by reason of better planning 
and management would pay less to such a fund and thus acquire 
a legitimate competitive advantage over other employers. 

In the arbitration proceedings held in the Chicago market in July, 
1920, the union asked for an increase in wages to compensate for 
the decreased earnings due to unemployment and to the rise in prices, 
and for the establishment of an unemployment insurance fund. 
Although no immediate action on this proposal was taken at that 
time, the decision of the arbitration board provided for the appoint- 
ment of a commission, on which both parties were to be represented, 
together with the chairman of the arbitration board, to investigate 
the subject and to report as promptly as consistent with the neces- 
sary study. In the recent negotiations for renewal of the agree- 
ments no plan satisfactory to both parties had been worked out. 
The provision in the new agreements that the union may bring up 
the question of the unemployment fund next year and may terminate 
the agreement upon inability to adjust this matter will undoubtedly 
force the issue at that time. 





*A similar plan is now in operation in the women’s garment industry in Cleveland. See MONTHLY 
Labor Review for April, 1922, pp. 137-141. 
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The Union. 


"THE Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, as note! 4}, 
was formed in 1914, an offshoot of the United Garment \V,,......' 6 


Keres 














































By 1915, organization had begun in the larger markets. The :,)\,,, 
agreement of 1915 in New York, followed by the Boston mark) yon... 
ment of 1916, gave impetus to organization. The war lal. policy 
in Government contract shops making army clothing toge(|),; y ith 
the principles laid down by the War Labor cord furthered organi. 
zation among these workers. The successful strike for a 44.) 
week in New York in 1918-19 undoubtedly interested the yorker 
throughout the country in an organization powerful enough (5 bring 
#4 them the benefit of shorter hours. %: The year 1919 witnessed {\)o eo. 192‘ 
summation of agreements in the larger clothing centers and {he co 








<_ 








: . ° 7 COn- wau 
clusion of agreements with large firms in other cities. as | 
The fact that the union is powerful should make it the more yp. City 
sponsible for the carrying out of the contracts... Throughout jis hav 
history an unquestionable and unusual solidarity has marked {ho do. 0 
velopment of this organization. Strikes as well as other movements the 
in one locality have been aided in a substantial financial way !)\ |oe,|s Mar 
in other markets.»-This spirit of solidarity has probably boon dye mal 
partly to the racial characteristics of the workers in this industry: Buf 
partly to the industrial form of their organization, and parily io wag 
confidence in their leaders—in the farsighted policy of those leaders! hav 
| from the union standpoint—and the success of their attempts to bec 
bring about and to keep those conditions of work which are desir. all 
able from the worker’s point of view. 
The Amalgamated Clothing Workers is an industrial union in so this 
far as it represents a uniform policy for all workers but some of the “Oy 
i locals still retain their craft distinctions.° Thus the eleven local Da: 
1 unions of Chicago at present comprise six local unions of coat makers, 9S, 
i and five locals of cutters and trimmers, vest makers, pants makers, call 
spongers and examiners, and machinists. The unit of governmentis, plac 
however, the joint board. In New York the joint boards were at rn 
organized along the lines of trade demarcations—cutters, coat sar 
makers, vest makers, pants makers, and children’s clothing workers— will 
and subordinating the autonomous local unions. They have been eng: 
“unified into two joint boards, the New York Joint Board, embrae- orr 
ing the men’s ees nae of the industry, and the Joint Board 
of the Children’s Clothing Workers."® 
The membership of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers in 12! (< 
was reported to be 175,000, while that of its parent organization, whi 
the United Garment Workers, was less than 50,000." ore 
The Amalgamated claims jurisdiction over the men’s and boyy lab 
ready-made and made-to-order clothing workers, shirt makers, over! (: 
workers, machinists, etc., employed about the factories, cleaners wo 
and dyers, and wholesale clerks in clothing houses. wi 
7 der 
10 pln orp wee agi functions of thejoint board for the Chicago market may be found in (10/1)! in “e by 
report of t board, ‘‘The clothing workers of Chicago, 1910-1922.” 
1 National Industrial Conference Board, Research Report No. 38, 1921, p. 20. or ¢ 
Cov 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY. 15 
Agreements in Other Markets. 


ON APRIL 1, 1922, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 

ica, according to the report of the executive committee of 
that organization, ad agreements with 2,227 firms in 24 cities, affect- 
ing approximately 123,500 workers. Of these, 1,127 were with New 
York employers, 430 were in Chicago, 19 in Rochester, 248 in Balti- 
more, and 53 in Boston. 

The union has agreements with associations of employers in 
Montreal and Toronto. The Montreal agreement, which followed 
in the main the provisions of the agreements noted in the table 
above, expired on May 31. The Daily News Record of May 5, 
1922, announces an agreement between the union and the Mil- 
waukee clothing manufacturers providing for the same wage cut 
as that granted in Chicago. Union houses in Louisville, Kansas 
City, py Cincinnati, as well as other centers in the Middle West, 
have signed similar agreements. 

One of the centers in which little progress in the organization of 
the clothing workers has been made, is the Buffalo clothing market. 
Many of the union regulations as to hours, etc., prevail in this 
market, however, and there is said to be “‘a general feeling among 
Buffalo manufacturers that they would like to keep the Buffalo 
wage scale a little higher than in other markets where manufacturers 
have contracts with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
because there is no recognition of the Amalgamated in Buffalo and 
all the larger shops are on a piecework soho? ms 

Individual contracts are signed by the manufacturing clothiers in 
this market and their employees. Following is a copy of these 
“open shop” agreements, as they are called, which appeared in the 
Daily News Record of May 1: 

Such-and-such Company of Buffalo, N. Y., clothing manufacturer (hereinafter 
called employer) hereby employs ...... , residing at No. ...., .... street of the same 
place (hereinafter called the employee) as a ...... , at the rate of wages now paid by 
it for such work. This employment is given and accepted upon the following terms 
and conditions: ‘ 

(1) Employer now operates and will continue to operate its shops as nonunion and 
will not recognize or have any dealing with any labor union composed of persons 
engaged in representing the employee's craft and that it will not knowingly employ 
or retain in its employment any member of any such labor union or organization. 


Pledge Not to Join Union. 


(2) The employee represents that he is not a member of any labor union and agrees 
while employed by the employer he will not become a member of any labor union 
or organization and will have no dealing, communication or interviews with the 
officers, agents or members of any labor union iz reiation to membership in such 
labor union or in relation to said employment. 

(3) The employee represents and agrees that in case the wage scale, hours of labor, 
working conditions or any of the same are not hereafter satisfactory to him (her) he 
will in person communicate to the employer his complaints, criticism or additional 
demands and that he (she) has not and during the continuance of the employment 
by the employer will not intrust or authorize any person, persons, or labor union or 
other organization or association to present or make any such complaints, criticism 
or demands, or to enforce the same for and in his behalf or for and in behalf of his 
coworkers either directly or indirectly by peaceful persuasion and arguments or by 





® Daily News Record, New York, April 11, 1922. 
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picketing, interference, intimidation or otherwise and that he will not dy 
employment or at any time thereafter strike or incite, picket or join or part 
in any strike against the employer by his coworkers or by members of «; 
union or organization or to quit their employment, nor will he (she) assist 0: 
other person or persons in so doing,’’ nor will he (she) engage or participat: 
boycott against employer. 


a 


Conditions of Discharge. 


(4) The employer may terminate this agreement by giving the emplo: 

week's written notice of the same or by the payment of one week’s wages in a. 
(6) The employee may likewise terminate this employment. by giving {\,, 

ployer # written notice thereof one week in advance of such termination. A 





bo omhé , employee. Address ....... 
L aeheiod , employer. 
I have read or heard read the foregoing agreement and understand the sai) —_ 
sharin, 
sharin. 
“An agreement such as this is signed by every employee of nyoy)- will ¥ 
bers of the Buffalo Clothing Manufacturers’ Association and {)y divide 
mare are in the possession of the various shops at all times. with 1 
opies of the agreement are not given to the employees.” The 
yeport 
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Stock Ownership Plans for Employees. 
A RECENT survey' of plans which provide for stock participation 


by employees covers the experience of about 83 firms in their 

eliorts to secure the active interest and cooperation of their 
employees. Stock ownership plans, rather than plans for profit 
sharing, are favored by many employers, since the element of loss 
sharing is not present in the latter and it is considered that employees 
will work with greater enthusiasm if they face possible loss of 
dividends than they will if they have only the chance of extra profits 
with no chanee of losses. 

There are two general types of stock participation plans, the 
yeport states; those that require payments out ssoveita and those 
that give the stock directly to employees as a bonus or that take 
bonus money in payment, the former type being less likely to be 
successful, sinee’it holds an element of financial risk. The necessity 
for a clear understanding of the plan on the part of employees is 
ointed out, for while the distinction between putting money into a 
atest and mvesting it for safety is well understood by those 
acquainted with financial matters, there is great danger that the 
differenes will not be understood by the average employee. If the 
mployer, therefore, puts the scheme before his employees as a thrift 
plan or investment it is probable that employees will not realize the 
real nature of the risk until unfavorable conditions affeet the value 
of the stock. The employer, in creating the impression that a plan 
of stock ownership is.a thrift scheme, ‘is not only assuming a grave 
moral responsibility for the savings of his employees but he is doing 
an act of very doubtful expediency.” Losses, where the risks have 
not been thoroughly understood by employees, tend to discourage 
investment of savings in sound thrift plans, while plans presented in 
their true light would without doubt result in better cooperation 
between employers and employees. Stock dividends, also, should 
not be mixed with and concealed by bonuses, since it is necessary 
for the plan to be presented in the clearest form possible. The 
question of repurchase of stock or refunding sential payments is 
settled im various ways. If the stock has been given outright it is 
usually a special class of stock which has no market value and either 
eash is given for the stock or it is replaced by another class of 
stock which is marketable. Marketable stock, which is either given 
outright or for partial or-complete payments, may be repurchased 
by the company or not, at its diseretion. If the employees 
understand that the shares represent investment in a business 
venture there would, it is felt, seem to be no moral obligation on the 
part of the employer to buy back the stock at par or at the original 
value if the market value has declined. : 








' Stock participation plans for employees. A survey by Industrial Relations. Bloomfield’s Labor Di- 
gest, Mase nn Pla ploy y by 
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The payment of a bonus to employees who have purcl, 
been given marketable stock in order to induce them to }\./,| ;; 
sometimes thought to be necessary, it is said. It appea 
employees are more liable to sell in a panic on a falling 1, 
order to protect their savings from further loss than to s, 
rising market to make a profit. This is another proof of ¢|, 
the report states, that employeas usually regard stock pur! 
an investment of savings and not a business speculation. 

There are four types of plans analyzed in the report—those \\\\\,) 
sell at market value, at par, at a discount, or in which the < 
given to employees. Twenty-one plans of the first type, . 
of which were started before 1918, were analyzed. The ry 
companies having stock-selling schemes followed this plan in | 
case but one, and one company in its offer to sell stock to the em- 

loyees on easy terms states that as all the stock issued is i; {\\o 
enue of the public it is necessary for the company to buy it in the 
open market. In most of these plans any employee may participate 
regardless of his position but frequently a short period of | 
required. One company limits the privilege of stock buying ty 
American citizens or aliens who have taken out first papers. [p 
other cases it may be extended according to the judgment of t\e 
management, while one company restricts it to employees earning 
less than $2,000 a year and cncknded salesmen and traveling repre- 
sentatives. Common stock is the kind usually sold. Stock sold at 
market value is sold on the installment plan and there is usually a 
definite limit to the number of shares that may be purctiised, 
Guaranties of future value are not usual, although a few companies 
guarantee value while the stock is being paid for. Occasional|y the 
company stipulates that an employee wishing to sell his stock must 
allow the company an option on its purchase, and there is provision 
in all the plans for the return of all money with a fair rate of interest 
in case an employee dies, leaves the company, or.wishes to discontinue 
buying the stock. Bonuses on _ stoc urchases are frequently 
offered in order to increase the desire of the employees to invest in 
the stock. 


Service is 


Forty-five of the companies studied, only seven of which had plans 
in operation before 1918, sell stock to their employees either «1 par 
or at a discount. These two types of plans are closely allie, as 


sales at par frequently represent a discount from the market price. 
Some of the most extensive stock-selling plans belong to this grup, 
which differs little in its features as to terms of payment, guaranties, 
etc., from those plans in which shares are sold at market value. 

A greater difference in the provisions of the plans is found in t!\o-e 
which make a gift of stock to employees. Information was obt«ined 
from 16 companies having such plans in which the gifts were gener||y 
made as a part of a bonus or profit-sharing system. The scliemes 
range all the way from simple donations to complex systeis of 
industrial partnership, the gifts of stock usually being made to t/ 
more responsible employees. That the plans do not always succr 
in securing the increased interest desired by the company is s!).1 
by the report of the president of a textile mill which for two yer 
has given stock as a share of profits to all employees of at leas! one 
year's service with the company. He states that only about 40) per 
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cent of the workers who had received stock under this plan had 
evidenced the increased energy and enthusiasm which was expected. 

In conclusion, the report says that the success of the plans depiiie 
largely upon the manner of their presentation to the workers and the 
number of shares which individual employees hold, since the posses- 
sion of two or three shares can not be expected to arouse much enthu- 
siasm. In general, the success of these plans has been greatest among 
salaried employees and those who best understand the significance of 
owning stock, while with the majority it has been difficult to make 
them realize that stock ownership does really carry with it a voice in 
the management of the company. 





Industrial Absenteeism. 


N CONNECTION with the general interest in the study of the 
| causes, amount, and cost of turnover in the past few years 

attention has been increasingly drawn to the problem of absen- 
teeism,' its causes and the cost it entails upon industry. The Febru- 
ary, 1922, issue of Management Engineering contains an article on 
this subject, by J. D. Hackett (pp. 85-90), which deals with the 
writer’s experience as to causes, occurrence, and duration of absen- 
teeism and condition of absentees. Absenteeism is described as “a 
temporary cessation of work for not less than one whole working-day 
on the initiative of the worker when his presence in the plant is 
expected by the employer.’ Lateness is not a cessation of work 
but a failure to start work on time, and must terminate with the 
close of the working-day, while absence must extend beyond that 
time. 

While individual absences cause only a small loss to the worker 
and the employer, the aggregate loss is enormous, both in wages to 
the workman and in idle machinery and lost production to the 
employer. The fact must not be lost sight of, however, that losses 
in wages and production are due to other causes also and that differ- 
ences between actual and possible operating time are common to 
many industries. 

The writer places 6 per cent as the “‘normal’’ absence percentage, 
although lower percentages have been attained in some instances, 
particularly where some inducement has been offered for good at- 
tendance. The actual average of absenteeism varies between 8 and 
10 per cent and the difference between the actual and the “normal” 
may be considered as preventable. Lost time due to lateness differs 
considerably from that due to absence, the relative amount of time 
lost due to absence, while it involves fewer people, being greatly 
in excess of that for lateness. This aspect of the problem, it is 
stated, is often lost sight of, with the result that a tardiness is gener- 
ally considered to be as great a delinquency as an absence. Absen- 
teeism is influenced by the overtime rate, since if time and a half 
is paid for overtime it is possible for an employee to maintain his 
wage rate by working five days a week and enough additional time 
to make up the difference in his pay, about 5 hours in the case of the 


‘See MontHty LABOR REVIEW, October, 1921, pp. 1-9. 
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8-hour day. In one particular case in which the amount and 
of overtime for one week was computed, 42,480 hours of oy, 
were worked at a cost of $8,496,a small part of which spen' 
effort to reduce absenteeism, the writer says, might have eliy 
the necessity for overtime work. Although a low percen: of 
absenteeism is desirable in periods of business expansion, in p.),,,); 
of depression the author Silionss the reverse is general], ) 
since it is desirable to keep as many as possible at work. There{uy, 
the true aim is to reduce absenteeism to the lowest desirable y::)\\o, 
than to the lowest. possible limit. 

The results of investigations of three different agencies ini, 
cause of absenteeism, although made at different times and in widely 
different industries, showed approximately similar results. \/o 
chief cause of absence, according to these studies, appeared i he 
sickness, although allowance has to be made for the fact that 
ness is a plausible excuse. Diseases of the respiratory syste 
the principal forms of sickness causing absenteeism. 


Results of other studies in absenteeism are eonfirmed in this one 
with regard to the higher percentage of absence obtaining anony 


woman workers and in the higher rate among older workers, w)\, 
in spite of their tendency to greater steadiness, are more lial|« {0 
sickness. A comparison of attendance records of day and night 
workers in one plant showed a much higher rate of absence amono 
those employed at night. 

In efforts to prevent absenteeism, the article states, prompt 


investigation is essential, since the majority of absences are of short 
duration. Interviewing returnimg absentees is also important in 
order to ascertain the cause, if not already known, and to stiniulate 


the worker by finding and remedying removable causes. Ati end- 
ance may also be stimulated by posting lists of those who have good 
records, and where employees are literate the plant periodical o{lers 
a good medium for “boosting” attendance. Such measures as 
bonuses for attendance or granting a vacation with pay for t!iose 
who have been regular in attendance for a given period are believed 
by the author to be open to various objections on the groun: of 
fairness and to present possibilities of friction when emplovees lose 
the bonus because of unavoidable absence. The imposition of 
malties for absence is also objected to on the ground that it de‘cu's 
ifs own end in making the employee feel that his obligation ts «is- 
charged and in removing further incentive to avoid lost time. 





——oO 
— ooo 


Voluntary Turnover and Working Conditions in an Oil Refinery. 


PERIODIC analysis of the labor force, of working conditions, 
A and of turnover is now generally recognized to be of distinct 
value in shaping labor policies or changing plant conditions. 
Along this line tno study by Engene J. Benge’ is of interest, 
revealing plant conditions which would otherwise be overlooked 
and also because of the fact that it is suggestive for similar 


+7 


surveys in other industries. The chief value of such a study, tie 


1 How to analyze the working force, by Eugene J. Benge,in Management Engineering, New ° rk, 
February, 1922, pp. 79-84. 
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«riter says, is-im its use for comparison with similar studies coy- 
ering other periods. Hf such a comparison showed, for example, 
that at & given time Il per cent of the working force had been em- 
loved by the company for 10 years or more and a later study 
showed that only 8 per cent of the employees had a service record 
of that length, 16 would be evidence of the need for a change or 
readjustment of labor policies to correct the condition. In the 
present study the office on salesmen, and executives were 
excluded from the analysis because it was considered impossible to 
eet a true picture of turnover or other eonditions when figures for 
office emmployees are combined with those for the general working 
force. - , 

The study was divided into two parts: (1) A study of the working 
foree with regard to color, state of citizenship, hourly wages, length of 
service, age, length of previous service with company, education 
and nationality, and (2) an analysis of voluntary turnover according 
to these factors. The data relating to turnover are for the first 
five months of 1921. ‘Turnover figures have been computed as the 
ratio of men leaving to the number of men on the roll. 

The working force in the five-month period for which turnover 
was computed meluded 4,379 employees. The analysis of the work- 
ing foree aecording to state of mtizenship showed that 48 per cent 
were American-born citizens, 15 per cent were naturalized, 9 per cent 
had first papers, 12 per cent had taken no steps toward naturaliza- 
tion, and the status of the remainder, 16 per cent, was unknown. 
This last. figure was so large because of incomplete records of em- 
ployees who had been with the company before the installation of 
the centralized employmentsystem. The wage analysis showed that 
approximately 50 per cent of the force were receiving from 40 to 49 
cents per hour, which included the rate for laborers, a great many 
of whom were employed in this particular plant. This group also 
showed the highest rate of turnover, 18.4 per cent, although there 
was not much variation for all the lower paid wage groups. The 
statement which is frequently made that turnover is highest among 
ee men is oom. wom in the following table, which shows a 
marked drop in the turnover percentage for men receiving more than 
59 cents per hour from that of the men in the lower wage group: 


ANALYSIS OF VOLUNTARY TURNOVER ACCORDING TO WAGES PER HOUR, FOR THE 
FIVE-MONTH PERIOD, JANUARY TO MAY, 1921, INCLUSIVE. 


— —_ 
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It was found that more than 50 per cent of the men had ber) y;, 
the company two years or more and the statement is made {}),,; : 
a company can show that 11 per cent of its employees have re 

in its employ 10 years or more, this fact can be taken as a sic: 
good relations exist between management and men.” 

The analysis of the turnover according to education sho, 
highest percentage of turnover among the least educated and 
those who apparently had too much education for the positio:. |, 
the turnover 5 open being 23.6 per cent for employees w): 
education and 33 per cent for those with 15 years of education, \}\\ 
the lowest rate, 10.4 per cent, was found among workers wlio }\,) 
reached the 7th grade in school, confirming the writer’s belie! jy ;) 


A 


tion they are to fill. The policy in this particular plant had }ecy ; 
employ men over 25 years of age in preference to younger men, \\! 
in part accounted for the fact that 53.5 per cent of the workers yor 
between the ages of 25 and 44, and it was believed that justification 
was found for this policy in the result of the tabulation of turnoye 
according to age, which showed the highest turnover rate }eiweoy 
the ages 23 to 26, inclusive. 

The question of the reemployment of old hands whose previous 
records had been good had frequently been raised and it was cop- 
sidered that this part of the study was one of the most valuable, since 
it seemed to establish the fact that it was advisable to reemploy inen 
who had more than one year’s former service with the company \ 
their credit and to avoid employing those who had previously stayed 
less than one year with the company. The following table shovs 
the turnover for years of previous service for a five-month period in 
1921; 

ANALYSIS OF VOLUNTARY TURNOVER ACCORDING TO PREVIOUS SER\ 

THE FIVE-MONTH PERIOD, JANUARY TO MAY, 1921, INCLUSIVE. 






































Resigned. On roll. 
Years of previous service. 

Number. | Percent. | Number. | Per cent. 

DE aos SEL. . igk olcaldn ct ddeited 475 73.3 2,797 63.9 
i 73 11.3 390 8.9 1 
EER EY REE ILA. nee ean Da nL ap 49 7.6 405 9.3 1 

Sed dtaatihs ines 5a 6 cediin nteen dea ane 20 3.1 218 5.0 

Dib patbadiniite tose ctewedeee cn otansentoeses 10 1.5 145 3.3 

ea Aids arenes ace sinn = Bien elhenbiing 8 1,2 81 1.8 

PS ene Deh~esusecbaiaghiinbadenhdna cena 1 on 63 1.4 

EE nu cv «die thihanddaeocsctaa 12 1.9 280 6. 4 

00. 0 | 4, 379 | 100. 0 





Sr eae cet eeNees 6a 648 | 1 





Voluntary turnover according to nationality showed, among tle 
large groups, the highest rates among Italians and negroes, °\!) pe! 
cent and 20.1 per cent, respectively, and the lowest among Americal 
(13.2 per dent) and Irish (8.4 per cent). Slightly lower rates wer 
found among some of the other nationalities, but the groups wvre © 
small as to be relatively unimportant. The white American group 
formed approximately half of the total number of employees. — 

In conclusion the writer says: “It should be stated that the figure 
given in this article and the deductions drawn may not boli tr: 
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with regard to other companies and it would be unsafe to accept 
them as applicable to industry in general. The greatest value of an 
article of this kind is to point out results obtained by one company 
and to stimulate others to undertake similar research.”’ 





Operation of Works Councils in Austria. 


RECENT issue of the International Labor Review ' contains 
A an article by Prof. Emanuel Adler, ministerial councilor in the 
inistry for Social Administration, on the works 
councils act in Austria. As a brief summary of the provisions of 
the act was given in the September, 1919, issue of the MoNTHLY 
Lasor Review (pp. 133, 134), only that part of Professor Adler’s 
article which contains his own and others’: conclusions as to the 
ractical operation of the works councils in Austria will be considered 
ere. Professor Adler says: 


There is no doubt that the Austrian works councils act is defective on the technical 
side, but general conclusions ought not to be influenced by the idea that a particular 
clause might have been better drafted or that the functions of the councils might have 
been restricted or extended in some respects. Conclusions ought to be based on the 
experience of ore and employed in the working of this new institution. As it 
is not easy to collect the results of this experience from scattered individuals, the 
opinions of their organizations and of public authorities may be cited. It is obvious, 
however, that political considerations must be discounted. The workers support the 
councils with great enthusiasm simply because they increase the power of labor. The 
employers, on the other hand, adopt an unfavorable attitude because the councils 
mean a loss of power to them, though of course individual verdicts are signally influ- 
enced by the unfortunate or unsuccessful experience of some particular employer 
or his sympathetic attitude to labor. Generally speaking, expressions of opinion on 
the act have been extraordinarily few. Complaints from employers have almost 
ceased—not merely owing to indifference or resignation to the inevitable, but partly 
because there is little cause for serious complaint. 


Austrian Mi 


Verdict of the factory inspectors, 


The verdict of the factory inspectors is on the whole favorable to the new institution, 
which they believe will encourage good relations between employers and employed. 
They complain, however, that the councils give too much attention to wages and 
neglect other business. 


Conclusions of an employers’ organ. 


An article entitled ‘‘A year’s experience of the works councils act’’ in Die Industrie, 
the official organ of the Central Association of Austrian Industry, mentions solely the 
disad vantages of the new institution. According to this author, the councils have made 
few changes either because the relations between employers and workers have remained 
friendly or because the workers had previously been successful in obtaining recog- 
nition of their chosen representatives. In too many works, however, the consequences 
of the act had been unpleasant for all parties. Trade-union influence, the writer 
thinks, has been impaired, especially in the large establishments where rebellious 
and demagogic spirits find it easy to gain a hearing. The councils have been too 
anxious to assert their rights and not anxious enough to carry out their duties, espe- 
cially those of helping to maintain discipline and keeping the workers to the observ- 
ance of their side of collective agreements. The author adds that almost all the 
strikes in industrial establishments broke out against the wishes of the trade-unions, 
either because the councils were too weak to prevent unnecessary strikes or because 
their policy was op to that of the unions. The moderate worker and the old 
disciplined trade-union leader have been pushed into the background by the councils, 


‘ International Labor Office. 








International Labor Review, Geneva, March, 1922, pp. 411-436. 
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and, unstable characters, hopeless doetrinaires, and. bad workers have almost - 
been elected. ‘‘As long as men of character and experience’’—so runs the con, 
of the article—‘‘fail to get elected to the councils, men who are conscious 0} 
responsibility, and capable of resisting, if necessary, the workers as well as ;| 
ployer, the effect of the:act is bound to be disturbing and destructive to produ 
ind th the end certain to involve the decay of trade-unionism * * *,” 

Another opinion published by the Central Association of Austrian Indust: 
book entitled ‘‘Employer and employed,”’ is a good deal more moderate, } 
deplores the injury to trade-unionism. 


Workers set high value on the councils. 


The value which the workers:attach to the institution of the councils is well | 
even. if in a few. localities or works they are indifferent. In industrial center: 
especially in large-scale industry, interest is very marked. This was shown «| 
1921 congress of works councils in the metal industry, and the lead given } 
congress was followed by those in other industries. An article entitled ‘‘Two \ 
in Der Betriebsrat, published by the Austrian Trade-Union Committee als 
very high value on the’ councils. 


An impartial verdict. 


An impartial verdict is given in an. article called ‘‘Works- council practice,’ 


lished in the Oesterreichische Volkswirt. [Austrian Economist] of March 26. | I. 


The writer states that. the fears of the employers and the hopes of the worke: 


alike proved deceptive. At present the works councils are:directing most of ; 


attention to wages and salaries. The wagon worker still seems indifferent to such 
matters as technical equipment, markets, and the supply of material, but it m: 


acknowledged, says the author, that the present economic situation forces the wo) \ crs 


into.a.continual and exhausting struggle to secure a. minimum. standard of exisi 
The will: shown. by the workers has obviously increased, though no one can 


whether this improvement is due’to the-councils.. Again, the councils have helped 


to pet astop.to grave breachesofidiscipline.. A-certain tradition, the author continwcs. 
will first have-to be built.up, as in the case of every new social.institution, before ihe 
councils can: be entirely. independent of narrow and personal. considerations. ‘lhe 
fears of the employers chiefly touched the right to examine the balancesheet and ‘ive 
representation of the councils on the boards of control. The future of the councils 
depends on educating the workers for management, but so far practically nothing has 
been done in this direction. 


Professor Adler's Conclusions. 


]% SUMMING. up: the article under review here, its author, [ro- 
‘fessor Adler, arrives at the following conclusions: 


The present economic situation in Austria is quite abnormal. The uncert: 
of economic conditions and the extraordinary depreciation of the currency, in 
of generous increases in wages, confront the workers with grave anxiety about thvir 
livelihood; hence the: permanent unrest and: the irritation which is foreign 10 
Austrian character. Add: to this:the eo evasion ofthe-law—one of the cvon- 
sequences of the war—tempting individ or the masses to break regulations or 
contracts. The weakness-of the public authorities weakens the employers, wit): || 
result that they are unable to get their rights enforced: even when they have th |: 
behind them: Finally there isthe present tendency of the workers to extreme \ 1.3 
impolitics:, Thesecircumstances suggest that many ofthe objections of the emp io." 
to the councils are not really arguments against the institution itself, but agains! 
persons who at the moment happen to be members ofcouncils: Conditions are |) 
to:improve; and with this improvement the objections will largely vanish. © 
over,. the councils, like every new social institution, must outgrow their inf: 
ailments; forinstance; the workers:dre too much inclined to stretch their pow:' '0 
the utmost limits, while the em ers: are anxious to restrict their functions. | /\15 
leads: to dispute and unrest, and is bound to confuse any estimate of the counc !s 0s 
an institution:. When they have been longer im being, the experience of mem! «'s, 
the routine of administration, even theoretical discussion, will form a training w! 
will. remove the.causes of discontent. The employers sometimes complain tha 
right to examine balance sheets invites indiscretion and that business secrets ©! 
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nadequately protected, while knowledge of salaries of managing officials and direc- 
ors aiiords constant opportunity for objectionable personal attacks. The answer to 
»ese complaints is that such abuses can readily be prevented by law. 

“Om the other hand, m the larger establishments, where the number of workers 
pproaches or exceeds a hundred, a works council is positively indispensable to an 
mployer- In times of unrest it would be impossible without it to carry through any 
tep to the detriment of a number of workers, such as discharge, short time, a funda- 
vental alteration in the running of the works, or wage reductions. Important meas- 
res * * * are made much easier if the council is willing to cooperate. The 
snereased self-respect of the workers now demands that arrangements that vitally 
afiect their lives and poasibly their economic status should not be made by the em- 
joyer on his sole authority, without previous consultation with them or their chosen 
representatives, 80 a8 to convince them of its necessity and to obtain their consent. 
The putting into practice of such principles of industrial democracy in the eyes of 
the workers is simply complementary to political democracy. Where they have 
already succeeded in getting such industrial democracy established, they will defend 
it by every means in their power should any attempt be made—which is not very 
likely—to rob them ofit again. In every industrial country where industrial democ- 
racy has not yet been introduced, they will seek to have it established. They will 
try first to fight out the question on trade-union lines, getting collective agreements 
simed which will foster such institutions of this kind as already exist, until legisla- 
tion steps in and makes them compulsory. 

The struggle for works councils, or for some institution of similar standing, will 
vary in the different countries, lasting a longer or shorter time in proportion to the 
political power and organized strength of the workers and employers in each; but 
whether the struggle be long or short, this just demand of the workers is bound to 
find satisfaction. 

The future influence of the councils will depend on the mental and spiritual equip- 
ment with which those who serve on them approach theirtask. A second fundamental 
factor will be the relations between the councils of workers and of salaried employees, 
respectively; if they oppose each other, they will weaken each other's position and 
the employer will profit. The most important factor of all will be the relations of the 
councils to the trade-unions. It seems likely that the trade-unions will gradually 
undergo a fundamental change; they will eventually be built up on a system of works 
councils and be influenced by them. The result will be, for the unions, an escape 
from the danger of bureaucracy and the introduction of new life. At the same time 
the power of trade-unionism will increase the influence of each works council, while 
the coordination of the councils within the framework of the unions ought to be an 
efiective safeguard against the very real and great danger of the selfish ‘‘ works spirit.” 
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Report of the Cave Committee on Working of British Trade 
Boards Acts. 


HE report of the Cave committee appointed by Dr. Macnamara, 
British minister of labor, in September, 1921, to inquire into 
the vee and effects of the trade boards acts and to suggest 
what changes, if any, were needed, was issued for publication on 
April 21, 1922.1 

Mimimum wage boards have constituted a part of the British wage 
payment machinery for some time. The original act passed in 1909 
provided for the establishment of these boards in trades in which 
wages were exceptionally low as compared with those in other 
industries. In short, it was an antisweating measure adopted on 
the theory that it was better for trades which could not afford to pay 
the minimum wage fixed to go out of existence than that low wages 
should demoralize the labor market, and continue their deadening 










































* Sources used are as follows: Great Britain, Ministry of Labor committee to inquire into the workings 
and effects of the trade boards acts. Report. London, 1922[f645]; British Trade Union Review, London, 
issues of October, 1921, to April, 1922, inclusive; Mauchester Guardian, April 22 and 24, 1922; Economist, 
London, April 29, 1923, 
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effect upon the physique and morale of the workers of that 
future time. These minimum rates were to be fixed by a bod 
pened of representatives of employers and employees in equa) 

ers and some independent members, and when fixed were enfo:....| 
through the channels of criminal law. 

Between 1909 and 1918 about a dozen boards covering a ¢\\.:;; 
of a million people were established. In 1918 the field of the traq, 
boards was enlarged through the passage of the trades board 4 
1918. The minister of labor was empowered to establish a bo.:) 


any trade where the organization of employers and employees yas 
not sufficient to afford adequate machinery for collective barcaiy 
ing in regard to wages, the idea being that some system of wage |ixino 


in which the workers were represented should be established in oer: 
industry. In the well-organized industries this machinery fo» sol}. 
government was to consist of joint industrial councils; amony the 
unskilled, and consequently less organized workers, of trade boars 
which, acting under the authority of the Ministry of Labor shoul. 
in addition to fixing the wages of the less skilled. workers, actually 
constitute an “official consultative body”’ for the trade. 

Since 1918 the trade boards system has continued to expand 
until at present it includes 63 boards and covers 3,000,000 workers, 
70 per cent of whom are women; and plans are afoot to extend it so 
as to include 5,000,000. It may also be said that these later boards 
have not failed in the purpose for which they were organized. The 
Economist (Apr. 29, 1922) says that without any substantial en! arge- 


ment of the boards’ statutory powers “the circumstances of the post- 
war boom have, however, encouraged them to use their rights much 
more freely than the prewar boards had done, and instead of fixing venu- 
inely minimum rates, they have been fixing varying rates for diflcrent 


classes of workers, and giving the force of law to what were, in fact, 
the general current rates rather than the minimum rates. They 
further appear to have shown a tendency to enforce flat rates a! 
over'the country. Thus we have stumbled, almost by accident, pon 
a complex system of State regulation of wages of a large section of the 
population, including the distributing trades.’’ The situation is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that the Whitley councils, whose power 
under the breaking up of organization due to the industrial depression 
are declining, have asked for trade board powers, which, if granted, 
will bring the millions of workers covered by these councils under the 
operation of the trade boards act. 

A cause of continual friction in the operation of the act has }een 
the delay in fixing and changing the rates, due to the fact that time 
is first allowed for all objections to be heard and then for the con- 
firmation of the minister of labor. Three or four months thus fre- 

uently elapse before a rate is determined, and meanwhile such 
changes may have occurred in industry as to make the rate unsitis- 
factory. This was particularly the case during the precipitate 
decline in prices in 1921 when many of the increases in wages «ie 
into operation while trade was declining. 

Representatives of labor and industry, enemies of the boards and 
advocates of them, testified before the committee, in the cour: 0! 
its inquiry, on the faults and merits of the trade board system, «nd 
incidentally offered many constructive proposals regardirg its 0):T- 
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tion. The committee, while admitting the weaknesses of the trade 
hoards, unanimously decided against the abolition of the act. Dis- 
cussing the beneficial effects of this system of wage fixing the com- 
mittee states its belief that the boards have succeeded in abolishing 
the worst forms of underpayment and in regularizing wages and con- 
ditions in the trades under the act. They have furthermore pro- 
tected the good employer who was able and willing to pay fair wages 
from the competition of the unscrupulous one ready to take advan- 
Biaze of economic necessities by lowering wage rates. The report 
also states that the committee is satisfied that the negotiations pro- 
vided for in the acts have contributed to an improvement of indus- 
trial relations and that trade boards have encouraged a strengthen- 
ing of organization of both employer and employee groups. 





















Proposed Changes. 





HE committee’s recommendations for changes in the acts sum- 
marized from the report include the following: 


That the power of the minister of labor to apply the acts to a trade be confined to 
cases where he is satisfied that the rate of wages prevailing in the trade or any branch 
of it is unduly low compared with those in other employments; and that 
no adequate machinery exists for the effective regulation of wages throughout the 
trade. 

That it be the duty of a trade board to fix a general minimum time rate for the 
general body of workers in the trade, such rate to be fixed with reference to the low- 
est grade of ordinary workers in the trade; and, if authorized, to fix a piecework basis 
rate, a guaranteed rate for pieceworkers, minimum piece rates for out or home work- 
ers engaged on piecework in the trade, and overtime rates based upon the above 
rates. 

That, as regards any manufacturing or productive trade to which the acts have 
been or may be applied, the minister of labor be authorized, after consultation with 
the trade board for such trade, to set up for any area a district committee for the 
regulation of such trade in the area, and that every such committee have the powers 
conferred by the acts upon district committees. 















Consultation and inquiry. 


That where a district trade committee has been established it shall be consulted 
by the board before a proposal for a rate affecting the district is made. 

That, as regards the distributive and retail making-up trades to which the acts 
have been or may be applied, the minister of labor be authorized to divide the coun- 
try into suitable areas, and to set up for any area a district board or district boards 
for the regulation of such trades in the area. 

That a coordinating committee for each trade or group of trades for which district 
boards are so formed be set up. 

That the rates fixed by trade boards be subject to confirmation by the minister 
as at present, but that the minister be authorized before confirming any rate or refer- 
ring it back to a trade board for reconsideration to refer the matter to the industrial 
con for its consideration and advice, or to cause a public inquiry to be held into 

the matter. 

That the minister of labor be authorized to withdraw any trade or branch from the 
operation of the acts, either altogether or for such period and upon such conditions 
as he may think fit, but that before making any such order the minister sha!l cause 
a public inquiry to be made. 

_ That trade boards be authorized to fix a series of minimum rates to come into opera- 

tion yr ce! on the occurrence of specified events. 

That trade boards be authorized, in fixing overtime rates, to make the payment 
of a daily overtime rate conditional on the completion by the workers of a specified 
number of hours’ work in the week, subject to such work being provided by the 
employer, and also to fix such rates by reference to a different number of hours’ work 
in different districts. 
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Delays and penalties. 


That the provision which prevents a trade board from giving notice of a propos) 
to vary a rate within six months after it has been fixed without the conse, 
minister of labor be repealed. 
That where, as a result of objections to a proposal for a minimum rate, a rate . 
ent from the proposed rate is agreed to by not less than three-fourths of th. 
sentative members on each side of the board present and voting, not less ¢| 
half of the members on each side being present, the minister be authorize ean 
he is of opinion that the difference is of so serious a nature that fresh notice o} |: 
be ata, cm confirm such different rate as the minimum without any further : 
thereof being given. 
That when on investigation it is found that an employer is not complyin 
compulsory order, the employer be warned forthwith of the noncomplianc«. 
That when a magistrate convicts an employer of an offense against the acts a 
the duty of the magistrate to erder payment of all arrears incurred within six iyo) \\s 
before the beginning of the proceedings, but without prejudice to his power 1 
payment of arrears for a longer period. 
That the trade boards acts be repealed and a consolidating act containing th. 
sary amendments be passed. 


One point of special public interest in the report is the restriction 
recommended in the formation of new boards. The original act pro- 


vided for their formation in trades where wages were exceptional! y {vw 
as compared with those paid in other industries. The act of 191s 
dropped this restriction and substituted the condition ‘where no 
adequate machinery exists for the effective regulation of waves.” 
The committee’s recommendations apparently combine the resiric- 
tions of both acts and would limit the formation of boards to trades 
in which wages are unduly low and no adequate machinery exists for 
the regulation of wages. Prof. L. T. Hobhouse, chairman of the paper 
box trade board, and others, discussing the proposed changes in the 
act in the Manchester Guardian, April 24, 1922 (p. 12), points out 
the possible effects of such a combination. For instance, wages in 
some sections of the coal fields are at present unduly low, but since 
wage-adjusting machinery exists in mining industry a trade 
board could not be organized to relieve special need in these sections. 
On the other hand, either of these criteria would bar joint industrial 
councils from becoming trade boards. Such a limitation on the 
power of the boards he considers highly disappointing. 

As s piecework the committee apparently would not under- 
take to fix piece price lists, leaving them, as well as other wages out-ide 
of the limited field adopted as a basis, to agreement between the iwo 
sides on the boards and to confirmation by the minister of |abor, 
but it does recommend the protection of pieceworkers through the 

ing of a guaranteed minimum earningsstandard. Piece rates must 
be such that the ordinary worker will receive at least this minimum 
standard. For home workers whose wages can not be determined 
on a time basis, specific piece rates will be paid. Overtime rates will 
be based on the above rates. Recovery may be had through the civil 
courts from any employer who violates wage contracts made wider 
the acts. Exemption may be made in the ease of any worker 
employed in a trade who from or any other cause is incapa!)le 0! 
earning the minimum rate applicable to him. 

Notwithstanding the feeling of disappomtment experienced in !»!or 
cireles at some of the limitations recommended to be placed upon ‘! 
boards, the report on the whole is considered an encouraging one. 
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In view of the trade ao of the last few years, during which 
the agricultural wages »oards have been abandoned and many of 
the joint industrial councils abolished, the committee’s recommenda- 
‘ions, based in part, at least, upon the favorable impression which 
‘he merits of the trades boards have made upen employers, will 
help to suppress the agitation for their repeal and to establish on a 
grmer basis the movement for cooperative action between employers 
and workers in determining employment conditions in industry. 





— oor 


General Council of the British Trades-Union Congress. 


SCHEME providing for a closer working arrangement among the 
A national labor bodies has been under consideration for some 
time in British labor circles... The scheme proposed a national 
joint eouneil  negowaem (1) the general council of the Trades-Union 
Congress, (2) the: executive committee of the Labor Party, and (3) 
the Parliamentary Party, which in case of emergency should take 
cooperative action. With the failure of the Triple Alliance during 
the coal strike the necessity of a union of this kind became more 
apparent. The Labor Party ratified the scheme at its conference in 
june, 1924. The Trades-Union Congress had given its approval 
during 1920, and at its meeting September 5 to 10, 1921, the congress 
appointed its first general council, which, according to the British 
Trades-Union Review, October, 1921 (p. 1), was charged with the 
definite responsibility of directing the policy and action of labor in 
the mdustriak movement. Political action which may be taken by 
the general council will, as indicated above, be taken in conjunction 
with the Labor Party and the Parliamentary Party. 

According to a recent press notice? the first tangible results of the 
formation of this general council as “headquarters staff” of the 
industrial labor movement have just been realized in the power be- 
stowed upon it by affiliated unions to act as mediator in industrial 
disputes. This press notice says: 


Some weeks the council rg. -e to obtain from affiliated unions authority to 


intervene officially as soon as any dispute arose affecting national wage standards or 
working conditions. The majority of the unions, which represent altogether over 
6,000,000 workers, have now given the desired authority, which is very wide. It 
will enable the general council to consult the unions concerned in the dispute before 
matters reach @ critical stage, to obtain all the necessary information, to act in a 
nediatorial capacity, and, prwony if mediation fails, to levy the unions generally in 
“pport of the workers who may be on strike or be locked out. 

development of union organization is the outcome of protests against the 
declaration of strikes in the past by miners, railway men, and other key workers, 
without consulting the unions whose members became unemployed as a result of 
trikes. It is not expected the new plan will always work without friction, but 
responsible leaders believe it is a big step forward and that it will tend to prevent 
re stoppages by insuring mediation before and not after a conflict has actually 





, MontHLy LABOR Review, September, 1921, p. 183. 
Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 7, 1922, p. 3. 














PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been rocciye, 
a by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers {))poych 
monthly reports of actual selling prices.* ° 
Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on April 15, 
1921, and on March 15 and April 15, 1922, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the price of 
onions was 3.9 cents per pound on April 15, 1921; 11.6 certs per 
ound on March 15, 1922; and 13.8 cents per pound on April 15, 1922, 
hese figures show an increase of 254 per cent in the year and 19) per 
cent in the month. | 
The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed 4 
decrease of 9 per cent in April, 1922, as compared with April, 1921, 
but an increase of one-tenth of 1 per cent in April, 1922, as compared 
with March, 1922. 





1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and 
from each of 51 cities. Gas has heretofore been published only in the June issue of the Mont: 
Review, but will appear this year jin the May, A t, and November issues. Dry goods pric 
viously a red regularly in the April, July, October, and December issues, but hereafter t! 
appearin May, August, and November. 

2 The —_— 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, hav: 
from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, pla\: 
po ag ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, CeES, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, 

‘ee, tea. e remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the w 
aggregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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Sirloin st¢ 
Round ste 
Rib roast. 
Chuck roa 
Plate beef 
Pork choy 
Bacon... . 


Lamb.... 
Hens 

Salmon, ¢ 
Milk, fres! 
Milk, eva) 
Butter . .. 
Oleomarg 
Nut marg 
Cheese... 


Crisco... . 
Eggs, stri 
Bread... 
Flour. ... 
Corn mea 
Rolled oa 
Corn flake 
Cream of 
Macaroni. 


Beans, na 
Potatoes . 
Onions. .. 
Cabbage. 
Beans, ba 
Corn, can 
Peas, can 
Tomatoes 
Sugar, gre 
Tea 

Prunes. .. 
Raisins... 
Bananas. 
Oranges.. 


All articl 


! See n¢ 


Tab 
food a 
from | 
each 
exam] 
5 cent 
1918; 
in Ap! 
avera 
cent i 
cent i 

















RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. ~ 2 










quate 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APRIL 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH APRIL 15, 1921, AND 


MARCH 15, 1922. 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.} 




































































Per cent of increase 
A , : ff (+) or decrease 
| Average retail price on (—) Apr. 15, 1922, 
Article. Unit. compared with— 
} — — 
Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, 
1921. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1922. 
- | Cents. | Cents. Cents. 
Sirloin steak. ....ccccscceccccenscees Pound........ 40. 0 35.9 36. 4 -— 9 +1 
SS Se Se | NS 35. 6 30. 8 31.4 — 12 4. 3 
(RR a a i oh ad eget 30. 4 27.0 27.3 — 10 7 
ee SRS ORE See s alalea | ee 22. 4 19. 3 19. 5 — 13 7 
eee Re lscaos | Sea 15. 4 13. 0 | 13.0 — 16 0 
eee ee he re eee ee nase égebs ne 37.1 31.3 33. 0 | — 11 | + 5 
=e 8 FO ES es ees eek 44,4 39. 0 39. 7 — ll + 9 
RNA SO CaS eee Lie aad | aoe 49. 3 49.8 50.7 | + 3 +2 
OS ee a eee — | 34. 6 37.5 38. 5 + li + 3 
i eee Ai ae dd ans cepecdleesnt i iinkenne 43.1 37. 8 | 37.8 — 12) 0 
Salmon, canned, red............. : adceaes ae 36. 9 32. 6 32. 5 — 12 — 0.3 
Milk, fresh....... EE is ees added 0 a 14.9 13.0 12.7 | — 15} - 3 
We, SUM oe pb i ckc a5 dence ce.. | 15-16 oz. can. . 14. 6 11.3 11.1 | —2 —2 
Butter... .. EP OR er ae | PO 5.240 55. 6 45.8 | 45, 2 | — 19 —1 
TN, ae Jesse | eee 32. 4 27.9 27.7 — 15 — } 
EE ee Pane ED 29. 1 27.0 26.9 | — 8 — 0.4 
OE RE a ae eee 37.3 33.0 | 32. 1 — 14] -~ 3 
Lard..... ie iaakdnngoeccalaniead «eee 18.4 17.3 16.9 — 8 =— 2 
ES 5 ee ES Ape a 23. 1 21.9 22. 1 — 4 + 1 
Eggs, strictly fresh.................. SO a 34. 3 31.8 31.7 — 8 — 03 
Bs ch:avadteiiesstieeches sees , eee 10. 3 8.7 8.7 — 16 | 0 
ES Sa eA SRE Seen | ore 5.9 5.3 | 5.3 — 10 0 
ae lenses a 4.6 3.9 | 3.9 — 15) 0 " 
ie Bn, dain cces dwece ba shin _ EE 10. 0 8. 8 | 8.7 — 13 | — 1 
EE SEE OS ee 8-oz. package. . 12.8 10. 2 | 10. 1 — 21 — 1 
Grenmn Of WMOORies dices. <i... 005 28-02. package. 29. 8 26. 0 25. 9 — 13 — 0.4 
OS RESETS Se ere: Pound.:......| 20. 9 20. 2 20. 0 — 4 — 1 
is ct SE A. Linon ycckvalesent | etal 9.2 | 9.3 9.4 + 9 +1 
BE, MOON cede GE che Us cons iccsclocced ' nee 8. 1 8.9 9.3 + 15 + 4 
PD icp I Ledic nn dvdcclecce< Oi tl cecinid 2.3 3.1 2.9 + 26 — 6 
tie es. . oleae d "  regemae 3.9 11.6 13. 8 +254 +19 
0 ER See 5. 1 5.4 5.3 + 4 — 2 
Beans, baked 14.9 13. 2 13.1 — 12 — 1 
Corn, canned 16. 3 15. 7 15. 6 - 4 — 1 
OE 17.8 17.7 17.8 | 0 + 1 
Tomatoes, canned 11.5 13.6 13.7 + 19 + 1 
Sugar, granulated 9.7 6.5 6.7 — 3i + 3 
Se pet ies oe 70. 4 67.5 | 67.6 — 4 + 0.1 
1 py epee ek 36. 6 35. 6 35. 7 — 2 + 0.3 
Prunes. .. 19. 5 19. 2 | 20. 0 + 3 +4 
Raisins. . Sera 31.3 24. 6 24.4 — 22 — 1 
ET ho. (naar gaa 40.9 36. 9 | 36. 1 — 12 — 2 
| | Raa 44.4 53.9 61.1 + 38 +13 
a la spade cbeaccelucccconces + 0.1 













‘See note 2, page 30. 






Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on April 15, 1913 and 1914, and on April 15 of each year 
from 1917 to 1922, together with the percentage changes in April of 
each of these specified years compared with April, 1913. For 
example, the price of sugar per pound was 5.4 cents in April, 1913; 
5 cents in April, 1914; 9.6 cents in April, 1917; 9.1 cents in April, 
1918; 10.6 cents in April, 1919; 20.2 cents in April, 1920; 9.7 cents 
in April, 1921; and in April, 1922, 6.7 cents. As compared with the 
average price in April, 1913, these figures show a decrease of 7 per 
cent in April, 1914, and the following percentage increases: 78 per 
cent in April, 1917; 69 per cent in April, 1918; 96 per cent in April, 
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1919; 274 per cent in April, 1920; 80 per cent in April, 1921- 4), Tabl 
24 per cent in April, 1922. of food 

he cost of the various articles of food, combined, showe| ,, | could | 
increase of 42 per cent in April, 1922, as compared with April, 19/9 1922. 


Paste 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND pr: TABLE 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APRIL 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS Co \) 
























































































WITH APRIL 15, 1913. cael 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole number 
| Per cent of increase (4 
5 : : g crease (—) Apr. 15 of eg 
Average retail price Apr. 15— fed year: Gembered 
Article. Unit. 15, 1913. 
} | 
po 1914) 1917| 1918 1919 1921}1922 1914 gg: ‘emus sad 1920 1921 1929 : 
AS....-0+0- 
—— jenna | ee Det } — Pie 1914. ...++-+- 
Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cte.) Cts. 1915..02+0~% 
Sirloin steak. ..... Pound ./25.5 36. 6) 43.7) 43. 2/40. 0136. 4)— 0.4)+ 24+ 44+ 71/+ 69 1.43 1916... -20+- 
Round steak...... do. . .|22.2 34.5) 40. 5| 39. 9/35. 6/31. 4)+ 4 |+ 31/4 55)+ 82)4+ Nol s60 24) 1917... -00++: 
Rib roast......... 40. . .|20. 0 29. 3] 34. 6| 38. 5130. 4/27.3\+ 1 }+ 26+ 47\4+ 73/4 6s~52 497 1918... +--+ 
Chick roast....... -40, . .|16. 2 25. 5| 29. 4 AID: 5+ 1 [+ 20i-+ 57/4 81) + 64) 438.2) WD. sa onwees 
lste beef......... --d0, . .|12. 2 19. 9} 22. 6 » HIZO} 2 |+ 3hi+ 63) + 85)+ 56 +2047 Beart: tt 
Pork chops. ...... 40, . .|21.6 35. 6] 41. 4 33. 01+ O.4)-+ 42\+ 651+ 92/4100) +72 53 ee 
en - -40.. ./26. 8 49. 5} 57. 2 39.7) O f+ 43/+ 85+113\4 93 +66 49 1922: April.. 
Ridtriweln os xaos .-d0.. .|26.5 44.6) 52.9) 50. 7) 0.4)4+ 38)+ 68) + 100)+.102) + x6 19) 
ree ..d0.. ./20.2 35. 3) 39. BB. 5'— 4 |+ 37/4 75)+ 98/4113 +7) 9 
oe algae do... .|22.2 (1) | 43. 37.814 4 |+ 31)..... I+ 94/4115 +94 +79 
Salmon, canned, } 
be eeseeqecsees .7 | a 929. 5/232. 2) 237 TO el Geran eee Cee 
oe peecidais uart..| 8.9 13. 2 - oH O |+ 13;+ 48)+ 69+ 8 13 ' 
,eva FS) ee PS HS ee ee 5. 4 | eee 'e'e'ee} « 1913. ..00008: 
pews Pound . 40. 4 50. 7| 71.3 . 645.2}—19 |+ 264+ 25\+ 76+ s 12 Weibeiey 
Oleomargarine....|...d0...|....|,...|.....|-.-.- 39. _ eee ee eee ae Oe WE dedaw: 
Nut margarime. ...|...d0...|....|....|.....|-.--- 35. 2 . 1/26: 9)...... vee wwf 1916.....2-. 
pue debeteans «40... .|22. 0) 34.1) 41. BI82.1+ 5 |+ 50+ 55\+ 90+ 9 $6 INF, .issie 
ail dle we seintie --d0.. ./15. 8 33.1) 35.3 16.9;\— 2 (+ 67,+109)+123'+ 91 7 WE sess <x: 
GRID win ove gessess MG « ola a dubbeniclssvssipoues 33. 2 Se ee eee lesasst.-. oe 
Eggs, strictly fresh} Dozen. .|25. 2 42. 5) 49.3 31.7}+ 1 [+ 54+ 69+ 96411 6 +26 ne 
Bread............. Pound .| 5.6 9.8) 9. S741 [+ 50+ 75+ 75,4100 +64 455 1082........ 
Win 0dt secsens -do...| 3.3 6.6) 7.2 9 5.3} 0 [+106 +100) +118 +145 +79 +61 1922: April. 
Corn meal......... do... 2.9) 7.1 B+ 7 [+ 59/4+145)/+107 +124 +59 +34 
Reed oats.......|..-00.. .|....[....].....} eee 8.4 J Gee Gee a oe 
flakes........ 33 b onction aes 14. od) BO ee eee Par ee 
Cream of Wheat 5) 0 Galt aeaks thay nos saad 25. 25:9. ..... boeewshwewe'e er ae 
4 Se 8 SE ES eee ES 19. Pia wewets cows wears ae Pe 
BD sc cccdeccesees --do0...| 8.6 12.1) 13.4 4+ 1 [+ 9+ 41+ 56+116+ 4 
Beans, navy. .....|... do...|... 18. 6) 12.4 9.3}......).+06. fe ewe laawee}os. ne We) 
Potatoes......... *|...do...| 1.6 2.2) 3. 2.9+20 |4+287\+ 47)/+107 +507 +53 +93 Fae a 
Onions............ |- AG. .|..0. 3.3) 6. Bi Bl. ceeeafecees = Neasefeee. ia me 
Cabbage. ...-..... Pee SE Ds Re Se 9. 5. I} 5. 3}...... 4e6schower. thoes 6........ 
’ eS ae ay Re 17. 7} 16, 8:14, 918. 1)... ee i ek gaia 
Corn, canned... . . |. .do. Pt Si A Ce 19. 2} 18, 5)26. 3/15. 6). ....-|..---).-.-- fewses}-.. eee rR 
Peas, canned... ... SeMD « ala cdults eclabundle ceeds 19. &} 19. O17. pO wwwitesece at eer eee Wi 
‘omatoes, canned.|...d0.. .|....|....|.....|..... 15. 9 15. 1)11. 5j13. 7)......|.....|-..-- = = 1)........ 
, granulated .| Pound .! 5.4 9. bY 10: 6} 20: 2} 9. 7} 6: 7)— 7 [+ 78+ 69'+ 96/4274 +8) +2 1... 
ee Se do. . ./54.3 63. 9} 69.7) 73.3 67.6\+ 0.4/4 1)4+ 18+ 28+ 35 +24 1922: April 
SEE AS do. . .|29.8 30. 1} 38. 5} 49. 35.7;— 0.3.+ 1+ 1+ 29\+ 6 23 +2 
OO Ee Lindos sles: 16. 6| 21. 9) 28. Se ee 
NG Cie ketd teclond a 15. 1} 16. 3} 26. RE a SS ae 
i | Dozen.. ewe ele ewes 37. 4) 1 eeeecchecece ; eeeesieeteeleeoes 
Sey SR |-+-d0... UE RS: 55. 5} 64. Pee Ee lawede ‘het aa 
| } 
All articles com- | | tb me 
bimed¢ .... 2.2... itnmbbdewehds ctheows wed eslewedslewrrs) cwwosler « cfecee = 2 f+ 484 574+ 854115 +55 +42 — 
! - cad 
‘ No hens sold in April, 1918, by order of the U. S. Food Administration. , mo teveeeee 
1 Pink 4 15-16 oz. can. Son. pkg. 6 28-08. pkg. ¢ See note 2, page % os 
ae 
aaa 
| “eRe 
1922: April. 
* Althoug! 
of these art: 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articles 
of food ® as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1921, and in April, 
1922. 


ope 3e-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
[ABLE URCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1921, AND IN APRIL, 1922. 




















































a | J 
| Sirloin steak. | Round steak.} Rib roast. | Chuck roast. Plate beef. Pork chops 
Year. Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- A ver- | 
age | Amt. | age Amt.| age | Amt.| age Amt.| age | Amt.} age | Amt. 
retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. 
price. | | price. price. price. price. price. | 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Per ib.) Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Perlb.) Lbs. | Parlb. Lbs. Per ib.| Lbs. 
S'S $0. 25 3.9 |$0. 223 4.5 |$0. 198 5. 1 }$0. 160 6.3 |$0. 121 8.3 |$0. 210 4.8 
+ ERE 259 | 39} 26) 42) .204] 49] .167| 6.0) 126] 7.9] .20| 4:5 
AEs, venus | 257) 3.9) .280} 43) .201) 5.0) .161} 62] 121) 8&3] .208 1.9 
1918 ...coccoeess | .273| 3.7) .205) 4.9] .212) 4.7] .171 5.8] .128 7.8] .227 4.4 
Nc cheooaehh | 315; &2| .20) 3.4] .2409| 40] .209] 4.8] .157| 6.4] .319 3.1 
7” prea <=: | ,389 2.6 | .369 27] .307 3.3) . 266 3.8} . 206 1.9] .390 | 2.6 
WEB ccrwducobs | 417} 24) .389) 26) .325/ 3.8] .270/ 3.7] .202| 5.0) .423} 24 
1900...6.-«onsves | 437 23) .395 2.5} .332 3.0} «22) .3.8} .183 51 .423 2.4 
EE. h-cagesen | 388; 26/] .344/ 2.9] .201 3.4] .212} 47] .148] 7.0] .349 2.9 
1922: April..... . 364 2.7 | «314 3.2] .273 3.7] .195 5.1} .130 7.7} .330| 3.0 






































Hens. Eggs. Butter. 
Perlbj Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perl.) Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. |Perdoz| Dozs.| Perlb.| Lbs. 

NS ak pig te ‘ 3.7 |$0.269 | 3.7 $0158] 6.3 $0213! 4.7 $0.345/ 2.9 $0.383 2.6 
eee 3.6] .27% 3.7] .156 6.4] .218 4.6] .353 2.8] .362 2.8 
, 3.7} .261] 38} 148) 68) .208) 48] .341 2.9| .358 2.8 
wbbioesiae’ 3.5] .204] 8.4] .175]) 5.7] .236| 42] .375} 2.7) .304 2.5 
ee cid 24| 1382] 26] .276| 3.6| .286| 3.5] 4st] 24/ 487) 21 
2, Saqeonlen 19] .479} 21] .333] 3.0! .377' 27] .569 1.8] .5%7 1.7 
Wslassdhas S| .534] LO! .969} 27) 411) 2.4] .628 1.6 | . 678 1.5 
la ahah as 1.9] .555] L8} .205| 3.4) .447|) 22] .6s1 1.5) .701| 1.4 
Aegean ee 2.3] .488] 2.0] .180 5.6) .307/ 2.5] .500' 2.0!) .517! 1.9 
dees 25) .507| 2.0] .169) 5.9} .378) 26) .317) 3.2) .452 2.2 















































Cheese. Milk, Bread. Flour. Corn meal. | Rice. 
| 

Perlb,) Lbs. |Perqt.| Qts. | Per 1b. Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Per rm” Lbs. 
ee $0. 221 4. 5 |$0. O89 11. 2 |$0. 056 17.9 \$0.033 | 30.3 $0.0380 | 33.3 |$0. O87 11.5 
Wess vacstex . 229 4.4) .089] 11.2) .063 15.9 | .034) 29.4) .082} 31.3) .OR8S 11.4 
| ee . 233 4.3] .088) 11.4] .070| 14.3] .042| 23.8) .033 | 30.3) .091 11.0 
on ee » 258 8.9} .O91 11.0} .073 13.7 |, .044) 22.7; .084) 29.4; .091 | Iho 
ea 832} 3.0] .112) 9.0] .092/ 10.9] .070] 143) .058| 17.2] .104| 9.6 
MOND sath ow aisieenis 4 . 359 2.8} .139 7.2} ~098 10.2 | .067 14.9 .068 14. 7 - 129 | 7.5 
eee - 426 2.3} 155 6.5 100} 10.0} .072) 13.9) .064 15.6) .151 | 6.6 
re - 416 2.4 . 167 6. 0 ~115 8.7 « OSL 12.3 | .065|, 15.4 - 174 | 5.7 
1921 ocak Jseeene . 340 2.9} .146 6.8} .099 10. 1 . 058 17.2| .045| 22.2) .095) 10.8 
v2; April... 321} 3.1] .127| 7.9] .087/] 11.5] .053| 189] .039|) 25.6] .004| 10.6 
























































Potatoes. Sugar. Coffee. Tea. 

Perlb., Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. | Per tb. Lbs. 
ee 017 | 58.8 $0.055/| 18.2 |$0.298| 3.4 ($0544) LS 
RES .018| 55.6] .059| 169| .207| 3.4] .546/| Ls 
RSI. .015 | 66.7] .066] 15.2] .300] 3.3] .545/ 8 
MM... .wnesdd .027| 37.0] .080| 125] .299| 3.3] .546/) L8 
WNT... soadies .043 | 23.3] .093| 10.8] .302} 3.3] .582] 1.7 
18... .. eee. 032} 31.3| .007| 103] .305) 3.3| .648/ 1.5 | | 
___ eaRRRBE .038 | 26.3] .113| 8&8] .433] 23] .701| 1.4 | 
1909 EE: = .063 | 15.9] .194| 5.2] .470] 2.1] .733/ 1.4 
_ en .031 | 32.3] .080] 12.5] .363) 2.8] .697| 1.4 
922: April... 029 | 34.5) .067| 14.9) .357) 2.8] .676 | 1.5 





. Although monthly prices of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices of only 22 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the chan. 

the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,* ears from 1{)()7 to 
1921, and by months for 1921 and for January, Fe ruary, March and 
April, 1922.5 These index numbers or relative prices, are base ¢y 
the year 1913 as 100, and are computed by dividing the » 
price of each commodity for each month and each year })\ {), 
average pga of that commodity for 1913. These figures mys; |, 
used with caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast {, 
the year 1920 was 168, which means that the average money pric 
for the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average }).);, 
price for the year 1913. The relative price of bacon for the ye. 
1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which figures show | 
of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers show ii: {} 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. [rym 
poop 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been include: jy 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles haye been 
used.* For an explanation of the method used in making the |ink 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted sccord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of ile 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according {0 tle 
consumption in 1918, see Monruiy Lasor Review for March, 12! 
(p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 36 pictures more reaiily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket snd tle 
end’ in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 

iven in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brouchi 
down in April, 1922, to approximately where it was in March, !\\17. 
The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,® because tle 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown (han 
on the arithmetic scale. 


'S in 


+ 


erage 





4 See footnote 2, p. 30. 

§ For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY Labor |e \irw 
for February, 1921, Pp. 19-21. 

6 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ra! 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR REvViEw for March, 1919, PP 20-34. Also, ‘‘The ‘rat 


by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical \ 
June, 1917, 24 pp 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 37 


Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities for 
A April 15, 1913, for April 15, 1921, and for March 15 and April 
15, 1922. For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same dates 
Swith the exception of April, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled 
hy the bureau until after 1913. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE 


[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the Bureau by re; 
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Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. | Birming! 
Article. Unit. 5 Apr. 15 F " 
Apr. 15— Mar. (ARE pr. 15— Mar, Apr Apr. 15— 
——+—|_ 15, | 15, ————_ 15, | 18, 
1913 |, 1921 | 1922.) 1922.) y9)3 1921 1922, 1922.) | 1913 | 1921 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts Cts.| Cts.| Cts 
Sirloin steak. ........... Pound...... 24. 5) 36.3) 33. 3) 34. 4) 24. 0) 39. 5) 33 33 3. 9} 25.1) 40.2 , 1198.3 
Round steak............ lenees a 21. 0} 33. 7] 30. 4) 31. 4) 22.7) 36. 5) 29. 8) 30.9) 22.0) 36.2 34. 0 
int ocepcvedetevndl Pcs cos 20. 6} 28. 8} 26. 5| 27. 5} 18.7] 31.5 26. 9) 27. 2) 19.3] 29.6) 24% 9 9°44 
I ae eae Se 14. 5| 21. 2} 18.6) 19. 4) 16.3) 23.1) 18.9) 18.7) 15.8) 24. 18.0 
Plate beef..............- Pa do.......| 11.6/°14. 0} 11,7] 12.1] 13.2 =a 12,4) 12,3) 10.5) 15 ' 
—-— Cd} 
See ah sy dchnedd ovelasase > battens ap: ae me: 4 a6 —~p: _2 a4 22. 5} 34. ¢ 93, 8 
sss Rati owe iawntcecle bind 0. : 5. 8. 4| 38. 7) 37. - 5| 32.9) 32.5) 49. 4 on: 
Bhs sisek «sn cbsido sal obo See 29, 5] 47. 6| 47.9] 48.9] 31.0) 54.0) 54.1) 54.4) 30.0) 50.4 4 Et 
SE Vardoccechcesupooes lenoal _ ae 20.0} 35. 7] 38. 3) 38. 3) 20. 5) 33.7) 38.9) 39.3) 21.8) 36. { 24 3 
ithe hcths ch msadakeddlas wed "EGR 21.1) 35, 2) 34.3) 31.4) 22.0) 45.8 =“ 39. 5) 19.3) 37 24.6 
Salmon, canned, red. ...|..... SRE! eae 217.3] 30.8) 30.6)..... 34,0) 26.8) 27.2)... | 39. 
DESMOND 55 nb adecdncca 7 SSE 10. 0} 20. 0} 16.7) 16.7} 8.8) 14.0) 12.0) 12.0) 10.3) 20.« we 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 oz.can.|..... 15, 2} 13. 4) 13. 6)..... 14. 4) 10.6} 10. 3)..... 15.9 
Ree See Pound...... 42. 4) 59. 1] 48. 8} 48.3) 42.9) 61.5) 51.1) 49.7) 44.4) 62.4 ’ wie 
Oleomargarine..........)....-. bs apcadstoasse 37. 3] 28. 9] 28. 9)..... 31, 3) 26.3 be Tie os be> 
Nut margarine..........|..... do oem Cee 82. 3 25.8) 25.3|.....| 29.1) 25.8) 26.1)..... | 33 | 
PG Sat Ue adudimedentclascail _ Sere 25. 0} 35. 2} 33. 0} 30. 2) 23.3) 38. 3) 33.3) 32. 4) 21.8) 37 > @ 
Lard. Shcadeiihis<is veh, Lo aSed dow... 15.4) 17. 8] 18.2} 18.1) 14.3) 16.9] 17-1) 15.6) 15.) 1s =a 
I cntet obec cnedhin sclatinal Disrciamicaned . 5} 21. 2] 21. 4)..... . 3} 20, 1} 20, 2)..... 26.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... Dozen. 22. 4| 31.6) 27.6} 28.3) 21.7) 31.6) 31.6, 29.4) 22.7) 32.9 2 31.0 
Se Rey Pound...... 6.0] 11.5] 10.1) 10.0) 5.4) 9.9) 8&6 8.6) 5.3 10.2 - 
ts ckcbinksscccdh sbelads of ee 3.7} 6.4 5.8) 5.7) 3.2) 5.9) 5.2) 5.1 3.8) 6.8 2 7 
| 3 eS =, eG iss sau 2.4, 3.5) 2.8 2.8) 2.4 3.7) 3.1) 3.1) 2.1) 3.5 2 5 
Rolled oats..............|.-..- ee Se 11.3) 9.7] 9.5)..... 9.5, 8.9} 8.9)..... Li. 
Corn flakes.............. 8-oz. pkg....|..... 13.7) 9.7 als er 11,8, 9.4 et hhie es 14.4) 9.9) 10.2) Bm 
— ss ||| i 
Cream of Wheat......... 28-02 pre | ere! 31. 4' 27.0) 27.0)..... 28.1) 24.8) 24.7).....| 32.1 
Macaroni.............-.. | ee 22. 4) 21. 9) 22.0)..... 20.9) 19.3) 18.6). 22.5) 18.3) 18.6) Bm 
| SPR inetrewmenpepegt Bate ineinds 8.6) 7.8} 9.1) 91) 9.0) 9.6 9.2, 9.1) 8.2) 5.5 ay 
MU obicavswicclannst a Aa 10. 2) 10. 4) 10. 4'..... ae Oe 6.O..... 9.8 an 
PMV ncrebecccsses- ccvesEOssrccee 2.0) 3.2) 4.1 oe 1.5 Lg 3.3 a 1.9) 3 is 
DIED. chanapesccoutconttaners Dip ccodenkin 4.9, 12.3) 14.4)..... 3.5, 11.8) 14.1)..... 1.0 13.4 
Cobbage pighaieheaseneds |-g2-e0.....-.]-202- 4.8 4.8) 4.7)..... 5.5} 5.3) 4.9..... ). 2 46 ie Po 
eans, baked........... No. 2can...|..... 13. 8| 13.1) 13.4)..... 14.0) 12.2) 12.0..... 16. 4 14.8 
Corn, canned............|..... GO... cccclecess 15.1) 15.7| 15,7)|..... 15.9) 15.0) 14.9 ..... 16.4 ; ie | 
Peas, canned............|...-. do.......|..... 17.4) 17.0) 17.0)..... sgt 16,4) 16.4...... 21 ee > 
Tomatoes, canned.......|..... 00.0000 cdiseaen 10.3; 13.6) 13,8)....- 9.7) 12.1) 12.1)..... 10 
Sugar, granulated asia nine wed ae a op a} <i =? ann oo A 3 10.0 ae 
pb Whaad chVeeesecagoby sleesce Bu vcecwn . 0 ° . . 0; s . 6 66.6) 61.3 8s 7 5g 
SR EERE EE NG > ee $2.0} 38.8) 85.5) 85.3) 25.2) 81.5 81.5) 31.2) 25.5) 50.1 3.0 
ee ee oe eee Bhccsiddinets 19.5} 19.7] 20.4).....| 18.1) 18.3) 18.4 23,1/ 20.8 21.39 Mm | | 
EE RRR TS Se 32. 8} 24.9) 24.9)..... 29. 8| 23. 4) 23.2). 33. ; 
ORS chains adickboten ER RS 29. 5} 26.3) 26.7/..... 33. 5} 28. 6] 25. 0)..... 43. 
MB ncntcascecnsesmelcscsd iss veuchédwan 38. 7) 49.7) 60.5)..... 45.4) 53.1 ale a 42, | 





























1 The steak for beterne yy are here quoted is called sirloin’? i in this city, butin most of th: 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse’”’ steak. 
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[PAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES. 
4s some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 
non nant as a 7 
Boston, Mass. Beornett, Buffalo, N. Y. | Butte, Mont. Charleston, 8. C. 

M | Apr. 4: .| Apr. |Apr. |Mar, Apr. Mar, Apr. Apr.| Mar. Apr. | ane Mar. |Apr. 
i— 15, 15, l5,e 15, -_ 15, « m1 15, | D, | | 15, | 15, 
| < oo < 99 21. | -“ Qo¢ Qo° “ 

2 pe oes ‘gam me 1922. 1913 | 19au | 19% 1922. | 1922. | 1922. 1913 | 1924 a 
—— a cere <a ae ——— ee = = a —_ 
Ct | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. s.| Cts.| Cts. | ‘te. Cte.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
136, 3, 1.59. 0| 1 56. 1] 256. 8| 44.4) 40.0) 39.6) 22.3) 37. 1) 32.9) 33.3) 31.6) 29. ; . 2) 22.3] 40.3, 35.0) 36.8 
i 34.0) 51.8) 46.5) 46.5) 40.9) 34.2) 34. 1) 19.3) 32. 4) 26.8) 27.2) 27.6) 25.5, 25.5/ 21.0) 39.4) 33.4] 34.1 
y 2 244) 38.2} 33.7] 33.9) 34.4) 31.1) 30. 9] 17. 5) 29. 3) 25.7) 26.1) 24-6) 24.9) 25.1) 21.3] 32.6) 28.9) 30.0 
17 5.5| 23.0) 23.3) 24.5) 20.9) 21.7] 15.5) 20.9} 18.6) 18.8) 18.6) 17, 4] 16.3] 25.3) 21.5] 226 
- 3.7] 14.8) 14.4) 11.5 ~_ 9. 5) 11. | 13. 4} 12. : f 3. 2.3) 12.2) 12.1] 19.3) 15.7] 16.1 
29. .6| 33.5] 37.8) 38.4] 31.6, 34.3] 20.8 38.0 a }} 24.3] 40.3] 33.8] 33.4 
: : .6; 35.8) 36.0) 48.6) 42. 9 44.1] 21. 5) 34. 7] ¢ 0 25 44. 3) 35. 35.8 
Ai, 8 49 4) 57.1] 59. 6) 57. 3] 60. 2] 61. 7| 25. 7) 46.9 1 47.9| 48.1) 49.7 
1. 5} 4 3.5] 41.2) 41.5) 34. 1] 37.6] 38. 4] 18.7) 28. 1) ; 9.3 42.3 45.9) 48.0 
2 8} 40.6] 41.4) 46.6) 39.8 3} 42. 4) 5.9 44.1, 39.5) 38.9 
.5| 31.2} 31.1] 40, 1] 33.0 ‘ 7 1 34.3) 27.9) 28.5 
5} 13.5} 13.5] 15. 01 12.0 0 3.8 0 20.7, 18.7| 18.7 
1} 12,0) 11.5] 14. 4) 11.8 9 .2 i 13. 6 
is .7| 45.8] 45.9] 54.9] 44.8 5 4.7 3 55. : 
5] 30.7] 30.3) 31.9) 25.8 7 1 5 31.1 
. 8} 26.8) 26.8] 28.0) 24.3 4 4 9.1) 29. 
.5| 34.1) 34. 6) 37. 8) 33.0 4 4 5. 6| 36. : 
: 2) 17.6} 17.1) 16. 8} 16.3 7 8 1 19. 
3.0) 22.4) 22.4 .4 .0 5 0 >a 21.6) : 
as.8) 2 52.3| 43.7) 44.0) 43.2) 41.4] ¢ 7 7 . 6) 34. | 
: 0} 85) 8&5) 11.0) 84 4] 8.6) 8.6 6 11.6 
1 5.5) 6.1) 6.0) 6.0) 5.3 0] 5.0) 4.9) 7) | 7. 
2.8 5.8 49) 48) 84) 6.9 .2| 3.5) 3.6 3 2. 
9 0} 85) 8.4/1 10.0) 8&5 .8| 7.5) 7.5 3) 
.2} 10.6) 10.6) 11.5) 9.5 .3| 9.4) 9.4 da 
a .6| 26.2} 26.2) 28.6) 25.1 . 8| 25.2) 24.9) 33.6) 29.7) 
.6| 24-0} 24. 0] 24.9) 24.6 . 1] 22, 3) 22.3) 22.2) 22.8) 
3 Se .2} 10.5} 10.3; 10.0) 9.7 5] 9.3) 91) 9.9) 9.4 
0} 87) 91) 92) 94 .8} 83) 8&8 9.3) 91 
.1] 2.9) 26) 21) 3.0 a 2.5, 2.5) 1.3 4 
a 3.4 12.0 14.5] 3.7, 11.7 6, 12.0) 14.2} 3.4) 12.0) | 14. 
ay 6.8} 6.3) 6.3) 5.8 6.9 .3} 5.5) 5.6) 5.1) 6.3) 3. 
+ 16.6} 14.4) 144/129 11.8 . 3} 11,2) 11.0} 20.8) 19.4 11. 
¢ 19.5] 18.7] 18.4) 19.8) 18.5 5. 9| 14.7] 14.8] 17.8] 17.7 14. 
—_ 20.5} 21.2) 21.2 wa 9 9) 16.8) 16.8 7| 17.2 19. 
; 12.7} 13.3} 14.3} 11.1 13.0 6) 13.1) 13.5) 13.4) 16.6 | 1. 
i 9.5} 6.3} 6.4) 9.4) 6.1 -4) 6.2 6.3) 120) 84 6. 
5. 8| 67.5) 67.5] 58.6 57.0 4.1) 58.2) 58.4) 75.9) 78.3 5 74. 
' 1.6} 41.0) 41.0 aM 34.1 4) 33. 5] 33.2) 48.7 mg: | 31. 
aa 19.8| 20.3} 18.9) 19.6 . 5} 18.3] 20.0] 20.2} 19.8) 1 19. 
: 23.1) 22.8} 31.1) 25.0 . 5| 21,9) 21.6] 31.5] 27. 5) 9} 24. 
44.9) 44.5) 40.9 35.9 . 3] 44. 4) 43. 9) 917.0) 914.7) él 33. 
59.2} 68.0) 45.4 57.0 . 2| 60.1) 65.4) 40.4) 52. 5 ‘| 5A. 
-_ | 
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8 Per pound. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 


or FOOD POR 5t CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 








columbus, Ohio. Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. | Fall River, Mass. 








—— 


an | Apr. 15-— | Ane. 16! 
\pr. Mar. |Apr. Ap ‘Mar. Apr. | © = A Apr.| * Mar. |Apr. | Mar. Apr. 
,- 7 5. | 15 5 15 ener eemeees -_ - 15, 1 15, | —— 15 15, 


, | 15, | 15, Look faaod ab lee losh rao% | ~" 
yah, 1922. |1922. 1013} 19a 19% 1922. | 1913 yon [192% 1922, yors| 1921 192% 1 22 | 16 | 1922. 1922 


| 


Cts, | Cts, » | Cts, | Ct 
33. 6} 36. 1) 23. 1) 32. 3) 29 
30. 4) 32. 5} 20. 3) 27. 6) 24 
26, 4) 28. 5) 17. 4) 24. 1) 22 
20. 0} 21. 1) 15, 3} 18. 3) 16 
16, 2 » 4) 11.9) 10 


33. 


(te. Cts. | Cts. Cts. 
36. 8 31. 9 33. 1 
31.9) 27.: 
99, 6} 25. : 
93. 8 19. 


SRESS 
oaatatal 


ts. | Cts, | Cts. s.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
. 6} 29. 3. 8| 38. 4) 32.5, 33. 2134.5)1 55.4) 1 62, 21 $2.7 
. 6} 24. 9} 19. 4) 32. 2) 25, 5) 26.3) 27.01 43.91 40.0) 40.3 
2} 22. 8] 19. 2| 29. 4) 25.3) 25.6! 23. 2 20.8 
6} 16.9) 15. . 4/ 17.8) 18. 2) 18. 5] 22.8 
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Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. | Jackson 
¢ ae 
ee —_— Apr. Mar. “hoy age <3)! | Apr. 1 
15, | 15, | 15, |—— 15, | 15, | 
1921. 1922. 1922." 1913 | 1921 |1922.)1922.) 1913) 14 
wai ee oe “ts Bae oe 
Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Ct 
es + Ate ere Pound...... 35.0) 31.8) 32.5) 25.5) 36.3} 32.5) 34.1) 28.3) 37.3 
ER casdnccssnscaed> ways do. .....| 35.0} 29.8) 31.3) 23.3} 36.4) 30.8) 31.7) 24.0 
El. she Goadieasene aeme Cana do.......| 29.2) 24.5) 25.9) 17.4] 26.9) 24.5) 25.8) 25.0) 29 
NT Se eee Dares do......| 25.0) 21.3) 21.1) 16.1) 23.0) 20.2) 20.8) 15. 
De ih skacccectoceccodie seed do --| 19.6) 17.1) 17.0) 12.5) 16.5) 13.9) 14.5) 11.4) 1 
| 
RP PE IE aA waa 35.0) 30.0) 29.6) 21.7) 33.3) 31.1) 32.1) 23.8 
BO ane ppecnsvondccncescccnelecoss do -| 54.9) 49.1) 50.5) 29.8) 43.8) 37.6) 38.4) 26.4 41 
EE Abate Ads ani anos ze do | 53.9) 51.1) 51.4) 31.2) 52.3) 54.1) 54.6] 28.0) 4 
a hh Rm Be do 36.7} 37.5] 37.5) 19.0) 34.5] 39.3] 39.3) 20.8 2 
GET C tah wanadeves op cs rediecs ed do 35.0) 4) 32.3) 22.5) 42.4) 33.7) 34.2) 22.0 
Salmon, canned, red.......... | wat do.......| 37.6] 32.2) 32.4)..... 44.6 38.41 39.7). 37 
8” a ae SIGs ses > 2 | 17.5) 16.0) 14.8) 8.0) 13.0) 10.7) 10.3) 12.5) 22 
Milk, evaporated. ............ 15-16 oz.cam.| 15.1) 11.8) 11.7)..... 14.8) 10.4) 10.0)..... 14. ( 
BE oaths che accdecccces caw Pound...... | 50.6) 47.3) 45.5) 39.3) 54.6) 44.5) 43.3) 43.8) 5s.¢ 
Oleomargarine................/..... do......) 36.7) 30.3) 30.3)..... 30, 4) 27.8) 27.3)..... 34 
| 
Nut margarine................ | nae 4 do......, 30.71 28.9 28.4 opese 28.3} 26.8) 26.3).....) 31.1 
th il ad SR: aie Saad OB: as | $2.8) 31.5) 28.2) 20.8) 36.5) 33.3) 31.5) 22.5) 36.0 
EE Sal ee ROS [:2222do....2-] 19-4) 18-8) 18. 5} 15.2} 16.3) 15.1) 14.4] 15.7) 2).4 
eM OER ee ee TES 23.0} 23.7) 24.1)..... 22. 4) 21.1] 21.8)..... 22.1 
Eggs, strictly fresh............ Dozen....... se 24.0} 25.0) 20.0} 26.8) 24.0) 26.6) 27.5 3 
dnc dbtislhinsdndge +h cnee Pound...... 8.9) 7.0) 7.0 5.1) 9.5) 8.1) 8.1) 6.5 10 
Sbbachepakeasedndge chs aledicaped do. . 6.5) 5.4) 5.4) 3.2) 5.5) 4.9) 4.9) 3.8 6.5 
RRR ORS do.. 4.0) 3.4) 3.4) 2.5) 3.7) 2.8 3.0} 2.6) 3 
ile lle SSSR cl cil: hie do. 11.0} 9.2) 9.0)..... 9.7) 8.0) 7.9)..... | 11 
NE choccneclacep occ ce 8-oz. pkg 13.4; 10.2) 10.2)..... 12.6; 9.9) 9.7/..... | 14, 
Cream of Wheat.............. a we 29.6} 25.0 00.7 4 ECS 31.9} 26.7 26.2! aa | 30.0 
Sin divans dnsnoceoesed Pound......| 20.7} 20.5) 20.4)..... 20.7] 19.0) 18.8).....| 21 
Een 6 éheoccee up outs aad do. 6.6) 7.9) 8.0} 9.2) 9.4) 9.7) 9.9) 6.6 { 
RS ee, ae do.. 8.4) 9.5) 9.8)..... 7 om «Or B..... 4 
Pr ccakomssdiscccpecocdccesi do......| 4.1) 3.8 3.6) 1.2) 1.8) 2.6 2.5 2.2 3 
ES. A Re a: Sen ae do. 4.4) 11.0) 10.9)..... 3.4] 11.6) 13.2..... 4. { 
i ctonnedss > stinpaen denned do. 3.4, 4.4) 4.1)..... 5.2) 5.1) 5.0)..... 2 
cS” ee No. 2 can 14.1) 13.8] 13. 6)..... 14, 2} 12.9) 12.9)..... 14. 2 
IED ooh o dc S56 sks choco heed do. 12.9 13.7] 13.9)..... 13.3} 14.6} 14.4)..... 16.8 
UL Ss cca dsc cccies cockencad OOl. i... 17.9} 18.7) 18.9)..... 14.4) 15.5) 15.5). 20.4 
Tomatoes, canned............|..... do. 10.9| 13.6) 13.7|..... 11.9] 14.5] 14.2... 10 
Sugar, grahulated............. | Pound...... 9.6 6.2) 6.3) 5.8] 9.9) 6.7] 7.0) 5.9) 9.7 
Sct tcdnieeliennséaok eons ene oo do.......| 71.4) 71.6} 71.9} 60.0} 80.1! 74.2) 74.2) 60.0) 86.7 
Pda deREIRtE nwincsoubs ceed eed a 30. 8 31.1) 31.3) 30.8) 38.9} 36.6 a 34.5} 38. 1 
So ets Seats ha oa x cue cca 6s | eee do.. 18.6) 20.6) 22.8)..... 20.5} 19.9) 20.4)..... 16. 
pcaeabiapteadtsdskinenar cle cased do.......| 32.8) 24.7] 24.8).....| 34.3) 26.2) 26.2)...../ 34.1 
SE Dccncchs dhedasé ciae amps Dozen....... 33. 8} 28.0) 28.3)..... 31.0} 30.0) 29.3)..... 38.6) 2 
dv ccaheveckstecekenes oe do 43.8) 53.5) 56.6/..... 42.9) 50.0) 59.9)..... 37.0 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the ot 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse” steak. 
*No, 2}can. * 
> 
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| Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. Minnea 
Unit. Apr. 15 | Apr. 15—| | Apr. 15 
‘ome. ” a Mar. | | Apr. P Mar. Apr. Pr 
i owe| 95,1 29, — 138, 1 25, 
€ my i 
| 1913 1921 |192-) 1922. 1913 | 191 2922 1922. | p13! 100 
Hee SE Sah Sot SS ae 
Cts. | Cts. | ces. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Ct 
Sirloin steak............ |} Pound...... 23. 2| 33. 7} 80. 0| 29. 8) 21. 5) 37. 4) 33. 9) 34.3) 21.7) 32. 
"A Round steak............|.....d0.......| 19.4) 30.7) 26.0) 25. 5) 19. 5] 33. 6) 29. 9} 30. 0) 19. 5) 2s. 5 
Babe ds. decks. coleoesd do.......} 21.9) 26. 4) 23.1) 22. 8| 18. 0} 29. 5) 26.4) 26. 2) 18.2) 25.9 ; 
Chuck roast.............|..... "eae 15.1) 19.1} 16.9) 16.6) 15. 8} 24.3) 20.8) 20.9} 15. 5) 20. 
PUN WE 5 faces 5-0. cccdfevess do.......} 12.2) 15.3] 13.2) 92.5) 11.5) 15.1) 12.7) 12.8) 10.1) 11.4 
| | | } 
Pork chops.............. 2.2 -GO.......| 22.1) 33. 2| 27.8] 28.9) 19.5] 36.5) 29.0) 32.0! 18.3] 32.: 7.7| 32.4 
SE ethGn Die Vbuiosessstdcvee OE vsewis | 30. 7; 44.0) 38. 4) 36.3) 26. 8] 46. 9| 40. 6 41.7| 25. 0} 46.8) 4 19 8,2) 41.5 
DAD cOlis thihdld aie som va fi-<ie de do.......| 27.1) 48.9) 50. 4) 49.3) 26. 8] 47. 6) 46. 9] 48. 3) 27.5] 48. 2) 4 48, 3) 47. 9 
RAE. diaglk site didn Jd 155 260 "| ReRS | 21. 2) 33. 7) 39. 1) 39.3) 20. 0} 35. 8} 39. 6} 40. 2} 17. 2) 30. : 35. 0) 34. 4 
Pathe. abinids cdeive so feds ie do. | 21. 6) 35.9) 32.8) 31.2) 22.3] 42.0) 36. 4) 38.3) 21.0 6. 1| 37.9 
| | ! | | | } | 
7 Siimoe, denned, ted....| adi dO. ......|...-.| 40.3} 40.6) 30.3)..... 45. 5} 33.1) 32.5).....1 4 , $6. 5} 32. 1 
Milk, fresh.............. | Quart....... | 40.0) 17.3) 15.0) 15.0) 7.01 10.0) 9.0) 9.0) 7.0. 1 0.0) 15.0 
Milk, evaporated........ | 15-16 oz.cam.|..... | 15. 8} 42.5) 11.9)..... 14. 9} 11.0} 10.6... 114 15, 1) 11.6 
ee ae | Pound......| 42.9) 55.3) 44.7) 44.6) 38. 2) 53.5) 43.3) 41.9) 38. 4) 50 ’ #. 7, 51. 0 
Oleomargarine..........|..... Pare Poise atl | 28.8) 28.8) 28.8)..... 28. 4| 25.0) 24. 6)..... 32. 9 mF 34.7) 28. 3) 
eae margarine.......... ew als BE sib bilauncd | 20.3) 27.6) 27.4)..... 27. 1 24. 5| ma. 2i.....1 2 30, 9) 28. 4) 
Gs 60s ticwsctenss se bebe o's do.......| 21.3) 33.2) 30. 9) 26.5) 21.7] 33. 3) 30. 3) 28. 8| 20.0) 34. ’ 5. § 32. 2 
DR akc bdiditieh didwidcvaleds va do.......| 15.7} 16.0) 16. 8| 15.8) 15. 4] 19.1) 17.9} 17. 4) 15.4) 1 y Li. 
ESOS oR eeRPRREES NeOE Re do.......|.....| 21.0) 21.9] 21.5)..... 23. 4| 21. 2) 21.2)... | 2 2. 5 2B. 6) 
Eggs, strictly fresh. ..... | Dozen... 22.9) 30. 5| 26. 5; 27.7) 21. 2) 29. 2| 28. 5| 28.0) 21.9 2s 9 $2.3) 27.1 
| | | | | 
ES ee See | Pound......| 6.0) 10.1) 9.0) 92 56 %9 &4) 84) 5.6) 1 9) 83 
ses inns Has dwn & dabei OD. ants i 3. 6) 6.3} 5.7) 5.6 3.1) &7) 49) 4.9 29) &§ 6.0 5.4 
TS Serres Saye do.... 2.0; 2.7) 27, 28 3.3] & 1) 3.8) 38} 24 3,3) 3.0 
Rolled oats..............|....-  _ erst EE H.1) 9.5) 9.5)..... 7.3} &9 7.1)..... 0.6 9.9 
Corn flakes.............. | &os. pkg....|..... 12. 4) 10.5) 10.3/..... 12.5) 05) 9.4)..... 2 12.6) 10.2 
| 
‘3 Cream of Wheat......... war el winngi 29. 3; 26.7) 26.7)..... 20. 7] 26. 2) 25. 2).....| 29.2, 25.9 
at er POUME. cehsii..- 18. 0} 17.6) 17.1 ..... 20. 7) 17. 8} 17.0).....| 17.9 19. 7) 19. 8 
z tite nthe sos obs. Re: do.......| 8.0} 6.5) 7.9) 7.9) 90) 10.3) 96 97) 9.1) 9 1.8 83 
4 Beans,navy............ esa * OES me 7.5, 9.4) 9.3)..... 7.5) 85) 9.2)..... 5 86 9.2 
ie Potatoes... 002000... je--eeGO....-..{ 16) 26) 32) 29) 22) 17) 27) 23) 08 | 2 29 3.6 
7. } | “| te 
Mt I a a idawe "eae | asad 3.4) 11.0) 13.0)..... 2.8} 11.3} 14.7)..... { 3.7) 12.1 
see i SC ee laxie os roe eee Sy ae 5.9 5.6) 5.1 28 33 
at , Beans, baked........... | No. 2can....|.....| 15.2) 24.4] 13.2)... 13. 4} 11.0) 11.1 16. 9 4G 13 ¢ 
: Corn, canned....-....... lod cos do......./..--.| 15.2) 4.8) 4.6)... 15. 0} 15.0) 14.8 6.9 16.3 
i as, cannmed............ juas oe Ee 18. 1) 17.9) 17.8)... 15.4) 15.4) 15.5,..... 1.6 17.0 
i 
Tomatoes, canned....... L4G theddibecode 10.9} 13.6) 13.1)..... 12.7} 14.3) 14. 6 10. 8 13. 4 
q Sugar, granulated... ... Pound. ..... | 5.3} 9.9) 6.8) 7.0) 53) 25) 62) 64 56 9 29 69 
WINN db sb, da diins bobd cb lbawud y eee 63. 8; 88. 8; 88.2) 88.0) 50. 0} 71. 2) 68.4) 68.0 45.0 ¢ 1) 71.7 
Coffee bb uSS Md cb cdesselbdwye OB. cnt 27.5), 36.4 sa 37.7) 27. 5} 32. 8} 31. 9) 32.3) 30.8 39.9 8.8) 33. 1 
RU ee Coe es ae 21.5| 20.3) 20.4]... 21. 1) 19.7) 20.8... i9 + 20.9 19.8 17.5 
A ca stn cdh son» sodidbase OR Meleilacnck 33.7] 26.2) 25.6)..... 30. 4) 25.0) 24.9).....| 30.8) 24.9) 2 o 5 2S 
Bananas. ............... Dozen.......)..... 38. 2) 31.7) 32. 3)..... $12, 3/910. 1/2. 9.5,..... 14. re bp 
SID. Gs Sadi donc cckdbeeds Bi cdi lcsork a7 si. @. 1)..... 44,1) 56.2) 58.2-....) 48.1 , 4.4) 51 4 
1 Whole. 
a 
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. 1s] Apr. 15—| Apr. 15— yr. 15 
pr. Mar. Apr.| “7 | Mar.) Apr. : | Mar.) Apr! AT Mar.| Apr.) net: Me Mar. | Apr. 
is | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |— ——1_ 15, 4 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
oat. 1922 1922.  s913 | agar |!922 1922. tors | 10m 1922 1922.| 1913 | 1991 1922. |1922. | 1919 190) | 1922. | 1922, 
Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cis. | Crs. 
4, 1| 28. 6) 30. 7] 26. 6| 43. 1] 38, 2} 38. 6} 31. 6) 49. 1 45. 0) 44. 7) 22. 1) 33. 5, 31. 2) 31. 4| 26.1) 42.9 30.1] 39.5 
$3, 7) 28. 6] 30. 6) 25. 4) 49. I} 37. 2) 37. 8} 28. 0} 41. 6 36. 3) 36. 3) 19. 3] 30. 7| 28. 0| 28. 3] 25.1 41.91 37.9) 37-9 
me 1! 24. 9} 26. 1 21. 2) 33. 9) 32. 5) 31. 8} 22. 4) 35. 7] 32. 3} 32. 4) 20. 9] 28. 8| 25. 9] 27. 5] 296 38.0} 34.5) 34.8 
7.0. 19. 4) 20. 1] 17.6) 23. 0} 20. 2! 19. 8] 18. 8) 28, 9] 29. 1 22. 4) 15. 4) 21.8 19.6) 20. 1) 16.6) 23.9! 20.8] 20.6 
17.8 15.4) 15.6} 12.8) 13.7) 11.7) 11.7]... | 17. 8} 13. 7) 13. 5) 11. 6} 17.7) 16,2) 16.0) 14.8) 20.4) 18.4) 18.0 
; 7.7) 32.4) 31. 4) 23.2) 38. 1] 30.7) 32. 6) 23. 0) 36. Si 30, ; 34. 9} 22. 5| 41.2 32.7) 35. 3 22.7| 39.71 33.4) 35.2 
) #2 41. 5) 41. 4| 23. 8} 37.9 35, 5) 36. 2) 27. 0) 46. 9} 39.2) 40.9) 29. 1) 48.5) 40.0) 41. 4} 24. 9) 41.8] 36.8) 37.4 
48.3) 47. 9) 47, 71020. 3) 155. 3) 184 1/134. 2) 81. 4) 58. 4) 56. 1) 58. 3) 27. 6 48.9 48.7) 52. 1] 28.51 53.11 56.31 BI 2 
$5.0) 34. 4) 39. G 22. 0} 35. 7) 39. 3) 40. 8) 21.8} 35. 1) 39, 1) 39. 6 22. 0} 38.2 41.5, 40.7] 19.01 33.8] 36.31 37.1 
G. 1) 37.9) 39. 1] 23. 8} 44. 9} 38. 6) 39.6) 23.7] 48.1! 40, 8] 41 9 2 3 12.9) 40. 2) 39. 3) 21.3] 44.6) 37.7] 37.9 
#6, 5) 92.1, 32.1).....] 36. 8} 28.2 27.9) ..... 39. 5) 35.5) 35.0).....| 41.3) 37.1) 36.4).....] 41.4) 29.8) 208 
0.0 15.0) 15.0} 9.01 17. 0} 17.0] 16.3) 9.01 16.0 14.0) 14.0; 10.0] 16.5 14.7] 14.7] 9.0) 15,0 15.0) 14.0 
15.1) 11.6) 1.6... 13. 7} 10. 3} 10.1)... .. 14. 11.2] 11.1)... 14.7) 11.0) 11. 0).. 13,8} 10.3) 10.1 
@. 7) SL. 0) 50. OF 42. 2) 57. 4) 46. 2) 45.1) 40. 3} 54. 5) 44. 4) 45. 1) 40.3) 59.1] 47.51 47.11 40.9] By ol 45 7 44.8 
4.7) 29.3) 30.2).....| 31.6) 28.4) 23.4). 31. 4] 28.0) 28. 5)... | 31.2) 27.7] 27.7 33.3} 27.3} 27.5 
| | | j | 
9) 28. 4) 27. j Re 28. 1] 26. 4] 25.8)..... | 29. 0} 26.0) 26.4)... .. | 28.7) 26.2) 26,1)... | 27.8] 25.6] 253 
5, § 32. 2) 30. 9) 24. 5; 40. 1] 34. 3) 34. 3) 22. o| 37. 3) 33. 3| 33.3 22. 0} 37. 5} 32. 0} 31. S| 19. 6) 38 6) 33.3) 33.3 
i 17.9 17. 7) 16. 4 15. 8) 36. 4 16. 4) 16. 1) 15.7) 17, 1] 16.3} 16. 3 14.8] 17.5, 16.9) 16.41 15 9119.1) 16.9) 16.4 
2. 5| B. 6) 22 1..... 20. 7] 20.7) 20. 8)..... 21, 8 19. 9] 19. 7)..... | 23. 2} 22. 6) 22. 9!.....] 21.9] 20.51 20.8 
| 322.3 27. 1) 30. q 33. 0} 43. 5! 36. 8) 38.9) 28. 9 46. 1, 44.0) 39.1) 21.9) 31 9) 28. 1) 27. 4} 30. | 43.7; 36.9) 39.1 
‘ £9 83 83) 5.6 10.4 86 86 6.0) 102) 81) 81 5.1) 9.2 8.1) 81) 6.0106 8&9] gg 
6.0 5.4 54) 3.6 5.9 5.3) 5.3) 3.1) 5.7] 5.4] 5.2 3.81 6.8 6.0 5.91 3.2 6.0} 5.4, 5&4 
; 33 3.0 3.0) 3.6) 67) 5.7) 5.7) 29) 6.2 6.0] 5.9 2.6 32 28 2.91 3.41 6.6] 5.3) &3 * 
0.6 99 97... 8.8} 7.7) 7.6)..... 10.1) 8.9) 9.0..... 10.3) 88) 8&8). 8.5) 7.8! 7.7 
12.6) 10.2} 10,2)... 11.1) 9.2) 91)..... } 11.2) 9.7] 9.6..... 11.6 9.8) 9.7 11,0) 91) 90 
; ’ | 
29.2) 25.9) 24.9). 27. 9 25. 5] 25. 3 Rees | 28 5) 25.1) 24. 8)..... | 29.8 24.8) 24.8 28.9} 25.1) 25.0 
' 19.7/ 19.8) 198... 22. 2} 21. 5) 21.6).....| 22.2] 22.1/ 22.0... 9.9 9.5) 9.6)...../ 22.2! 21.4) 20,8 
9 7.8 &3 84) 9.0 8.3 8.8) 88) 9.3) 10.5) 9.1) 9.2/7.4) 7.9 8&4! BS 8.0; 9.3) 9.1) 91 
£6 9.2) 28..... 7.8} 8.2 8. 6j..... 7.9) 8.7] 9. 2)..... 7.0' 8.6) 9.4 ..| 90] 87] &2 
5 9 29 36 34 24) 271 3.4! is 1.6) 21 3.1) 2.8) 20 3.4 3.9) 3.5 24 3.2! 3.81 37 
} } | | 
.7} 121) 15.6)... 6.8) 11.7) 14.8).....| 4,2) 11.5) 15.0)..... 3.4 10.6 13.3 3.8) 11.4) 14.9 
28 33) 30..... 6.1) 6.4) 6.9).....| 6.21 7.0 6.)-22. 3.0) 3.5] 2.6)..... 6.1) 5.8 67 
14.6) 18. 4] 13. 5).,...] 12. 2) 11. 3} 10 8|---- "| 14.3! 12.31 11. 91.-.. | 14.9 126 Is 13.5) 11.8 11.8 
15.9 16.3) 16.3'..... 16. 3 15. 5) 15, 5|.....| 20.1] 18.3] 18.3/..... 14. 3] 14.1) 13.9)..... 5} 14.2] 14,1 
17.6] 17.0 17,0)... | les +<, 2 ell 8.2) 17.0) 17.1... 16. 2) 16,4 
0.8 13.4) 13.3)..... 12.6 1241... y 7|...--| 11.8) 12.3! 13.7.....1 105 12,2) 124 
$9 69 7.1) 51] 87 5.5] 5.8) 5.2) 9.3 6.1) 6.4 5.2) 9.3) 6.1! 62) 49) BO 5.71 &. 
1 71.7) 71,7) 53. 8) 50. 1) 49.5) 48. 4! 55.0, 56.91 55.5) 56.2) 62.1 71.8, 70.8) 71.1) 43.2 53.5, 48.5 
8.8) 33.1) 34, 5 29. 3} 30.3) 32. 6) 32.8) 33.8) 38.0) 37.9) 37.3, 26.4 30.6) 30.8 30.8| 27.5, 32.9 32.9 
| | 
} 8}. me 18, 2) 18.1) 18. 5)..... 
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8 Per pound. 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL Ap pyey oe oF FOC 
———— = J —— 
a Norfolk, Va. | Omaha, Nebr. Pe Philad 
ui | Unit. Apr. 15 a’ 
4 Astiste com Apr.| Mar.| Apr. age gai Mar. | Apr. | Apr. B Apr. 
# 15, | 15; | 15, |———-|_ 15, 5, | 15, : 
4 1921. | 1922. | 1922. | 1915 | ygo1 | 1922. | 1922. | 1921. y 1913 (192 
"4 ae oe: eee Se be 
a Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| ce on.| Cts 
4 Sirloin steak. ............ Pound...... 44.1) 37.8) 35.4) 24.7) 36.8) 33.6) 34.0) 34.4 30, 01.50. | 
- EE So wiv noddctvacledcug icnls Cn 37.2} 30.7] 30.1) 20.8 32.4] 29.5) 29.7] 33.2 7] 307 25, 2) 42. 
i i chrGie os dadensledoas ee 34. 8} 30.3) 29.8) 17.1) 26.8) 24.4) 24.8) 25.4 1 9 92. 4] 35: 4 
4 ee hee "Wa 22.8} 20.3) 18.8} 15.4) 19.9} 19.0) 19.0) 22. | 17. i 22 
H NE ged ek cs codsices|soost Se 16.7} 13.5) 13.3) 10.4) 12.2) 11.0) 11.0) 15. 1 198 a6 2 
i Watechebe. ..............|..... ie 34.6] 28.7) 29.9| 20.4) 34.6) 29.9] 31.5) 35.3 . 4) 39. 
* Es darddnddcanoas|s- ol | Mee 42.8} 34.6] 35.4) 28.0) 50.3) 46.1) 46.1| 46.9) 4 4] 5, 4 40. 4 
re th Me evn diecedesces|s sail 43.5, 41.3) 43.0) 29.0) 52.4) 54.3) 55.4) 50.0 ) 30. 7) 54. 2 
; acta cdine ws da ctalas ood ite ae 41.1) 38.8} 41.9) 17.5) 32.4) 36.9] 39.6) 34.3 0 20. 8} 37.5 
Eee ae Webae'sa. 44.4) 38.2) 36.5) 19.8) 36.7) 33.4) 33. 7 39. 8 22. 7| 47.0 
} 
Salmon, canned, red.....).....d0...... 34.0; 29.8) 29.1)...... 38.4) 33.3) 33.2) 37.0) 33.2) 334) BBBBL...- | 33. 5 
Milk, fresh............... Quart....... 20.0; 17.0) 17.0) 8.2) 12.8) 11.0) 11.0 13 0.8 8, 0) 13.0 
Milk, evaporated......... 15-16 0z.can.| 15.0) 10.6) 10.4)...... 14.9} 11.3} 10.8 14.7 1] | 14.7 
ee bacb eae | Pound ..... 60.3} 48.1) 47.0) 38.8) 53.9) 41.5) 41.5) 52.2) 4 4] {7.3| 64. 2 
Oleomargarine...........|..... Ruesitee 39. 5} 29.0) 26.8)...... 36.6) 29.2) 29.1) 31.2 7. wee] Oaet 
| 
Nut margarine...........'..... _ WARE 29.0} 28.1) 27. ol eet iat 31.5) 27.9) 28.1) 30.2) 27.3) 271 vacee] 29.3 
EE SES Fae _ ae 36. 5} 31.7) 28.4) 22.5) 36.8) 31.1) 31.1) 36.9 1.7 25.0) 41.7 
SERRE Oy " Sapsy 18.9} 16.7) 16. 5 17.3} 21.1) 20.0} 19.6 18.6) 17.3) 163 | 15.3} 17.0 
OR SRRRIRRE ai GB cy a4 22.4} 21.0) 21.1)...... 25.2} 23.1) 23.81 24.9) 22 || 25 evel 21.2 
Eggs, strictly fresh ....... Dozen.......| 32.2) 27.5 ae 20.5) 27.2} 27.3) 27.0) 27.5) 25.9) 26, 24.9) 36. 7 
Re eee | Pound...... 10.0) 80} 8&0) 5.2) 11.8 98! 9.8 10.8 94) 91 4.8) 9.6 
IE di code vinedidpes se leooep | “hoe 6.2} 5.2) 6.3) 29) 6.3) 44) 4.5 5.9 5 1) 6.0 
Corn meal..22200222002T. m5, 3. 4.1) 3.0 32} 23) 44) 33] 3.5) 43 27| 4.¢ 
eel Ge. 2, «2. 9.9 82 7.9)...... 11.4) 10.2) 10.2) 11.6 ) 88 Bel... | &8 
Corn flakes............... 8-oz. pkg....| 13.0) 9.9 at paeebe 14.5} 11.2} 10.9) 141 4 ii. & 
Cream of Wheat.......... | 28-02. pke. 28.1! 26.5! 25.7/...... 31.3] 25.7] 25.4) 31. 7 | 28. 
Macaroni................. ound ...... 20.4; 19.8) 19.8)...... 21.3) 19.5) 20.2) 19.6 | 21. € 
edie odd cacensloow dt do...... 10.5, 9.8 98 8&5 9<.01 8&4 9.0 9. .0 9.8) 10. 2 
‘ Beans, navy............. feaoil ' See 8.8} 9.3} 9.4)...... 81) 91) 9.5) 7.5 1,7 8. 
4 BES cv pedbcusdceosi mee es 2.8 3.2) 33) 1.3) 23) 29 26 1.9 2.6 21) 22 
a : 
4 NL), dic dss ssadghicode Mivd2. 4.4 12.6) 14.4)...... 3.4 12.1) 146 4.5 | ie |..... | 3. 
ya + NS scthbe cds sete iplaseee G0... <4. 48 4.9 6.1)...... 4.77 5.3) 49 5.0 2] fie |..... | 5.€ 
fi f Beans, baked. ........... |‘No. 2can...| 11.7) 10.4) 10.4)...... 17.5) 14.6) 14.6 15.8 ) 129 MM |... | 13.1 
q Corn, canned.............)..... Ws ks a 16.8) 15.0} 14.9)...... 14.7) 15.5) 15.7) 15.5 7) 14.7 | 15. 
; Peas, canned............. ioe bs 5 ace 21.4) 20.3) 20.4)...... 15.4; 16,3) 16.3) 17.1 16.9 Mae ..... 16. ; 
Tomatoes, canned... ..... ORES Soe 11.4) 12.7) 12.9)...... 7.3) 14.4) 144 12.0 14.3 150 Bi ...... | 11. 
Sugar, granulated ........ Pound...... 9.4 6.1) 62 56.8 10.0 6.7) 7.0 9.8 6.8 7.2 49) 8. 
| Se RSS Ta " WES 84.3) 74.6) 75.1) 56.0) 74.9) 70.3) 69.9 66.4) § 61.0 54.0) 61. 
a cegtdiiesciccees [reese GB. dea 41.2} 36.9) 37.1) 30.0) 38.6) 37.5) 37.5 34.1 | } 33.9 25.0) 30. : 
Se eM. 6) dee 17.9} 183) 19.4)...... 20.9) 20.0} 20.4 24.8 22.3 2.1) HM ..... | 18. 
PS ss on dgdevecdssccshigrii@@eeas cco 30. 9| 24.5} 24.5|...... $3.9] 27.6) 27.6) 32.2) 27.8) 27.0 vee] Be 
Bananas....... ppoccewses | Dozen.......| 30.5) 34.2) 35.5)...... 414.3) 410.5) 410.0 412.4 * 110.4 +] 87. 
tock Seiad scsees Px rs | 48.5) 49. . 61. 4)...... 38. 50.1) 56.1) 42.1 | 45. 














! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of tl 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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RETAIL. PRICES OF FOOD, 


of FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 





47. 











Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| Portland, 














Apt. 19~ | \rar.| Apr. 
et 1 ee 
Q99 4 
1013 {1921 1922.| 1922. 
ou.| Cte. Cts.| Cts. 
130, 01.50. 0144. 5745. 1 
5, 2} 42. 2| 35. 1) 35. 8 
» 4| 35: 7} 31. 0} 31.0 
17.3] 22.3 19. 0] 18.8 
12, 0) 12. : 10. 4} 10. 0 
9, 4| 39. 0) 34. 1] 36. 3 
95, 4| 40. 4] 36. 4) 36.9 
| 30.7 54. 2) 55. 6) 56. 6 
90, &| 37. 5} 40.1) 40. 4 
2.7} 47.0) 40.2) 40. 8 
} 

_..| 33.5] 27.9) 27.6 
sO} 13. 0} 11.0) 11.0) 
aad 14.7] 11.4) 11.1 
47.3] 64. 2} 51.3) 50.6 
| ad 2.7| 26. 8} 28, 3) 
ledeuad 
195.0} 41. 7| 36. 1) 36. 2 
| 15.3} 17. 0} 16. 3) 15.7 
& 21. 2} 20. 3} 20.4 
24.9} 36. 7} 32.9) 33.1 
| 4.8! 9.6 87) 8&7 
3.1) 6.0 53 54 
27| 4.6) 3.9) 40 
vases &9 84 8&2 
wt 11.8 “ 9.6 
28. 3) 25.2} 24.9) 
om, 21.6) 21. 4) 21.3 
9.8) 10.3] 10.2) 10,2 
| &5 &5 BT 
2.1, 23 ae 3. 6 
snl 3.0) 11.0, 12.6 
ale 5.6] 5.6) 5.6 
bai 13.1] 11.6) 11.6 
ill 15.8} 15.2) 15.1 
sad | 16.3 ae 16.6 
sate 11. 2} 12.3) 12.6 
4.9 & 7) 5.7) 6&8 
4.0) 61. 7] 60. 4) 60. 4 
25.0) 30. 2} 29.3) 29. 5 
il 18. 1] 16.4) 17.0 
ail 28. 4| 23. 3) 23. 3) 
37. 3] 33. 7| 33. 3! 

| $5.3) 57.4) 64. 5 

i 


Apr. 15— 


1913 1921 








3 


SSooerKt WsIenws’ 


PRSSRB PSERN 
mua soSe™! 


— 
-} 
cow 


mors 


me OO I 


DWeEWNH SGoOwes-! 


seeee 


WA2S qewosin 


eetee 








ll 
15, 


1922.| 1922.| 1921.| 1922.| 1922.| 





Cts. 
38. 6 
31. 
29. 
20. 
10. 


31. 
38. 
55. 
39. 
42. 


29. 
12. 
10. 
46. 
25. 


o-Smx 


Sm OUVne-i 


R 
ee ee CO COS 


ai $2 
oe 


co bt 
eSy 
[—] 


Cie DOO Ce, Ose AIR Oe 


Ips 
Se roD> 3102 Wt 





= l 
Apr.| Apr. Mar.| 
15, | 15, | 15, 


Lied 

















Me. 


Portland, Oreg. 





Apr. 15— 





Apr. 
15, 


1913 1921 | 



































2. | cts.| cxs.| Cvs. Cts.| Cts. 
39. 7/156. 6)152. 4152, 4| 22. 4| 30, 2 
32. 1| 45. 9| 41. 5] 41.6] 20. 0| 28.6 
29. 8| 30. 3| 27. 7| 27.5] 18.7] 26.9 
20. 0| 20.2} 18. 4] 18. 4] 15.6) 20.0 
10.4 wine 12. 8} 13.1) 15.5 
32. 6| 37.9] 32.6] 37. 0} 21.0) 36.0 
40. 5| 42. 0| 36. 3] 36. 5| 30.0) 48.3 
54. 7| 49. 4| 51.9] 54. 1] 29.7] 47.7 
39. 1] 32. 9] 37.4] 38. 2| 19. 2| 32.7) 
43. 3| 51.1) 44.5] 44.6) 21.5) 39.2 
29.3} 36.8} 28.9] 28.7|..... 43. 8 
12. 0| 15.5] 13.0] 13.0) 9.3] 12.8 
10, 2| 15. 2| 12.0) 12.1).....| 14.0 
46. 1| 61.6) 48.3) 49. 2) 40.0) 48.0 
25. 9| 37.9) 30.9 me Seaicd | 30.0 
26. 3| 29.9] 27.6) 27.7)..... | 30.4 
32. 9| 38.3) 33. 7] 34.5) 20.5) 40.6 
15. 1] 17. 5| 17.6) 17.3) 18. 4| 23.6 
20. 6} 24.6) 22. 1] 22.5).....| 25.7 
sn ‘mues seas inetd pate teas 
8.1] 10.0) 9.0) 9.2) 5.6) 9.5) 
5.2) 6.0) 5.5} 5.5] 2.9) 5.2) 
4.0} 5.1) 3.91 4.0] 3.3) 4.8) 
9.0) 8.1) 6.9 6.9).....| 9.7 
wwe Seats tags teage A and 14.0 
25. 4| 29.3] 26.6) 26.2/..... 32 5| 
20.7| 23.9] 24.2) 23.9)... 16. 5) 
9.4] 10.4) 10. 4! 10. 5) °8.6) 10.1) 
9.6) 7.9] 8&6 9.4)..... 7.5) 
2.7; 1.9] 2.6 oF 0.5) 1.8 
14.5} 3.1] 12.2! 15.4)... 2.5 
6.5] 1.9) 4.2) 5.40.02. 4.9 
12. 6| 18.0) 15.3] 15.9|..... 19. 2 
14. 1] 17.0] 16. 1] 16.0).. 22. 19. 0 
15.5) 19.9 20. 3} 20, 2 hindi 17.6 
13. 6/220. 5/222, 6/223. 4)... $14. 8) 
6.5) 9.8) 6.3) 6.7) 6.1) 10.3 
76. 8| 57.3] 57. 0| 56. 5| 55.0) 65.0 
35. 8, 39.5| 38.6) 38.5) 35.0) 38.8 
20.6} 18.0} 18.4] 19.2)..... 10.2 
25. 1| 30.6} 23.1] 22.9)..... 30. 6| 
41, 8413. 2/410. 2410. 5)... 415.3) 
58. §| 43.6) 59.8) 70.3 a 45. 6 





Mar. Apr.| 
15, | 15, 
1922. 1922.| 


















Providence, R. I. 


Apr. 15— 


1913 


1921 


Cts. 
28. 2| 28. 
25. 5) 25. 4) 31.2) 50.3) 
24. 4) 24. 5] 25.0) 37.2 
17.0) 16. 8} 19.4) 28. 6) 
12. 8) 12, , a -_ 
31.7, 30. 8| 22.6) 41.9) 
44.2) 45.0) 22.4) 39. 5) 
49. 3| 50. 8} 28. 5) 55. 5] 
34. 0} 34.9) 21.7) 38. 6) 
35.6) 36. 6 23. 6) 49. 1) 
41.4) 41.4)..... 40. 3} 
11.8) 11.8) 9.0) 15.1 
11.6) 11. 5)..... | 15.4 
44.3) 42.1) 43.4) 55.1 
28. 8} 28. 8)..... | 35.2 
28. 2 on. 4 seca 28, 9) 
35. 5| 35. 8) 22.3) 38.2 
19. 3) 19.9) 15.2) 17.1 
24.3) 24.7)..... 23. 6 
24.6) 26. ° 29. 5) 47. 
9.3) 9.3) 6.0) 10.6) 
4.6) 4.8) 3.4) 6.3) 
3.4, 3.4) 2.9) 4.7 
9.4; 9.3/.....| 10.8 
11.7) 11.4)..... | 12.9 
| 
28. 9 28.7/..... 30. 0 
17. 5) 17. 5)..... 23. 8 
10.0) 10.2) 9.3) 10.3 
e- 28..... | 8.1 
2, 2) "7 1.5) 2.1 
9.7) 13.0)..... 3. 5 
5.8} 5.9). 6.0 
17. 8| 17.6)..... 14.6 
18. 0} 18. 0)..... 18.5 
18. 5] 18. 4]..... 20. 1 
#14. 5l014. 51 — 13.1 
7.1] 7.2) 5.0) 9.6 
61. 9 62. 5; 48.3) 60.1 
36. 9) 36. * 30.0) 40.0 
| 
16.0} 17. 3)..... | 20.1 
24. 6} 24. 3}.....| 30.3 
413. 5/413. 8)... . | 43.3 
50. 8 


50. 3} 57.7 





Mar. | Apr. 
15, | 15, 
1922. 1922. 


Pk) 


3 





Cua.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
2)! 40, 0165. 7| 1 62. 1,161.6 
44. 


33. 


44.3 
33.9 
24.2 
15. 


38. 
35. 
56. 
42. 
42, 


Bere 


2 hON 


wm DO Ge tO 
ee 
Qe nanom FORO BOOT 


oro 


© 9 


— =—— = it 
SSepn SARs po 


wo 


— 
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CRON GOO NeW OWE 


ow 
Po 
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3 No. 2) can. 





4 Per pound, 
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Richmond, Va. |Rochester,N.Y.! St. Lo " , 
} St. rau 
Article. Jnit. | Apr. 15— Ap 
rticle Uns ot en |Mar.| Apr. Apr.| Mar. Apr. ty , 
of > 1a 
1913 | 192 1922, |1922. 1921. a9, 192% 1912 | 1921 > ii 
= ea —_ — en 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts, ; Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Lee Cts “a 
I BOO i aso nid vice ore vices Pound...... 21.8 41.3) 37.9 38. 1) 38.6} 34.6) 35,0) 23.4) 36. Cts. 
Hound steak.................-|-.0-+ do.......| 19.6) 37.4) 32.3) 33.0} 33.2) 28.6) 29.3) 21.4) 33 4 $5.9 30. 
 ctiinddn Hd ei mon dike lndiise Y ee 18. 9 32.5) 28.7 29.8) 28.9) 25.7) 26. i 19.1) 30. 4) oe a 29.9, 25. 
ID sin Hib plbicld b onte dicle Pe dinhed do....... 15.3) 24.8) 21.4) 21.1) 28.3) 21.2) 21-0) 14.7) 20 4 0.1) 25.. 
I actbatils orc sisinaiiu eh dhas ¢ do 12.9 19.0) 16.4] 15.9) 14.5) 11.3! 11.5) 10.9) 15.4 2.0 7 
13.3; 10. 
ID cttlnitidee oli onic cciwinitic oPoaee é Rie din stl 21. 2} 35.6) 30. 4) 30.9) 36.0) 32.8) 35. | 18.8) 34. ( 8 20.8 - 
RMA cists sn ain's cnn eite chs aoe d do 24. 4) 38. 4| 84.1) 33.9 35. 4) 31.3) 31.9) 24.3) 40.2 a7 33.2 27. 
SNe ini, cise. chbe ole. dte 3 do 25.7] 44.7| 44.1) 44.8) 48.1) 49.4) 49.9] 25.7 4s. 9 4.2 40. 
SIN TI ocidin Adis oi with sitte oon Oe asda.) ie 19.7] 39.1) 41.7) 43.1) 34.1) 37.6) 39.3) 17.3. 23.4 ’ 8.7 45. 
ee lies then th winds oly didiied | eS 22.1) 42.5) 37.9] 36.5, 47.5 as 42.91 19.1 37.5 3L.9 + 
| | | 37.4 - 
Salmon, canned, red........../..... ere ' 16,91 15.3)' 14.9) 36.6) 30.4) 29.9)... .. 37.0) 3% 
0S eee |; Quait......, | 10.0) 14.0) 14.0) 13.0; 12.5) 13.0) 12.0) 8.0, 14.0 0.0 36. 
Milk, evaported.. -----.-| 15-16 og. can |..... 15. 3) 12.6) 12.3) 15. 11.6) = Se 13.5 12.0, 10. 
NM Macias vn abc owns 2 Pound...... | 44.2) 62.5) 52.5) 52.9 54.9) 44.7) 45.3) 38.8) 56.7) 4 14.7) 12. 
Oleomargarine................ ee dO.......|-+-++| 35.6) 30.9) 30.9) 33.3) 28.8) 28.4)... 30 S.1 al. 
| j | 3.0 «Zi. 
Notmargarine................/..... a RE? 31.9) 27.9) 27.7| 28.1) 26.9) 26.6)..... 27.1 ) 
EL ERS Steg do. 22. 3} 37.6) 32.9] 31. 4) 37.4) 33.0) 32.5) 19.3 3 28.3, 26. 
NE ehh 6 okt athe ahi Metta 3 do.......| 15.0) 18.2) 18. 1) 17.7] 18.2) 16.8) 16.8) 13.8 | 35.9 32. 
TEC TEE SERRA Tipe, do ~«-+-| 23.6) 21.7] 22.0) 22.5) 21.1) 21.0).....) 22 12.0 16. 
—. strictly fresh.. | Dozen....... 21,4) 31.4) 29. 1) 29.5) 33.9 34.1) B2. 3} 19.4) 2 a3 ay 
| | .8 2 
I Se stk < cickididn tidal s ode di ot | Pound...... 5.3] 10.8) 9.1) 9.1 10.0) 8.1) 8.1) 5.6 10.¢ | 
as di tib als yogis ie « dibiea do,......| 3.3] 6.1) 5.4] 5.4) 6.0) 5.2) 5.2) 2.9 5 0.9 5 
hells din onic tensdudiind thnks, 2.0; 4.2; 3.9 4.1) 5.7) 4.6 4.91 21) 3 5.6 o. 
Rolled oats................... Se at ge 11.1) 10.1) 10.2 8.2) 7.4) 7.3)..... 4.4 3.) 
IDS tile Behsibn oo cide ddee | oz. pkg....|..... 4 10.3) 10.3 ad 9. 5 | oes 10 oe A 
> 
Cream of Wheat.............. | 28-02 phe.--|---- 30.6) 27.9] 27.9) 28.9) 25.0) 25.0...... 30.3 | | 
edits +> +2 eacende| | Pound......|..... 21.2) 21.5} 21.5) 20. 3 19. 4] 18.9)... .-| 20.7] 21.7 2 0.0 26. 
Mis thal ik, t's rsa hikes |..---40.......] 9.8} 10.5} 11.6] 11.0) 9.7) 9.5} 9.3) 8.3) 7.9 9.4 18. 
ND cibowescncsotasecdiadwed re eer 9.0) 9.1) 9.8 8. 4| 8.5) 9.0)..... f + ad 
INES «dda ods. os <n oc’ faa..2 Sg 1.7] 24) 4.3] 3.8 1.3) 2.5 a4 12} 2 +, ee 
ff “ 
ii shine ss pocsbndde tunes: alee Eee 4.7| 11,9) 18.5) 2.5) 10.4) 13.7)..... 3. 3! 
Cabbage...... ids $eecpedininadidinns ahs «alld 5.4| 6.2) 5.8 4.91 5.0] 5.9 4.1 3.0 Hl. 
Beans, baked................. No. 2 can....|..... 12. 1} 12.0} 12.0, 12.1) 11.0) 11.3)..... 12.1 ii 5, 
Corn, canned..............-../..... ES ee 15.8) 15.3] 15.3) 16.9 15.2) 15.5 4.9 1) 14. 
nn Nn do. --| 20.6) 19.6) 19.6) 18.6) 19.0) 19.1)... 16.1 + Es 
Tomato.s, cauned............/..... | ee Oe 11.7] 13.41 13.1) 12.3] 13.1] 13.4)... | 10.7 > si 
me aranulated ibels otiedede | Pound...... 5.1) 9.7) 6.5! 6.7) 9. -l} 6.3 + it. 
Bs Gh ck eclndik> 40 olb>wsin cas» facie AMMGS oti. id 56.0) 84.2) 78.7! 79.1 BI 6 0 = ge 
Cotte 5 lb knits ol cde citinatin« |- 000 Ors -0-5. 26.8) 37,1) 35.2) 35.4 : J . 9 39. 
SS eee BB in. 0 edo 21.6) 20.2) 21.6) ail 20, 
abe ld on cee ndedlie dha e ere 31.7 2. 8 23.9) j 4H 4 
Bids ctwdids so ccccwepnee FRE ee 43. 3) 38.8) 37.8 3 2.5 omale ts: 
GE dilicdlin de conpheciiie abe Auta s Bien acetal + 61. 5 68.5 2.0) 50.7 13.6) ° 12. 
53 s 57. 
| Pink. a be 
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st. Paul, Minn. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





1913 


1921 











tor. Mar. | Apr. 
15 15, 15, | 
1921. 1922. | 1922. 
(ts. Cts. | Cts. 
6.9 90.9 31.3 
9.9 25.4, 26.3 
0,1) 25. 2) 26.1 
2. 0 18.8 19. 6 
13.3, 10.3, 10.1 





9 27.9 30.4 
1 9 40.8 40.6 
42,7 48 9 49.4 
31.9 34.2! 37.5 

4 33. 2 


| 0.4 84 S&S 5. 
5.6 55 5S O. 

| 44 32.5 @bB.dl 3. 

| BE. Caer! OB Bsceods 

14.0 10.2) 10.0)...... 

| 90.0 26.2) 26.2)...... 

| 19.4 188) 188)...... 
&9 9.3) &S 8.2 
is’ a €4.3.;; 
L7 2.9 27) 0.9 





woo ns 


12.5 14.3) 14 
0.11 6.6 7. 9 
72.5, 64.2) 68.5 
0.9 39.6) 40. 


19. 9 
32. 1 
* 13.6) 2. 0 


SI s 57. 7 





31.7, 
28. 6) 


Cts. 
22. 2) 
20. 0) 
18. 5) 
15. 0) 
11. 7 


~eeeee 
ee eee 
eeeee 


eeeee 
a 
“*s2<* 


“eens 


eee we 
teen 





Cts. 


30. 8! 
27. ‘| 

5 
. 9} 
. 6) 


SRESS 
1 OS Go bo wr 


> 4» Go +1 Go 














27.0 28.6 20. 3] 31. 0) 
24.0/ 24.3) 19.0) 28.9 
22.1) 21.3) 21, 0} 29.1 
17.0, 16.9 15. 0} 19. 4) 
11.6 12.6) 13.3) 15.8 


Www 


lm wweeelawees! 


Piecte« 











9 32.2 04.0) 39. 3 
7; 40.0) 33.9) 57.2) 
0 48.3) 30.0) 55.0 
1; 34.0) 17.5) 31.6 

35. 2) 24. . 2 


“. # 


9.4) 9.4 5.7] 9.6) 85 &5 

3.5 3.5) 3.3) 6. 3| 5.5 5.5 

3.6, 8.6 3.4 5.4) 4.6, 4.7 

9.7; 9.7)... 110.6) 94 9.8 

12.6) 12.6)..... | 13.5} 11.5) 11.3 
| | | 

26.9} 26.4'.....| 29.0) 24.9) 25.1 
21.3} 21.6)..... | 14.6) 12.7) 13.0 
8.8) 88 85} 9.1) &8 91 

Pe Epes wa ae BS 

2.2) 2.1 12) 3.2) 3.5, 3.3 

| | 

11.6) 14.1)..... | 2.1; 9.5 11.0) 
6.2) §.1)..... Oy TERN ee 

18.0} 17.9]..... | 17.4} 15. 4) 15. 2! 
15.1) 14.9).....| 18.3} 17.0 17.3 
15.5) 15.6)..... 19. 0} 18.0) 17. 8) 
12.5) sl... 111]? 8.3) 2.1 
7.5, 7.8 52 9.8! 6.4) 6.7] 

80.3} 81.6} 50.0) 58.3) 55.8, 56. 1) 
44.3) 43.8) 32.0) 36. * 34.0) 34.3 
17. 8 ° 15.9) 17.8 18.0 
25.3} 25.2)..... | 28. 9] 22.6) 22.6 
816.2; 916.2)... .. | 45. 0) 36.4) 36. 4 
49.0} 52.1)..... 43. 1| 53.1) 60. ( 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 


or FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 


11.2) 7.81 83) 5.6 
6.4) 5. 7| §.7| 3.4 
Lane 2a. 
10.9} 8&9 &6.... | 
12.7; 9.11 8&9. 
29. 8 25.7) 25.6 

19. 4| 19.2) 18.6 ..... 
7.7) 80} 8&3 &. 
9.8 9.3) 9.5)... 
3.0) 3. i 3.1) 1.5 
5.0) 13.3) 14.5 

4.6, 6&2) 5.2 | 
14.1) 12,2) 11.8 | 
15. 5) 14.2) 14.3)..... 
17. 7| 17.0) 17.0'...._] 
11. i} 12.3) 126..._ | 
9.3) 5.9 6.1) 5.5 
70. 6| 67.2) 67.9) 52 
32. 2) 31.2) 31.6) 31.3 


19. 
31. 
43. 
38. 





bo to 


0 


-” 
‘ 


18.4 19.1 

22. 4 22.3). 
31.3) 26.7 

40.3) 66.1)..... 





} San Francisco, Calif.) Savannah, Ga | Scranto 
Apr. 15 
| Mar.) Apr. Apr. ‘Mar.| 
15, 15 5. 15 ‘ “= | 
1922 1922. 1981’ 19 22. foes 1913 1 21 
| | | 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts 
30. 6; 31. 2) 34. 4) 29. 6) 30. 0) 24.2) 48. 4 
27. 8| 28, 1) 29. 8) 25. 0} 26. 4) 20.8) 40.3 
29. 0} 29. 1; 26.9) 23. 8! 25.0) 20.6) 326.2 
19. 8} 19.6! 18.9 16, 3} 17.0) 16.6) 25.9 
15. 0 14.9) 15.8 14.0) 15.0 11.5) 13.7 
| ® Reid 
39. 2} 39.1) 35.0) 26:8! 29.1 20. 8) 39.4 
53.7; 54. 4| 41. 1; 35. 6} 35. 5) 24. 2) 42.6) 
57. 0} 57.5) 44.0) 40.9} 42.3 27.8] 53.2 
36. 4, 37. 3) 42.0) 39.2) 38.3 20.8) 43. 3) 
40), 37. é 30.1) 23.1 ) 


9.6! 9. 4 
5.7; 6.7 
6.5) 6.2 . 
9.9 9.7 
10. 7: 10.1 
27. 4| 27.3 
23.2) 23.2 
9.8 9.7 
9.9 10.1 
3.1) 20 
| 
11.7; 12.3 
6.5; 6.2 
12. 5} 12.5 
17 0) 17.1 
17. q 17.7 
13.3) 13.6 
6H, 5 6.7 
9. 2; 50.5 
7. & 27,5 
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TABLE 5.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 





CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Conciuded. 





























































































































ARTICLES OF Fon: 


Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Il. Washir . 
i = a 
icle. Unit. 1 Apr. 15— 
satishe _ Seas BE: Mar.| Apr.|} Apr.| Mar. Apr. Ape. 1 = 
15, | 15, | 15, 15, 15, _ 't 
1913 | 1921 | 1922.| 1922] 1921.} 1 1922. 1913 | 199 » 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts.) Ci , 
Sirloin steak............ Pound...... 22.6; 33.6) 30.6) 30.8) 38.2) 31.3 $2. 2} 27.3) 47. r 
Round steak............ tt, ina csite. 20.6) 29.9) 27.0) 26.9/ 36.4) 31.1) 31.9] 24.1) 4)" " 
yeas Jenees ne ey ‘| 18.6) 27.3) 24.2) 23.8) 25.7) 21.7) 22.5! 22.9 3 
Chuck roast............. lesdet ae 15.6} 20.0; 17.8} 17.7 21.2) 18, 9; 19.1) 17. 4; 25 
Plate beef............... ba ebete ae @ 11.7) 16.0; 13.8) 13.8} 14.6) 12. 7 13. 3} 11. | J 
Pork chops.............. ss dee do.......| 24.4) 36.2) 34.4] 33.8! 35.0] 29. 6 30.1) 22.8) 40. 
CE di cith cme darn as lit ones OR 31.3) 54.3) 48.8) 49.9] 42.3 37.4) 37.9) 26. 5) 41. 
TS Madihe dis weciy d'v akc has 6x DT ee ae 30.0; 54.1) 52.7) 53.6) 48.6) 47.7) 49. 3} 29. 0} 55. 
nts aaa, Baa dice OO ss Gass 20.4; 32.5) 32.8) 35.1] 35.0] 40.6 41.1) 2: 3} 39. ¢ 
Me 6 UWB onhnc v0cscleodce ila 24.0; 40.1) 35.6) 35.3) 35.0) 33.3) 34.3] 22.8! 47 
Salmon, canned, red....| ondien an ie dens 36.3; 31.1) 30.7) 39.2) 34.9 _* | 37. 
. § “ eae Quart....... 8.6; 12.6; 13.0) 12.0) 12.5) 12.5) 11.8 9.0} 15. 7 
Milk, evaporated ..| |" | 15-16 0z.can.|..... 12.4) 10.5} 10.4) 15.8} 12.1) 11.7)... | 14.8 
i er REE gy ound...... 40.0) 45.9) 45.0) 41.6) 57.3] 44.9 44.7) 43.3) 61, 
Oleomargarine.......... lie aue 90s 265s Aocans 30.0; 28.6; 28.2] 30.0) 288) 23.4). | 33. 
Nut margarine. ......... we Se 30.6] 28.9) 286) 28.8) 27.51 27.7/.....| 30, 
SPIO. oxen vivnce ats ese for eee do....... 21.6) 39.4) 33.5) 33.3) 39.4) 34.2) 34.1) 93.5) 30, 
BRE RRCEINRE eRe: OBits can 17.7} 22.3) 18.7) 18.7] 18.7) 17.7) 17.0] 14.7) 17, 
RR i aa Mate yelp. Kop 25.3) 24.3) 24.8) 23.8) 22.1) 22.0)... | 29 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ... Dozen 25.0) 32.8) 29.2) 29.2) 29.8! 27.3) 28.9 22. 6) 34. 
ET Pound...... 5. 5} 10. 8, 2 9.9} 11.5 9.6 9.7} 5.6) 10. 
7 ee raga oe do 3.0 5.1 5.1 5.1 6.2 5.5 5.5] 3.7] 6. 
Corn meal............... re Ohisil.. 3.0, 4.9 3.8 3.8 4.6) 4.2) 4.1) 25) 3 
I ob « « ss oso oa's tte. hha Ea ee 88 85) 84) 114) 10.4) 10,2)... | 11, 
Lee &0oz. pkg. .../..... 13.9) 12.1) 12.0) 14,5) 10.5) 10.5)..... | 12 ) 
Cream of Wheat.........| Boot. Pké.... ee 30.9) 27.6) 27.4) 30.3) 28.2) 27.9]...._| 29. 
ES Re PONE 5 a iis Ps cnt 3 18.3} 18.7) 18.9) 22.4) 20.1) 20.0).... | 22. 
Eine Sit hol cco Aes. ck ee 7.7; 10.4) 10.4) 10.6] 10.2) 10.0 10.1} 9.4) 9. 
Beans, navy............ bs saga Waxes tk stages s 7.4 84 8&7) 7.8 O<.0) gOc.sl..... s 
MINDY < Shinkbcsc0cuca. jrfee Bisiks «3 O08 21 25 24) 24) 3.1) 28) 1.5) 2. 
A 0h s Pac. cictee chs O25. £5:, 3.1) 103} 123) 4.4) 13.1) 417.0,.....] 5. 
eB OR di ccdiee cad 5.3} 6.3) 6.1) 5.5) 5.7) 5.5)..... 5. l 
Beans, baked.........__ No. 2 can 18.3} 16.7) 16.5) 15.0} 13.0) 13.1)..... | 12, 
Shc cevsccchdl cate SRI ea 17.5) 17.3, 17.4] 14.7, 15.2) 15.0...... 14, 
Peas, canned............|..... _ Vere Otis 17.7) 18.5). 18.6] 17.4) 16.9] 16. 9) isin | 15. { 
Tomatoes, canned.......|.._.. a OT Pee 12.8 19.0) 19.0) 12.5) 15.3) 16.1)... 11. v1 
Sugar, granulated... --- Pound...... 5.9 101 2 7.3 10.1) 7.2) 7.3) 4.9) 9 
- “SP, Se RRR pate Dicw tiiit 50.0} 64.5) 63.2; 63.4) 82.0) 70.9) 70.6) 57.5) 7 7 
Sai biel acids .<<ohs «cc. do......./ 28.0) 381] 386) 38.6 37.2} 36.1) 36.1) 28.8) 34 } 
Sle a RE Sai | ae. in 17.2} 19.4) 20.3) 23.5) 19.8 “a 21.8 20.7 
a agen ages Bucesi. dies 30.5) 24.7) 24.8! 34.8) 26.0) 25.1)... 31 24.4 
Bananas................ Doven.......|..... #17. 0) 2 15,1) 215.1) 211.8) 210.0) 29,8)... __ 43. ( 6 
Oranges............ ee. ee RE Be 42.2} 55.4) 59.0) 43. 57.7| 64. 5) Dinca « 46, b4 
1 No. 24 can. 2 Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 
ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 


in the retail cost of food? in April, 1922, compared with the 


average cost in the year 1913, in April, 1921, and in March. 1922. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the 


one-month periods. 


These cities have been scheduled by the bureau 


at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 


on actual retail 
on the average 


rices secured each month from retail dealers and 
amily consumption of these articles in each city. 





’ For list of articles, see note 2, p. 30. 

* The consumption 

ven i the oY em LABOR gg wt for nn ag el a 4 
ve been used for each month, beginning anuary, , 
for March, 1921, p. 26. ‘ 
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figure used from January, 1913, to December 
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1920, for each article in « 
and 95. "The consumption fis 
are given in the MONTHLY Lab: 


Et 


repo! 
firms 
lowin 
follov 
in his 
Atlan 
Cleve 
Jacks 
Memy 
Norfo 
Roche 
Seattl 
The 


merch 


Percentas 
Number 
which € 


TABLE 6. 
PARE] 
IN TH. 





Cit; 


Atlanta. . 

Baltimore 
Birminghz 
Boston. ... 


Bridgepor 


Buffalo... 
Butte..... 
Charleston 
Chicago... 
Cincinnati. 


Cleveland. 
Colum bus. 
Dallas... .. 
Denver... 
Detroit... . 


Fall River. 
Houston. . 
Indianapol 
Jackson vill 
Kansas Cit 


Little Rock 

0s Angele 
Lowsville. 
Manchester 
Memphis. rs 


' Decrease 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 51 





Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of April, 99 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fol- 
lowing were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 








































































































ba following-named 38 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent 
Apr in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Butte, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
4 Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, Fal River, Houston, Indianapolis, 
“ Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Louisville, Manchester, 
: Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, New York, 
Norfolk, Peoria, Portland, Me., Pittsburgh, Providence, Richmond, 
Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Savannah, Scranton, 
Seattle, and Washington, D. C. 
The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
H. merchants responded in April: 
RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING APRIL. 
Geographical division. 
Item | United | ——<—— 
States. North South North South Weste 
| Atlantic. | Atlantic. | Central. | Central. om, 
i= . ia Es <a 
Percentage of reports received.............| 99 | 99.5 99. 4 99.4 | 98 97 
Number of cities in each section from | 
which every report was received......... 38 12 7 12 4 3 
+ 
» Taste 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN APRIL, 1922, COM- 
PARED WITH THE COST IN MARCH, 1922, APRIL, 1921, AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST 
IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES, 
| | coe } 
‘Percentage Percentage) Percentage Percentage) Percentage Percentage 
| increase | decrease | increase | increase | decrease | increase 
Apes, April, | April, | April, April, | April, 
City 1922, 1922, 1922, | City | 1922, 1922, | 1922, 
" compared | compared compared || - | compared | compared | compared 
with | wit with | with with | with 
al 19:1 year April, | March, | year April, | March, 
| ps 1913. | 1921. | 1922. | , 1913. | 1921, | 1922. 
,, y “— oe | he Weer 
: Atlanta....... a 40 | 6 | 1 || Milwaukee...... 39 | 9 | 10.1 
a) Baltimore. ...... 42 9 | 1] || Minneapolis, ....| 39 | 7 1 
“4.4 Birmingham. ... 43 10 | Bo) ee eee s 2 
5/9 Ey Boston.......... 1 | Newark......... s 1 
<= New Orleans....| 
nt ae 9 | PTA Mies. sdewihessesnseaed 13 ag 
Chicago. ........ 42 8 | _ EE ee 39 | 9 - 
Cincinnati...... 40 10 | 1 yy aes | ere i) 1.46 
reas@ GM Cleveland....... 1 Philadelphia. . . . 41 | 7 . 

the Him ‘olumbus.......)........... 10 1 | Pittsburgh. ..... 36 | 12 .3 

~~ BR... « ccna 38 8 | 1 } PertiamG, Me...) ....seceess) 7 1 

92s. WE snes stvibinn 26 11 | .2 || Portland, Oreg.. 27 | 7 I 

the a EY 42 6 | 1 | Providence...... 42 | 4 1.2 

at Fall River...... 40 8 12 Richmond...... 50 | 6 1.47 

a DUR on wtndipale nats cae. 10 11 =| Rochester.......|........... 6 1.2 

ised Indianapolis... . 33 8 1 Eg Re eae 38 | 9 1] 

end Jacksonville... .. 35 8 | at. “ ee ae 8 45 

ant Kansas City..... 37 10 | 2 | Salt Lake City . . 20 | 11 3 

ve , 

U Little Rock. .... 33 10 | 1 | San Francisco. . . 35 | 6 1] 
Los Angeles. .... 31 6 | ff eee eee 11 3 
Lowsville....... 30 7 | .4 || Seranton........ 45 | o) i} 

is Manchester... 39 9 | 1 || Seattle.......... 33 | 5 1 
ich Memphis........ 34 7 | 1.1 || Springfield, Ill..|.......... | ees 
EW | Washington,D.C.| 47 | 9 1 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.¢ 
Tes following table shows the average retail prices of coal op 



























April 15, 1921, and on March 15 and April 15, 1922, for the 
nited States and for each of the cities included in the t,{,| 
for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from the citjp. 
from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 


en 





Clevelan 























In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are Penn 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those ¢ 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales pn 
for household use. Penn 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of —_ of the Bitui 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each vt 8 are asked to quote Dales, 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household \isc oan 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not Denver, ¢ 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an ear 
extra handling is necessary. ace 

Detroit, 

AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEN0 |p Penn 

USE, ON APRIL 15, 1921, AND ON MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1922. 8 

= Bitur 

2 99 Fall Rive 

P 1921 1922 Penns 

City, and kind of coal. -- c 

Apr... | Mar. 5. Apr. | Bitun 

Houston, 

7 "EE oi Bitun 

United States: Indianap 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Penns 

MATURE sorbic. frac duncececéliecals wi sinduin $14. 872 $14. 888 | $14. 887 5 

REN I NR ER 14. 859 14. 939 | 14. 939 CI 

St ET Ie 10. 577 9.719 9. 622 aan 

EO AOU Co Gs biccedeccvscsudesccnsd 8. 688 7.481 Penns 

Md.: ol 

Pennsylvania anthracite— , Cl 

FS TE, TE 114.500 1 45.000 | 15. 0 _ Bitun 

SNOUT teatteE Es cacnecdcescceeccwond 114.500 114. 756 1. 750 Kansas C. 

Nah de 4 < beUA avedeusceceesscsieccvabe 8. 833 7. 850 7 Ar . | 

ES ee ee 8. 696 6.510 | _, 3 

Boston, Mass.: ___ Bitun 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Little Row 

ET ies dalle s~<+ senses npspmbiuuiiiids 5 15.000 15. 000 | Arkar 

Bri ——— ibis cadpliin a «0 + +o cnnsnadleibanthiiide de « 15. 000 15. 000 Bi a... 
po onn.: | 

Peumivane anthracite— Los Angel 

eens ed EES aioe Corea B79 14. 000 13.000 13.4 we 
eos. chs connahaeidieesesais 14. 000 13. 000 13.000 pte 
enns 

Pennsylvania anthracite— at 

SIS sas 0. | RR TEREE eal 12. 580 12. 813 12813 | to 
ass Nes cadewhns nn -onasethedehh ies 12.580 12. 813 12. 813 Matches 
ous. RE tTh -exvnk <encaideeadeniings tes 12. 290 11.455 | | ss 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bi S 

STC AEs dade ve cnsessehsa<uts< sidtllae¥e dn os. 1 17.250 1 17.000 | OT 
PRRs 55k. dnnsnnnbusennd~dinnbGet~uie 117.100 117. 100 | Pen, 

Bit EES dabiiinds 0 +0. +chsinnqQeitiant' de os « 12. 000 12. 000 — 
Chicago, Ill: * 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | Bit Ck 

RLS; nnskvesanbesssoccchsananasenieamulintnine <= 14. 690 15. 410 15. 41 Vilwauke, 

bibs <inelles swe ap kaenamistivehs stem ens 14. 890 15.380 | 15. 38 a 

Sno. 5; 2dnwsrcssescohannenese ingibadis sh 8.598 8. 765 | 8.7 ~— 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Ch 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bitum 
SIR G6 vas. c2Raihe cc sin aeuisiiench Ghee os - 15. 500 15. 000 15.000 Winneapol 
ERs nos cade sawthep noch aneaa.chadoamteds I. 15. 750 15. 000 | 15. 00 Peron 

be seddaduibicwesesinhanenenntieiphatetens eo 6.929 6. 827 | 6. 61 St. 

1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. | - Ch 

@ Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September). Mobile An 
the Montaty Lasor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published m1\0)''y. Bitum 
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RETAIL PRICES OF COAL. 


\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2900 POUNDS, FOR HOU 
: USE, ON APRIL 15, 1921, AND ON MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15. 1922 





53 























| 
} 1921 
City, and kind of coal. | 
Apr. 15 Mar. 15. 
ST me ae il — — 
’ sveland, Ohio: “ | | 
“ Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Te dn wn cacdccccdbebcscccvcce's's'w eee $14. 125 $14. 375 
eh ty Pe ee oe 14. 138 14. 375 
ah Sk S65 55.8% 05 deen ccsccccecbececos 8. 500 | 8. 019 
‘olumbus, Ohio: : } 
. Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EEE ee, ere 14.917 15. 083 
ae ook nod woccccerececcccctcceces 7. 731 7.120 
Dallas, Tex.: : 
Arkansas anthracite— 
nnn win kcdsedébcccccccaceeeceue 17. 167 18. 250 
es soc cack bcd kbccacccecewuvc'es’c 14. 542 15. 462 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
a ee 16. 000 15. 917 
Peemnom, Wemee as MIKO... .. 2.2... 8. ewe weees 16. 000 15.917 
NS oon 6 och cn cevccccoccceccheceece 10. 647 10. 237 
Detroit, Mich.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ad an dbo whehe cies sccccscacoewece 14. 550 14. 563 
NG oid os a dnd oc 2k bs boc naccaccpwowews 14. 550 14.563 
ids cs and ek cccectecceeccebeseces 9. 971 8. 688 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ns ono os one bucccddipeccccccccroewevs | 15. 250 15. 250 
EG Ee ey eee eee } 15. 083 15. 000 
SEE eee ee 11. 500 9.000 
Houston, Tex.: | 
TR is Sa a | 13. 571 12. 000 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a re a 15. 375 15. 500 
Cee Tt ewskecuce, 15. 375 15. 667 
ERE GT 5 I ce ema 8. 638 7.295 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ns ab con capmacwescedcckianemes 20. 000 17. 500 
RET Te ES seas 20. 000 17. 500 
nn oo cckbich Leccccccemocses. 12. 208 13. 000 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
os cb ionccedaccdocanccpcccces 16. 583 17.214 
ESR Be GIR Aaa 17. 313 17. 875 
UUNNE END svi is ccccusetccecceccccemoceece 9. 650 8. 672 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
ES Ls ee ae 15. 500 15. 000 
nn. os, i vcndc cdaucdecsaanecenas 13. 059 12. 167 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Bituminous....;...... I ES 2 a a onan 19. 222 19. 000 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ee 16, 875 16. 750 
nin os cob oar ocdoccaoceccecceces 17. 000 16. 750 
RR RE a RR aR amare 7. 750 6. 865 
ochester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ha 16. 500 16. 000 
Sa ss, . sich oaccuests coccecdccecics 16. 500 16. 000 
Bituminous...... OE re oe ee 11. 667 10. 500 
Memphis, Tenn. : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
5 i a 18. 000 18. 600 
EEE, ols 555 Sule 2adsdUscscecesedcovcece 18. 000 18. 000 
es Lisle cceceoce nos ccee 8. 196 7. 786 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
A a 16. 200 15. 980 
-— SRE See aa 16. 260 15. 950 
idl i cewcecetoceces 10. 788 10, 366 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
4, ihe thon 6onehnctuanmecann 17. 200 17. 750 
SNES, cle ccodscdscccclecdibonccoce 17. 300 17. 750 
es onc escecsccseccete 12. 433 11. 913 
“odie, Ala.: 
Ee er ae 11. 000 9. 438 

















$14. 
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750 
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&. 125 
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917 
917 


237 


. 563 


563 


OSS 


. 250 
. 000 
. 000 


. 500 


625 


667 


. 102 


. 500 
7. 500 
. 000 


236 
250 


656 


5. 000 


067 


19. 000 


16. 
16. 


10.5 


18. 
18. 


9. 


. 750 
». 750 
}, 635 


000 
000 


000 
000 
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. 366 
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. 950 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUsp),,,,, 
USE, ON APRIL 15, 1921, AND ON MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1922—Continu... 









































1921 1922 
City, and kind of coal. — 
Apr. 15. Mar. 15. \) 
—— —_ — 
Newark, N. J.: salt Lake 
Pennsylvania anthracite-- . «. lord 
GERD s ks odaccbhdsbeessiecessbenncs $12. 250 $12. 750 $12 7: Ft 
Dib idbbasenceadhbbhahsoncesteactensscs 12. 250 12. 750 > > St 
New Haven, Conn.: “ing Bitum 
Pennsylvania anthracite— n Frane 
ILE: piheshbecunsepeagacaeadichhseaced 13. 708 14. 000 1.00 a 
Chestnut Ps cokes ceeGnliiphiac vtcsscteenceea 13. 708 14. 000 1. 00 Oe 
New Orleans, La.: | : Colora 
Pennsytvenia ‘anthracite— Eg 
REED es pas abet tvendbaderedipdecietoved 22. 250 17. 000 17.0 Bitum 
Chestnut ilies es ce dydemhelbe crncsepebecesion 22. 500 16. 833 17. On savannah, 
I as, 5.2, scdeladbbencddise checewns 11. 691 9. 688 » 244 Penns’ 
New York, N. Y.: Sti 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Ch 
I ne’, ope aul Los we eeteehensac’ 13. 167 13. 142 13. 149 Bitum 
= titan arte eae eee ween 13. 167 13. 142 l 142 Scranton, 
Penns’ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— oesti 
EE Se en oe 14. 000 14. 000 14. 000 Ch 
eh Sansa chaos SOUR OED +o decasbsaenosea 14. 000 14. 000 14. 0M Seattle, W 
fe ids 36 ote cin SoUGRebhs oo6sccccnancese 11. 464 9. 238 ), 233 Bitum 
Omaha, Nebr.: Springfie ld 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bitum 
ass balilesin end chanidentcannnecene 22. 000 22. 000 22. 000 Washingto 
f: eo ok) Al Ae es neccabenenan 22. 000 22. 000 22. OO Penns" 
s ee MS sda Dheht dhancecsseceonabad 12.119 11, 857 11. 857 Ste 
3 Ch 
H Pennsylvania anthracite— Bitum 
% iden cceatwadebbanbbedsttccgubmnnsnd 16. 000 15. 500 15. 50h 
5 a CR IE eRe Bea ae se 16. 000 15. 500 15. 500 
Hi Es ns ns dconenithad wedababécanels 6. 438 5 6. 464 6. 464 | Per ton 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 5 All coa! 
Pennsylvania ‘anthracite— This addit: 
ps th ee 1 13.688 1 14.094 1 14,004 ‘ Prices i 
4% Chestn SNS ES SER a ERS ae 1 13. 688 114.004 1 14. 004 cartage ché 
ig Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
bs Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| Te ke ce ebne 115.000 115.750 
EE ooo... onc cei cbls cece ducieeecdacn 115. 833 1 15.667 
ab bbachnchacddcs dacwcacdécdscbadihes 7. 844 6.750 6.750 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite: 
Ee ens 6b dubbls calicssaesiéatiinc ahaa 15. 120 15. 843 1 
CGR Bis ss6euedbhehicc.ccdscckds sane 15.120 15. 843 15. $43 | 
; at kch ds tach sccnnsnvbataconchescted SS SE 
4 Futons, Oreg.: 
¥ ay som EE eee PS eee ee ee 13.056 12. 999 | 12.925 
} Providence, R 
if Pennsylvaita anthracite— throug! 
if A MEUMAGLS oo secchsbabebbosesceisapnscaua 215. 000 215.000 | 215. 000 d 
| winches RES SRR AAR, 25 215.000 2 15. 000 2 15.000 index 1 
- i Miia iaa dba ghds dds cddddecesianéuégan os ge ee eeeccccceess: 
t. Richmond, Va.: Bm 10 chai 
tf Pennsylvania anthracite— Farn 
B | db Sci eug dbs dos <ecddkec dhesccec 13. 750 14. 250 14. 20 : M 
af. ie N akties kod diipancevtiviocpacnaes 13. 750 14. 250 14. 250 In Mar 
, :f a Le ie biabie belbabudes 10.917 9. 846 9. Dit er cen 
ff me. P “ 
if Pennsylvania anthracite— : urnish 
EUS EUs 6 60 ks cep eddbidlasnadactsdaceahes 13.050 13. 450 13. 400 | | . 
ss Chest Miemadiddscebeseitesdentkast dswshles 13.050 13. 450 13. 450 land, 1 
. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— - materis 
Rs idbbobs 66 obedbébls dtlseesedcccdcnasece 16. 188 15. 938 15. 938 group 
ict ws scndehddbedh staveestsceacedee 16. 250 16. 125 16. 12 > 
cnc cuniivensvewstiiecduiyes sues 6. 882 6. 868 6. 868 groups. 
n. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— oh 7 i or 
EE vncs.sbecpdbiindiingccccesedesecdes 17. 392 17.750 _ Wie t 
GUNES Jus ok suv ddcmdald coanhasedcecides 17.475 17.750 +f... | f 
enc dilinvcntdubvimaibdibris ob kes 13. 081 12. 172 12.34 data I¢ 
Pity cuts pat fon additonal is charge “binning.” M tom bi basketng mae 7 
cents per or n ost customers require binning or Daskcuhs S 
the coal | into the cellar. + ies. J 
Was re} 
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AVERAGE 





salt Lake City, Utah: 










RETAIL PRICES OF COAL. 





RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2.000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


USE, ON APRIL 15, 1921, AND ON MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1922—Concluded. 





















City, and kind of coal. 











Colorado anthracite— 
ee ee 
SOV E woes cbc ccc ccsecccccccceces 
SS renee 


San Francisco, Calif.: 


Savannah, Ga.: 


Scranton, Pa.: 


Seattle, Wash.: 


Springfield, IlL.: 
BtUMINOUS. ain cnboccescssscc. ee Sathcieditaasane +4 
Washington, D. C 


New Mexico anthracite— 
a baw awes nccececcdesscc= 
Colorado anthracite— 
OR EE eee | 
ee ae ee ee ae 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 


ed Satin tnd bons oie cceeccccnasececes 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 


at Cenk iRuvcwscacdcccccceotecesceesss 











in March. 


Was reported. 





| Per ton of 2,240 pounds, 

‘ All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. 
This additional charge has been included in the above 

‘Pricesin Zone A. The cartage charge in Zone A is $1.75, which has been included in the average. The 


cartage charges in Seattle range from $1.75 to $2.80, according to distance. 


—. 


























A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made, 
rices. 












_— 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in April, 1922. 
HOLESALE prices of most commodities in April varied little 
W from those of the 


tion gathered by t 
through the 


es month, according to informa- 
e United States Department of Labor 
The bureau’s weighted 
rice series, registered 


ureau of Labor Statistics. 


index number, which includes 327 articles or 
no change in April from the general price leve 
Farm products, foodstuffs, and clothing were slightly lower than 


of the month before. 


In each group, however, the decrease was less than 1 


ercent. Similar decreases are shown for building materials, house- 
mishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities. 
hand, increases of over 2 per cent took place among fuel and lighting 
materials and among metals and metal products. 
group prices in April were still relatively much lower than in other 
groups. Chemicals and drugs averaged less than 1 per cent higher 


in i a than in March. 


On the other 


In the latter 


the 327 commodities, or price series, for which comparable 
data for March and April were collected, increases were found to 


have occurred for 91 commodities, and decreases for 100 commodi- 


ties. In the case of 136 commodities no change in average prices 
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INDEK NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIr: 














[1913 100.] 
- ———___—. a a 

1921, 1922, 

April. March 
ee TILL Coe LLL ALCL ELLE re 115 128 | 
Eee. ic20 0) 1. oc REO ahé dine ookdleSbewiaieesccecsee« 14} 3s 
a a, Lea hod so wuencimeduceanaeeess 186 182 | 
Fuel and = eter SS fons cg DRE 6 n'ockbobscktccdaecovencens 199 183 | 
Metals and metal products................. ERoueeees ies cécckeess 138 114 
pS ns eee Vie CCL CMU EA bikes Joc Coenees 1 203 1 90° 
a. ns ce ceneckdbeevccbecdecioenes 168 159 
ee a Ge EE ed saaemeceybinesasbeccecccedae 274 213 | 
Ne iin dees otiocsssec dente ee PAE DEDay Sands cowcemn 154 153 
ES 80s des ca SRE Ce oad cksdec tebe’ ccs sss cccccetn 154 152 





1 Revised index numbers, including structural steel and other important building material 
in the figures given in this table, and with prices weighted by 1919instead of 1909 census data, a1 
April, 1921, 157; March, 1922 155; April, 1922, 156. 


Comparing prices in April with those of a year ago, as measured 


by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that farm products 
have increased over 10 per cent. In all other groups price: 
lower than in the corresponding month of last year, ranging from 


1 per cent im the case of building materials to 23 per cent in the case 
of house-furnishing goods. All commodities, considered ii the 
aggregate, decreased only 14 per cent in price in the period stated, 


_—_eo 
ti ee 


Wholesale Prices in the United States and Foreign Countries, |9/ 3 to 
March, 1922. 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 
| wholesale prices in the United States and several foreign countries, 
as compiled by recognized authorities, have been reduced to 1 
common base, in order that the trend of prices in the several coun- 
tries may be directly compared. ‘The results here shown have /ecen 
obtained by merely shifting the base for each series of index numers 
te the year 1913; 1. e., by dividing the index for 1913 on the orivinal 
base into the index for each year or month on that base. ‘/ hese 
results ave therefore to be regarded only as approximations of thie cur- 
rect index numbers in the case of series constructed by averaging 
the relative prices of individual commodities.' This applies to ‘he 
index numbers of the Department of Labor of Canada, the Stati-tique 
Générale of France, the series for Italy constructed by Prof. Riccardo 
Bachi, and the series here shown for Japan. The index numbers of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Census ani >i 
tistucs Office of New Zealand are built on aggregates of actual money 
prices, or relatives made from such aggregates of actual prices, ind 
refore can readily be shifted to any desired base. The series licre 
shown for Sweden, Germany, the United Kingdom, and Australi: are 
reproduced as published, the last two series being rounded «| to 
three figures. Jt should be understood also that the validity 0 tle 
comparisons here made is affected by the wide difference in the »u1- 





- ber of commodities included in the different series of index num. 





P For a discussion of index numbers, constructed according to this method, see Bulletin No. |» 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 245-252. 
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Year an 
month. 





July..----+ 
October... 


1915. 
January... 
April...... 
July....--- 
October... 


1916. 
January... 


1917. 
October... 


1918. 
January... 
February . 
March... 
April...... 


December. 


1919, 
January... 
February . 
March... 


May 


August... 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 


1920. 
January... 
February 
March 





WHOLESALE PRICES, 57 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


[Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation.) 


———— 7 
United | | Italy: | oe a 
Catan Canada: United | France; | @erma- | Riccardo — Spe 
Bureatt | Depart-| ‘ing | Statis- | BY: Sta-| Bachi; | Japan: | Sweden:| pirean | jand: 

of Labor|mentef| Gom: | tiqne | tistis- | 38com- | Bank of Svensk | pr men- | Consus 
Statis- | Labor; | poard of Géné- chen | modities} Japan, |Handels-| oo. | and Sta- 
Year and ties; 272 com-| Trade: ale: | Reichs- juntilend| To cyo; | tidning; | d St: ‘ 1 a rt 
month. | 397 ¢om-| modi- subaiiien: Pn | amt: 38 | of 1919: | 56 com- | 47 com- | ri Bora — 
modi- | ties modi- | modi- | COM: | there- | modi- | modi- | o9 nom. | 140 com- 
ties (vari- modi- after ties. ties. | “Prodi. oes 








: ies. ies. : - 
(vari- able). | “| ties. 76 com- ties tie 


able). modities. 





100 | 
100 
101 
124 
176 
196 
212 
243 


January... 100 
98 
100 


1915. 
Jannary-.-.| 
April......| 
jE 


October... | 





1916. 
January .- 





UX tober. os 


1917. 
January... 
April...... 
ae 
October... 





1918. 
January... 
February . 
March... < 
April...... 








September} 
October... .| 
November | 
December . | 


1919, 
January... 
February . 








November | 
December . | 

192). - 
January ..., 248 
February ’ 249 oaped 52 °T: . 349 
253 326 55 706 3% 354 
265 261 3 56 360 354 
272 263 333 j 508 272 361 | 
269 258 330 | ‘ : 248 366 
1 July, 1913 to June, 1914. 2 July, 1914. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED pra ee CERTAIN FOREIGN corm 
Concluded. 




































































Cost of Living Survey of Wage-eaming Women in Kansas. 


N JUNE and July, 1921, the women’s division of the Kansas (Court 
| of Industrial Relations made a cost-of-living survey of wage- 
earning women in Kansas, which is supplementary to the wage 
and hour study made in the summer of 1920 by the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor.? The 1921 study covered 
all but two towns in which the 1920 survey was made and in adiition 
eight other towns and cities. The information concerning «0st of 
room, board, and clothing was secured by special agents. [st imates 
of living costs obtained from conferences with merchants, club 
women, groups of employed women, and from a budgets ot 
iadividea! workers were combined with the results of the direct 
investigation. | 
The aim of the investigation, as stated in the report, was to deter- 
mine what amount is adequate to meet the cost of the essentials of 
living, ‘‘consonant with the health and welfare of the individual 
worker.” Such living, it was believed, should provide respe table 
lodgings, three meals a day, suitable clothing, some provisions for 
laundry, sickness, dentist and oculist attention, amusement, vacation, 
life insurance, savings, church, charity, organizations, self-inpr0ve- 
ment, car fare, and incidentals. 



















! Kansas. Court of Industrial Relations. Women’s division. Cost of living survey of was mre 
women ofthe State of Kansas. Topeka, 1922. 42 pe. 
? See MontHLY LaBor Review, November, 1921, pp. 93-97. 
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, | 
ne ne sia le @ | dtaly: | _—_ 
States: | Canada: . | Germa- | Riccardo _—ee 
Bureau | Depart- ey amon ny: Sta-| Bachi; | Japan: | Sweden:! Pa 
of Labor| ment o dom. > me tistis- 38 com- | Bank of | Svensk iC a 
Year and | Statis- | Labor; Boardof| Géné- chen /|modities} Japan, |Handels-| °! ‘°" 
ssenth ties; | 272 com-| ‘rade: rale: | Reichs- juntilend) Tokyo; | tidning; ast 
" |827 com-| modi- | 159 com-| 45 com- | #™t; 38 | of 1919; | 56 com- | 47 com- ‘ati 
modi- | ties |‘mnodi- | modi. | Co™- | there- | modi- | modi- — 
ties (vari- | “ties ties modi- | after ties. ties. | %* Cor 
(vari- | able). , - ties. | 76 com- modi 
able). paetitien. | Mes 
1920—Con. 
SE eclornnt 262 256 324 496 1367 604 239 364 234 
August.... 250 244 320 501 1450 625 235 365 234 
Septem ber 242 241 318 526 1498; * 655 231 362 23 
October... 225 | 234 309 502 1466 659 226 346 21 
November 207 | 225 293 461 1509 670 221 331 208 
December. 189 | 214 269 435 1440 655 206 299 19 
1921. 
January... 177 208 251 7 1439 642 201 267 19 
February . 167 199 230 377 1376 613 195 250 19 
March..... 162 194 215 360 1338 604 191 237 
April...... 154 187 209 347 1326 584 190 229 l 
May 151 183 206 329 1308 547 191 218 l ‘ 
June...... 148 179 210 325 1366 509 192 218 ] 19% 
July.....0. 148 176 198 330 1428 520 196 211 ] 10 
August.... 152 174 194 331 1917 542 199 198 J 19 
September 152 172 191 344 2067 580 207 182 | 19 
October... 150 169 184 331 2460 599 219 175 19] 
November 149 168 176 332 3416 595 214 174 15i 187 
December. 149 170 171 326 3487 595 209 172 14s 185 
1922. 
January... 148 168 167 314 3665 | 577 206 170 147 182 
February . 151 169 165 306 4103 562 204 166 147 178 
March..... 152 | 166 163 307 5229 | 533 201 164 146 wii 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE-EARNING WOMEN IN KANSAS. 59 


The table showing the amount and distribution of expenses among 
the suggested budget items as a result of the survey is reproduced 


below: 


SUGGESTED COST OF LIVING BUDGET FOR A WAGE-EARNING WOMAN IN KANSAS. 





Budget allowance. 


Per year. | Per week. 


$176. 80 $3.40 
330.20 | 6. 35 
172.12 | 3.31 | 


26. 00 . 50 

20. 28 39 

Dentist, oculist 5. 20 10 
Amusements 26. 00 . 50 
9.76 . 38 

Life insurance, savings 15. 60 . 30 
Church and charity . 40 . 20 
is sia cuhwakecsecceedscecs 5. 20 .10 
Self-improvement . 80 15 
> 54. 60 .05 
.40 - 20 





Total, sundry items 201.24 3. 87 
Grand total TY 880. 36 16. 93 














The allowance for each item in the budget will enable a girl to have 
the following: 


Room: An individual standard sleeping room. 
3oaRD: A sufficient amount of clean, wholesome food at average minimum café 
rates. 
(Loraine: Clothing sufficient to enable a girl to be neatly and comfortably dressed. 
SUNDRIES: 
Laundry; A small bundle of laundry, not sufficient to cover the entire cost ifa 
girl is expected to wear a fresh apron every day. 


Sickness; Medical attendance and advice when absolutely necessary. 

Dentist: Either dentist or oculist fees, but not sufficient for both. 

Amusements: One picture show and car fare to and from the show each week. 

Vacation; One week of vacation, not far from the city. 

Life insurance, savings: A $500 twenty-year-payment life policy. 

Church and charity: The customary weekly church contribution of 19 cents and 
$5 per year for charity. 

Organizations: Membership in the Y. W. C. A. and half of the membership 

rivileges. 

Sel f-improvement: A daily newspaper was all. 

— Allowance for car fare twice a day for seven days; covers car fare to 
c 4 

Incidentals: Innumerable minor articles which it has been found impossible to 
itemize in the budget, such as toilet articles, shoe laces, shoe polish, pencils, 
pens, ink, stationery, stamps, hairpins, lingerie tape, needles, thread, darning 
cotton, etc. 


The wage study of 1920 showed that more than half of the employed 
women were receiving less than $12 per week; 10 per cent were receiv- 
ing less than $8, 19.9 per cent less than $9, and 30.4 per cent less than 
$10; and that for all the industries investigated the median weekly 
tarmings were $11.95. As there is no reason to believe that wages 
nereased during the year elapsing between the two surveys, and the 
recent survey s scdeadk Stank $16.93 per week is necessary to meet the 
cost of living of an individual woman, it is evident, the report con- 
cludes, that many Kansas women are not receiving adequate wages. 


105886°—22——5 [1151] 
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Cost of Living in Massachusetts, July to December, |92|. 
T's following table gives the index numbers of cost of livijg j) 


l 


Massachusetts for the latter half of 1921, as compiled }\ ; 
State Commission on the Necessaries of Life: 


it 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN MASSACHUSETTS, JULY TO DECEwpR! 
[Average retail prices in 1913=100.] 








1921 Food i Shelter. Fuel. Sundries. 
ts eT dtd se ccgbguaswecg saboce 139. 5 191.8 159. 4 | 175. 9 183. 0 
i on ccngdtetess icc dé bacmhcehs pede’ 142, 2 187.1 159. 4 | 175.9 183. 0 
September............... sah binetaamaike sou 139. 9 186.7 | 161.0 | 175. 4 180. 0 
iad sckiciiiuessocdcheheeahabihese 138.7 186.2 | 161.0 | 130.9 80. 0 
es oo nik, nn oo dbaenembeh eee 137.2 187.6} 161.0); 180.5 180. 0 
BE nos cccccanneccccccccnaeenesccces | 1304 186. 1 161.0; 180.5 178. 0 

‘ 





The decreases during the six months’ period in the index numbers 


of the cost of food, clothing, and sundries overbalance the increas 
in the index numbers of the cost of shelter and fuel so that th 


December, 1921, index (159.6) of the five groups combined is a |ittlo 
below the combined index (160.8) for Sel, 1921. The December, 
1921, index (159.6), however, shows a reduction of 21.2 per ceit as 
compared with the July, 1920, index (202.6). 


eo 
— 





Cost of Living in Rochester, N. Y., 1921 and 1922. 


OST of living index numbers recently issued by the Rochester 

e (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce show the change in cost 0! 

living on April 15, 1922, as compared with specified montlis 

of 1921, and January, 1922, the average for 1914 being taken as the 
base or 100. The figures are given in the following table: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN ROCHESTER, N. Y., FOR SPECIFIED MO\TIIs, 
1921 AND 1922. 




















[1914—100.] 
—— — _ = = : 
April, July, | October, January, April 
Item. 1921. 1921. 1921. 1922. 1922 
. a ad ——;- rn 
CAA hth RiL) . sxubinnls ib ohkbéalesnai vibe 140.3 137.0 | 138.3 127.1 
Rees oid a cetbcekesccbicvcddadbsriead 185. 0 190. 0 | 191.0 191. 0 
IRR I, SEN SEP at de SS 172.0 168. 0 164. 0 161.0 8. ( 
RESET ENS SE Sen ee 164.6 167.5 169. 3 162. 8 62.8 
SE cA cE Ske sth bdabhi chs vos daceecceck occaes 163. 5 164.9 | 165.7 | 160. 0 153.3 
is daaas thidtnarte<bieper ob ces cine 159. 8 158, 1 | 158.2 151.7) 101 





' Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries. Indusirial Review, Boston, March, |922, ). ‘. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN GERMANY, 


Cost of Living m Fimland, 192! and 1922.! 
fig Statistical Department of the Finnish Board for Social 


Affairs has for some time been computing a cost-of-living 

index based on monthly reports from 21 different centers. 
The index shows the rise in the cost of living for a workman’s family 
of normal size, the income of which amounted during the years 
1908-9 to between 1,600 and 2,000 Finnish marks ($308.80 and 
$386, par), presupposing that the average consumption of this 
family per month remained unaltered. The index for the total cost 
of living is the weighted average formed from the index numbers of 
the various budget items. In the following table compiled by the 
Bank of Finland from the above source is shown the movement of 
the cost-of-living index of Finland during the period January, 1921, 
to February, 1922, inclusive: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN FINLAND, 1921-22. 
(July, 1914=100.] 
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! Figures fer 20-centers. 


Wholesale Prices in Germany, 1920—1922.? 
Th German Statistical Office computes its general index of 


wholesale prices in the followmg manner: The average prices 


of 1913 are taken as base. The 38 commodities covered by 
the general index are grouped according to their close connection 
into seven groups. A group index is computed for each of these 
groups by taking the arithmetical mean of the relative figures of 
the individual commodity prices. The group index numbers are 
then weighted according to the value of the national consumption 
of the commodities in each — durmg the period 1908-1912. 


The general index is obtained by ary gq the group indexes by 
their weights and dividing the sum of these products by the sum of 
the weights. 





, Monthly Bulletin of the Bank of Finland, Helsingfors, February, 1922. 
Wirtschaft und Statistik, vol. 2, Nos. 5 aud 6, Berlin, March, 1922. Disconto Gesellschaft, Berlin. 
on economic conditions in Germany, Apr. 3, 1922. 
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The group indexes and the general index of German whi)o.,), 
prices for the years 1920 and 1921 and for each of the months \{,, 
1921, to March, 1922, are shown in the following table: " 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GERMANY, 1920-192 
[1913—100.] 





I, | mm | mi. | Iv. | v. | vi. | VIL. |1toII.JIv to vil. I,Il,and Iilt 
| Vil. 





Agri- 


Indus- 
Fats : cultural) ,— 
Yearand /Grain ?| Gro- | Hides Met- trial raw i G 
month. | and (SY8">|ceries| and | Tex-| als | CO@l| Prod- materials | Domestic Imported " 


meat, i and | ucts com- cor 

— and Red — tiles. _ iron. and and half | modities. modit 
: ‘ ; ~t 
as ‘ roducts. 
stuffs. | P 













































































Average for 
(RSE 957 | 1760 | 1984 | 3198 | 3531 | 1969 | 1508 1215 1993 | 1253 oF 1499 
= —_— ———- S ————————— —— ——— 
Var 1015 | 1409 | 1159 | 1649 | 1773 | 1513 1671 | 1117 1667 1266 | ’ 
Ga hae 1043 | 1626 | 1273 | 1818 | 1814 | 1551 | 1671 1194 1687 1320 1 66 
‘errs, ahr 1096 | 1633 | 1447 | 1914 | 1985 | 1581 | 1740 1245 1769 1369 12 
OAs 2033 | 1762 | 1731 | 2305 | 2193 | 1673 | 1774 1949 1857 1913 19 a1) 
September . ..| 2016 | 1943 | 2317 | 3727 | 3070 | 2036 | 1830} 2020 2155 1952 24 y 
October ...... 2380 | 2325 | 3099 | 4539 | 4176 | 2065 | 1885 | 2417 2539 2235 64 
November ...| 3197 | 3154 | 4923 | 6077 | 6518 | 5123 | 2380 3308 3618 2967 | 
December. ...| 3127 | 3106 | 4652 | 4054 | 6158 | 4379 | 3298 | 3229 3969 3170 | 
Average 
for the | 
year....| 1664 | 1985 | 2109 | 2795 | 2973 | 2283 | 1899 | 1769 2175 1786 | 2 
uary...... 8363 | 3555 | 4819 | 4668 | 5939 | 4313 | 3307 | 3509 3955 3383 | 5 3665 
....| 3773] 3849 | 6139 | 5761 | 6538 | 4489 | 3687 3956 4377 3763 0) 41 
we 5135 | 4544 | 7358 | 6159 | 8114 | 5649 | 4532 5153 5372 4863 | 7 529 














In commenting on the movement of wholesale prices Wirtschaft 
und Statistik says: 


At the end of the war the German economic system had exhausted its suylics of 
goods. Its collapsed purchasing power and the continuous fluctuation and deprevia- 
tion of the mark did not permit a replenishing of supplies to a pre-war status. Ai 
present the economic system lives from hand to mouth. Germany no longer works 
systematically but in accordance with emergency requirements. She consumes 
because she must and pays the coment pees, e consequence is a loosening of 
the economic mechanism and the path of distribution of commodities from }roducer 
to consumer is made more difficult. The insufficient and uncertain supply oi goods 
causes, however, unsteadiness of the price movement, which unsteadiness is |eing 
still more intensified by the fluctuations in the value of the mark. A movement oi 
prices by fits and starts is a characteristic of this system of providing suj))lics for 
immediate requirements only, and vielent disturbances of the price movemnt are 
the infallible consequence of a collapsing monetary system. 

Both these factors have influenced the price movement during March. ()) March 
15, 1922, the dollar exchange rate had risen by 30.4 per cent as compared 11/i the 
average rate for February and simultaneously the general index of German whole 
sale prices had risen from 4103, the average for Rebwoary, to 5229 on March 15, or 


by 27.4 eo ee the preceding table prices of commodities 
uced in Germany have increased by 29.2 per cent while imported com ite 
ve increased in price by only 21.7 per cent. Of all the seven commodity #'0u)* 


covered by the general index the group comprising grain and potatoes sis the 

increase in price on March 15, 4 compared with the average for Fe) ruary, 
the index of this group having risen from 3773 to 5135, or by 36.1 per cent. |he 
eat in the recent violent upward movement of wholesale prices livs 18 Us 
t that the principal foodstuffs have undergone the largest price increases 01)! |! 


| 


the nutrition of the great masses of the German population is thus seriously 11a «4. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN GERMANY. 63 


The Disconto Gesellschaft of Berlin, the second largest German 
bank, on April 3, 1922, issued a report on economic conditions in 
Germany, of which the following is an extract: 


The inflation and depreciation of the currency are affecting the course of development 
of German economic life to a more marked degree to-day than at any previous period 
since the termination of the war. Since that time the German people have become 
accustomed to the reduced purchasing power of the mark, the enhanced cost of 
living, and the economic and social changes attendant on these two evils. But 
never before has the rate of increase in the cost of living progressed at quite so rapid a 
pace nor has its effect been as far-reaching as at the present moment. We need only 
refer to the extensive rise actually taking place in all wholesale prices. Wholesale 
prices have already to-day reached 50 times their oo level and yet they continue 
saring merrily upward. This boom even received a new impetus by the increase in 
the price of coal and the tax on that article of general utility. 

[t will also be noted that during the past half year prices of German inland goods 
showed on the whole a more decided upward tendency than foreign exchanges. In 
spite of the strong recovery of the mark in December, 1921, and January of this year, 
the advance of all commodities continued, although at a somewhat slower pace. 
From the commencement of February both curves are ascending very steeply and, 
during the last two weeks, continuing even more markedly in this direction. 

Concurrently with the Srprenetios of the mark in terms of foreign currency, Ger- 
man commodity — are, by continuous sharp rises, trying to lift themselves up to 
the gold level. But, as regards world market prices in the case of which the position 
is reversed, concessions have to be made to avoid running away from the gold level. 
To explain the appreciation of foreign currencies in relation to the dollar, it should 
be stated that a slackening in the demand for raw materials and also manufactured 
articles, or in other words, a general shrinkage in the international production and 
distribution of goods, has taken place. We observe that in England and France, as 
well as in neutral countries, the level of wholesale prices has, simultaneously with a 
rising exchange, considerably receded these last two or three months. In the United 
States, however, the tendency of prices'has kept fairly stationary. There the adjust- 
ment to the weakened purchasing power of the world has, by limiting production, 
rage proceeded sufficiently far to somewhat equalize supply and demand. 

Now, according to the elementary principles of price formation, prices serve to 
indicate the relation of supply to demand. This principle is also becoming a more 
permanent feature in our own particular case, quite apart from the effects of the 
exchange problem and the inflation. The steady decline in the value of the mark, 
the continued rise in prices, the well-founded fear of a further increase in the cost of 
living, all these circumstances combine to cause an exaggerated demand for goods. 
This stampede for goods is the most characteristic symptom of our present situation. 
It doubtless lifts prices in many markets to greater heights than is justified by the 
present level of the cost of production. 

Stampedes of the above-named description also occurred at the Leipzig spring fair, 
certain firms represented there having their whole supplies practically torn out of their 
hands. In the majority of trades sufficient orders have been placed to keep fac- 
tories working for many months to the extreme limit of their capacity. Thus 
German industries will be busily engaged for a long time ahead, presenting to the 
outside world a picture of prosperity which is largely fictitious, for material benefit 
can only arise from this state of things, if the urgent demand for goods actually causes 
improved possibilities for production and an increase in industrial output. 

e are of the opinion t German inland prices will never quite conform to the 
world market standard, because fresh. reactions of German exchange will always 
impede this consummation. At the same time the margin between our inland and 
world market prices has, in the case of certain classes of goods, sufficiently dwindled 
tomake its chief drawback, namely, a lessened ability to compete in the export trade, 
increasingly apparent. This seems to apply more especially to the iron industry. 
Nor was evidence of the foregoing wanting at the Leipzig fair, for many reports referred 
to the strange contrasts between the quiet dealings for foreign firms and the excited 
bidding by our own inland houses. 
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Cost of Living in Bombay, India, 1920-1922. 


ROM a statement recently received from the Bombay La}, 
Office Secretariat it appears that in March, 1922, the average 
percentage increase, over 1914, in the cost of all articles ws. 
65 per cent; of food only, 61 percent. This level of retail prices of ,\| 
the commodities taken into account in the statistics compiled for a 
cost-of-living index for the working classes of that presidency roj)yo- 
sents a fall of about 8 points since January, 1922, when the perce (ace 
increase over 1914 for all articles was 73 per cent; for food only, 69. 

The percentage increase over July, 1914, reached in October, | (24). 
the month of highest average cost of living, and the percentaces of 
increase for each month, March, 1921, to March, 1922, are shown hy 
ups of commodities in the follo wing table. These groups haye 
n given the .elative importance cach bears to the total agerevaic 
expenditure, no allowance having been made for any change in {he 
standard of living since 1914: 

























PER CENT OF INCREASE IN COST Of LIVING OF WORKING CLASSES IN Bowny, 
beer et tg JULY, 1914, BY GROUPS, FOR OCTOBER, 1920, AND MARCH, 191, tT) 
’ ’ = 
































| 
Food-¢rains. Other 

; All food | Fueland | p44; House | “Vetage 

Month. articles articles. | lighting. Clothing. rent. ~-1evday 

Cereals. | Pulses, | ° food. | living 

+ 
pete. 48 97 ria ) 93 58 191 | | 4 
intedairoiieiee 28 90 89 54 7 139 | 60 
tothe, anlialaly 31 83 85 54 77 153 | 6 
Ht Wa gbeike sec 40 Sb 92 62 77 160 | 67 
} Ee aaa 45 83 102 69 77 163 | | 73 
ih agi -enomne 55 91 99 | 74 76 163 | 7 
ii iipsehnns 58 93 194 | 77 76 163 |{ 65 “0 
iedabeds 75 110 91 RB | 76 16% > 4 85 
LSU kesbbiad 72 15 )= 80 74 178 |L. <3} 
wets 68 107 93 | 79 74 169 | x2 
Athan it 63 105 92 76 74 161 79 
| 

anuary............ 55 113 24 69 72 158 | 73 
February. ......... 45 97 78 60 72 145 | 6 
RA BAe BS 43 93 ” 61 67 153 | ti 








Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Norway. 


ONSULAR reports recently received from Christiania, Norway, 
C include translations of articles in “Farmand,” a weekly eco- 
nomic publication at Christiania, in which are shown index 
numbers for wholesale prices covering the period 1913-1919 and 
the months of December, 1920, December, 1921, and January, |°2. 
These index numbers are based on about 40 commodities grouped 
under the two general classes of raw products and food a 
A summary of the information is given in the following tabie: 
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Bread... 
Beef. . .. 
Mutton. 
Codfish.. 
Potatoes 
Chiek-pe 
Rice... 
Wine... 
Milk... 

Eggs... 








COST OF LIVING IN SPAIN, 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX FIGURES FOR NORWAY FOR VARIOUS COMMODITY 
GROUPS, 1913-1919, DECEMBER, 1920, DECE MBER, 1921, AND JANUARY. 1922. 
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m by ARNE, > 331 378. 31! 245 | 417 | 311.: 
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December, 1921. 82 287 39. 218 | 337 | 
January, 1922. . - : 281 39. : | 174 | 301 
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Cost of Living in Spain, 1921. 


HE December, 1921, bulletin of the Institute of Social Reform 

FE (Madrid) gives the average prices of 12 food articles in the 

provincial capitals of _— in September and October, 1921. 

The September averages are based on returns from 33 capitals and 

the October averages on returns from 42 capitals. The table is as 
follows: 


MBAY, 
m1. TO 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF FOOD IN THE PROVINCIAL CAPITALS 
OF SPAIN, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1921. 


{1 peseta at par=19.3 cents; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 liter=1.06 quarts.] 











an | Price in— 


Per cent of 


Article. 
ge increase. 


| September, | October, 
7 1921. 1921. 


73 | Pesetas. | Pesetas. 
65 fe BI te ag ty...) shih) Kiemmee: ...is... 0. 65 | 0. 6! 
65 fim UDeel.......... ease bvias seen scelaipiod d 3. 4¢ 3. { 
Fst bide ciss cece Piob os6b0s weba cdbcbbed bate dad Wie’ 3. 14 3. 37 
Se eee eb teehee 2. 2. 
Ss meee do . 29 | 
cnc ale cen ere 1. 2: 1: 
Neen es eee cctocees OOen 6 on ttiii. ‘ 
Wine 





way, Beans Serra. ||| ey 3. 3% 
nT EAs. uno bikk- 1. 9% 
1dex ‘ = aa so 
and 1 No change. 2 Decrease. 
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A table showing the minimum cost of articles of necessity in |}\!},,, 
on January 1, 1922, as compared with January, 1914, is included j, 
a consular report from that city under date of February 10, |: 
These figures represent minimum costs, the average ranginy {yoy, 
25 to 50 per cent higher. The table is as follows: 


COST OF ARTICLES OF NECESSITY IN BILBAO, JANUARY 1, 1922, AS COMPAR! 
JANUARY, 1914. 


{1 peseta at par=19.3 cents; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 liter=1.06 quarts. ] 























Minimum cost in Janu- 
ary— ' 
Article. Unit. a! , 
1914 1922 
Food: | Pesetas. Pesetas. 
RAE ae ee en Kil Di 6: aditty swe 0. 55 0. 90 62 8 
ee eo eee een Biss ea WE Fs5 csatwes 40 65 | ) 
ERR leh Se58., wawesdphssacdes docees ee 4. 50 7. 50 66.7 
Et IulGss ancdavedptioveadcesclatiat eer 3. 00 6. 25 83 
ees ES CE, He OD. bbe. dedisee 95 1. 25 6 
EE RE ed jy | a ee 3. 10 6. 25 | 101.6 
det pealetececutédcccccebsiediegn de OE 4.70 6. 50 | 43 
Eggs Ns Acre anes odnascespeegatpaned Dozen.........-.2. 2. 50 3. 20 | rs, 0 
4 GREG pth SAE ASAE OE BP OSS Kilogram. ........ 2. 25 4, 25 ) 
RES [SS eas Oy a ee eee Es s 2455004082 60 .75 | 
I oe Fed conti 90 1. 50 
Fuits, preserved... i253. cies. ccc cs fee ele OGsi dik stite 1. 35 2.10 | 
iit aed a REO. eames « ac oouned dels ae AIRY pF 2. 45 3. 50 | ) 
SESS RE TIER R RIES Bi os peo tc cic 2. 60 4.10 | 
TO OTE 1 RIE PTR ISD aS ee 35 60 | { 
rh in tad kad w « cle wun tx etealownal ain renin oil 1.35 2. 05 ) 
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Cost of living figures' for Catalonia, the section of Spain com- 
prising the Provinces of Barcelona, Tarragona, Lérida, and Gerona, 
show the index number for the month ending June 15, 1921, to be 
202.08; for the following month, 214.54; for the Month ending 
September 15, 1921, 215.15; for the month ending December 1), 
1921, 198.58; and for the month ending January 15, 1922, 200.43 
(1912=100). With the period June 1, 1911, to May 30, 1912, as 
on base or 100, the index numbers for the years 1912 to 1921 are as 
ollows: 





Index Index 
number. mber, 
nds MEER Unni enabieartces ss EEE EEE 121.8 
ELEY SF SS a ee ESS SE 137.5 
EERE eS Wareghia Wied «+ 0 oat ef) || OA ae 175.6 
ES CMS « ba bol be S'o'es dp'e dd EEE TS 187.6 
ee ee EL 06.3 
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Cost of Living of Agricultural Laborers in Sweden, 1920. 


HE investigation by the Swedish Labor Bureau (Socialstyr:/s¢”) 
as to household budgets for 1920 has been completed as far as 
concerns Swedish agricultural laborers receiving payments 10 

kind, and preliminary figures for incomes and cost of living for ths 





1Butilett del Treball, Barcelona, July 1, Aug. 1, and Oct. 1, 1921; Jan. 1, and Feb. 1, 1922. 
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class of workers have been published in Sociala Meddelanden No. 
31922. The material for this investigation has been secured for the 
most part from 200 household budget books kept for a year and con- 
fned mainly to the calendar year 1920. The 200 households com- 
rised 952 members, or an average of 4.76 members per family. In 
63 of the 200 households there were boarders or lodgers, but as a rule 
their stay in the household did not exceed two months. 

The report states that the results of the study may be considered 
very satisfactory in view of the difficulties to be met with in an 
investigation of households only partially conducted on a money 
basis. 

The table below shows incomes of agricultural laborers receivin 
payments, part of their wages in kind. In converting the values by 
the payments in kind to money values the selling price (wholesale 
price) of the employing farmers has been used as a standard and not 
the values given in the household accounts, which were often below 
that. The cash expenditures, however, are generally based on current 
retail prices in the community. Figured on this basis the yearly 
average gross income for all families was 3,309 kronor ($887, par) ; after 
deductions for care of the live stock, garden plot, etc., 3,108 kronor 
($833, par) were left for use in the household. f the net income about 
one-half, or 49.9 per cent, was cash and the remainder payments in 
kind, mainly in the form of free housing and fuel, other products 
and commodities produced. The husband’s income amounted on 
the average to 2,804 kronor ($751, par), or 84.7 per cent of the gross 
income. In the husband’s income are included cash wages; the 
value of the commodities received as payments in kind; and products 
produced or income from live stock; value of free housing, fuel, etc. 

Because of lack of statistics of working costs it was found advisable 
in order to avoid double computation of these budget items to show 
a payment in kind in as close relation to its final use in the household 
as was possible. 


INCOMES OF SWEDISH AGRICULTURAL LABORERS IN 1920. 








Central Sweden. 





Foremen and craftsmen. | Other laborers. 
Item of income. 





Pay- Pay- 
mentin| Total. Cash. | mentin| Total. 
kind. kind. 








Husband’s main income 
Products sold 
Products produced 

Husband’s extra income 

Wife’s income 

Children’s income 

ee from boarders 

Sickness assistan 

Presents pos 








“MONO OCSAQOCN 





.__ Gross income 1, 789. . 1 | 3,331. 
Working expenses 170. : 129. 


o- 











_ 








| 1,619.0 | 1, 523. 4 | 3, 142. 
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INCOMES OF SWEDISH AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN 1920—Concluded 























Southern Sweden: All Ww . 
classes of labor. hole Kinga 
Itera of income, | os 
| Pay- Pay- 
Cash. mentin| Total. Cash. | ment ip 
| kind. kind 
| odie. F Bey Kr. Kr. Kr 
Husband’s main income........................- | 1,171.9 | 1,655.5 | 2,827.4 | 1,201.8 | 1, 511.8 
EE alls 00h 0.00 cbc s50sssnccnpedaps | $88. § |......+.- 528.4} 310.4 
Products produced. ................. RESSER YG: 57) OE? Fe | 614.9 ae $55.0 
Pees OUEED MOONS... . 20.2... cece cece cee ff ee 102. 8 83.9 
alates cbasnngs ssahescous 388.0 |.........| 388.0] 143.7 , 
NN a os. sina Sebeilb od Stade teme | 62.2}......... 62.2} 142.7 | 
aaa _ 3g a Ae 37.4 53.3 6 
SOF, Fig Ee TS ee oe PR 1 G. § |........./ 6.5 54... 
Pe Pee eee Cee Ce eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee 2.0 | 5. 6 | 7.6 3. 2 R ( 
5 DAA Ss UY Se SATS 6.6) 71.0) 87.6] 10.5! 46.6 
Gross income..........- Geis ddatabe sities | 1,787.4 | 1,732.1 | 3,589. 5 | 1,734.5 | 1,574.2 
Working expenses.................-....-.--.-.-- |} 232.4) 20.8) 2532} 122.4 18.7 “ 
Net income. .............0......0020see00e 1,555.0 | 1,711.3 | 3,266.3 | 1,552.1} 1,555.5 | 3,107.6 
’ t t 





































expenditure. 


AMOUNT AND PER CENT OF EXPENDITURE FOR EACH ITEM 
SWEDISH AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN 1920. 


Amount. 


} In the following table are shown the actual outlay for each item of 
the household budget and the per cent that this formed of the total 


IN BUDGETS OF 



















































































Central Sweden. 
pl Sweden: | Whole Kingdom 
' classes 0 or. . bay 
Foremen and crafts-| other laborers. 
men. 
i a ” 
} } 
Pay- Pay- Pay- | Pa 
Cash. — Total. | Cash. — Total. | Cash. — Total.| Cash. | ™*"' 7 
kind. kind. kind 
} 
Kr. Ey.::i Ee, | EP. Kr. | Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. a 
Ne oe 726. 3/1, 179. 1/1, 905.4 690. 2:1, 186. 4/1, 876.6] 831. 7/1, 204. 72, 036.4) 728.31, 18 
Seeaveececere 130.2; 130.2........ | 320.4) 329.4).......] 157.2) 157.2). ses} 134 
ht 21. 8}. 161.2) 183.0, 23. 9 154.3] 178.2} 39.9) 301.8) 341.7) 25.8) 18 
89. 8 i 6888 688.1... i> * a & ae >} 67.4 8&8..... 8.8 
500. 6 5.4) 506.0) 436.3, 3. 440.2; 377.9 3.4; 381.3} 451.5 } 
sasaeneibila 68.3).......| 68.3) 66.6).......| 54.6) 53.4).......| 53.4] 50.5)... 
woo gcsoden 201. 47.4) 249.3, 171. 50. 221.8) 165, 2 44.2) 209.4) 182.8 17 
- -{1, 608, 7/1, 523. 4/3, 132, 1/1, 472.91, 524.02, 906. 9}1, 535, 5 1, 711, 3.3, 246. 8 1, 536, 7 | 
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Per cent. 

62.7} 47. | 76 61.9 
| ae 8.6 ! 
10. 5 7 i 6 
2.1 5. 8}... 2.9 
11.7} 29.4 14,5 
1.6 Oa... . 1.9 
6.6) 11. 9) 

100.0} 100.01 100.0) 10.0 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Wage Scales in the Building Trades. 


HE following table, showing wage rates in the building trades as 
z of April 30, 1922, was compiled by the National Association of 
Builders’ Exchanges and published in the American Contractor 


of May 13, 1922. - 
Where two rates are shown they are the minimum and maximum 


wages paid. All figures are for hour rates except where otherwise 
indicated. Chicago rates are from the Landis Wage Award. 
Commenting on the figures, the American Contractor states: 


Many adjustments in building trades wages took place during the month of April. 
Seales in different localities and different crafts were raised and lowered with ap- 
parent haphazard effect. In analyzing these changes, however, a tendency toward 
equalization of outstanding wage differences becomes noticeable. 

A number of scales that have exceeded a dollar an hour have been trimmed down, 
while other wage rates, for skilled labor receiving less than 80 and 90 cents an hour, 
have been raised. 

Taken as a whole, the wage scales show aslight preponderance of cuts over raises, 
but so slight as to be negligible. Infact, by anal computation, placing the cuts in 
one column and the raises in another, we find that the raises practically equal the cuts, 
leaving only three wage reductions of 10 cents an hour and one of 15 uncanceled. 

General wage scales do not show any tendency to retreat. The changes and shift- 
ings of rates are perhaps healthy signs showing that wages have arrived at a closer 
approximation to the living costs that prevail, yet the wide variation that exists in 
the item of common labor shows that in some places supply and demand have elimi- 
nated the consideration of living costs as an item in determining wages. Common 
labor has been placed as low as 15 cents an hourin Columbia, 8. C., and is estimated 
at 72} cents in Chicago, Lll., under the terms of the Landis Award. 

Employment conditions as a whole seem improved over those prevailing in March. 
While the smaller towns show a surplus of available skilled mechanics, the larger 
centers are faced with a shortage of these workers, which in some trades is already 
becoming acute. 


WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES AS OF APRIL 30, 1922. 
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WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES AS OF APRIL 30, 1922—Con: 
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WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES AS OF APRIL 30, 1922—Continued. 
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ae MENG, PWvtisecistiee....|......<. SP OS aR ELE Se Sepa RRSRRE aoe” or k eeeeee 
- 1. 25 - 90 1.00 1. 25 1.10 1.10 1. 00 75 1.00 
Be Redfield, 8, Dak............ SS OS tte ® Ba Bertolt Bape “Seeds Rasbed 
60 Richmond, ye a PE ee Maiaths heclndest hs AnahrcttMvesdsssaleiversedcsse..c4.,....4. 
. Richmond, Va.............. 87} | ...20.. 75 75 85 ‘ | Seen MS hivccdg 
saul Me Ddsedcoe - 85 - 90 1.00 1. 00 1.00 1, 00 - 80 
90 Rochester, N. Y...... Sivihetttietdecsssecdiventien c 2 ee Doe Sane ciate Cerio! 
ae 1 1.00 . - 93 1.00 1.06 1. 064 1. 064 1. 00 
‘~ San Francisco, Calif. (rate ov = : 
‘§ ef OT 9. 00 Oe lvcdudves (8) 7. 00 ee, ee ey ao 
rr Saginaw, Mich............... oe See - 90 . 2 eis Renagesd 1. 00 -90 |........ 
‘36 Savannah, Ga. ~(rate per day ) 7.00 | 2.00 |,3.00 | 6.00 | 6.00 | 6.00 | 6.00 | 6.00 4.00 
62) Sioux City, Iowa............ eRe Lobdbiles 0 ae ea, | 1. 064 gy eee 
ron, Pa ae Re Bese TS Sua ae Se ae es PS CT Ee 
3 St. Joseph, at 1.00 |........ e.g See ee 0D + 0:60: f.... ccheaodies 
40 8. Louis, Mo................ eS renee | 1.00 | 1.25 | 1.00 | 1.064] 1.00 | 1 00h | 195 
; ‘ Per day. 
* Stationary engineers, $7 a day; traveling crane, $7.50; derricks, $8; electric hoist men, $6 per day. 
et 
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ee —. 
Brick- Renae Gas | Hoist- Marbiel Marble | Orna. 
City. layers. | struct-| fitters a en-/ cutters, setters, Masons.) ment) 
ers. % iron, 
St. Peters PS ee $1.12} |...... 25 $1.00 . | ee See wae | ee 
eve Dt edibediivmad < 5 Caer 1.25 | $1.00 | $1.00 | $1.00 $1.00 |... 
ics. cap mretnateian enines eigen: Mahan as »» See’ ge Sa $0.95 ’) 
1.00 | $0.80 .75 .70 1.00 1.06 1.00 1. 00 
Washington, D.C... 1.25 | 1.25 1.06) 1.00 1.00 1.125 | 1.123 | 1.95 ‘ 
NS ae «Meat? Ore 7a. ....1... & * § im . 
Webster City, lowa........_. *  - Seager pers a ee eer 1. 00 
Youngstown, — NgRB RNs OA Sescienae | 1.00 . 80 1.00 1.00 1.00 P 
8 . Struc- 
Plumb- Sheet Steam >| Stone | Tile 
City. Roofers. fitters - tura] 
ers. metal. | fitters. helpers. Se fren. setter 
RUG aS $0. 75 90. 75 $0.75 | a Se $0. 70 
- 85 - 85 - 85 Oe. Ditkbsanck $1. 00 90 
Alliance, Gio... 1. 00 . 80 - 80 1.00 4 | ies 
ee, ............... ~ 2 Sesh Bets -70 2h 2 Sgiba 60 
1.00 5 | .70 1.00 40 75 . 65 wT 
Baltimore, Md............ 17.50 ab | Aa Metimelsdwhtess.c........ 90 
hedineme 1.00 - 90 90 70 1. 00 1.00 ' 
| Ta. . 874 .30 - § * See Sveti ibaa 75 
- 90 1.00 - 87} SS SF 1.00 1, 00 ‘ 
Boston, Mass.............. - 90 ‘i - 90 - 90 . 60 90 i 
- 95 1.00 95 < s Setognn | 1.024] 1.05 124 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ............]... oe SR aaee ae arg sto egal 
- 9 95 ~ 80 95 57 1.00 | 95 1. 
Cleveland, Ohio..............]...7°.... - 83 at te, oe ee SCS neeee 
1.10 1, 04 1.04 1,04 - 62} 104 | 1.04 
Columbia, 8.C.......000. 13 - - 80 1,25 . 50 | | Se 1.0 
Ea ctnanseeclnesactrteecsined.-c ce Act FF ie ae 70 
1. 00 70 ~80 1.00 - 40 1.10 | 90 r 
Sieh nce ae vied, Ticade, Mariage Maal ‘ | See Sag 
1. 00 60 85 1. 00 . 50 1.00 95 
Des Molses, lowa...... : = aE te - $33 eee eeeeg . 90 
ae st as teeetansedlssisacs-che.s--2...1.. | . 90 
1. 00 65 80 1, 00 . 0 90 1.00 
Dubuque, Towa... | - FS ntin Me Ape TL) ES? Tea 
1.00 - 85 35 1..00 ee 
tae tan ay Me, Mendes Sees, hae _ | hn Sepia 
. 80 35 80 . 80 75 1.00 80 ry 
Erie, Pa... . ee tee ae So ee ESS eee Mnanedle Miibaedl a 
eagle Gael -70 90 «80 50 1.00 | 80 1, 0 
Fitchburg, Mass. ne eT PER ad, SPREE, Von aren ey Sa 
et TEP amy - 90 75 85 +90 SS RRR , 
Fairmont, W. Va......°*"*"” .70 = gia Fen a ae 
. 80 80 . 80 . 80 -60  . a 
Grand Ra ERR ae . 90 . 85 . 90 - 65 100 | 1.12) 
Greensboro, N.C.......--""*" - 90 - 80 - 80 .90 . 40 MP Aoccce... 
Indiana SG hie mapa OR asec | Rona EOE: — 
1, 125 . 60 -924 | 1.12) . 65 1. 00 1. 124 Lo 
a eee . 90 Pes) 140 }...... SS ESO Sees o 
aos ew eSebninecocuid - 9 - 80 - 80 -9 : 115 | 1.00 
RR ehions F Te 5° 4---- ae = 8 
e ° -70 ° - 80 fae om 
ne Lia] ] em] ah. 00 | S87 
ngeles, - (rate UP deciedvwdeciined NE EES SESE ae 
mnt ii 7-00 | 900 | 9.00 ["200°"| "860 | 8.00 Tt) 
SE SRE | 1.00 . 80 . 80 S } ree Sa | 1.00 
Rabari tlle REE OR “f. A SSS es Seay ee 79 
LI - 87, -87}| 1.12) : 1.00 1. 00 
Milwaukee, Wis............../...... we is Mat Biisdwesa dhcnae el ee | “ote 
x} eae’ 80 .% 57h | 90 1. 00 
| RES Chae 1.00 75 iy |) 1, 00 eS eee ae 
New Haven, Conn..._.-.-**’ | ‘2 . 874 . 87 lg SSS: OR | 1.00 
Ss pcthibwrecsece bah] Kee Lamb) 11h 87h | Lai} 1124 
| 100 . 874 84! 100 Loo: 100 | .85 , 
Oklahoma City, Okla. (rate . 
ha. +2 + Contd 05s cee de ‘Reema 6. 00 nin ae i Jo ree cess - 
$+ esenseecenwece [r*op~aaee 2 i007) es be rut; a . 
Philadelphia, Pa............ - 90 - 90 yu . 90 75 90 | 80 . 
[1964] 
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Raleigh, : 
Reading, 
Redfield, 
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Rochester 
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Savannah, 
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Steam | | St . 

am | , | Strue- 
fitters tone | tural 
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> 
Plumb- Roofers. | Sheet Steam 
helpers. Cutters. iron, 


ers. metal. | fitters. 


$1.00 | $1.00 
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pittsburgh, Pa 
Raleigh, N. ¢ 
Reading, Pa 





Redfield, S. Dak 
Richmond, Ind 
Richmond, Va 


Rochester, N. Y 








san Francisco, Calif. (rate per 


d Ay) -- 
ResinawW, MIGM. 2 6...54.0... & 
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Savannah, Ga. (rate perday). 
Sioux City, I 


St. Joseph, Mo 


St. Petersburg, Fla 
Shreveport, La 
Toledo, Ohio 


Warren, Ohio 
Webster City, lowa 
Youngstown, Ohio 








(Per day. 
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Rates of Wages on Government Contracts for Public Roads. March, RATES 
1922. BB or 


—— 


HIS bureau is in receipt of a table furnished by the Bureay ¢ 
Public Roads and Rural Engineering, showing the ratos ,f 

























































































. . a Oece 
wages per hour paid for the various kinds of work on Govern. 
ment contracts for the construction of public roads, in Mare! 1999 
This table is reproduced below: mus 
Foreme . 
Super 
RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR PAID ON GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS FOR preyyy a a 
ROADS IN MARCH, 1922, BY OCCUPATION, GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION, AND rYPy Subfor 
OF WORK. Operators: 
i a Miscel 
= a 
7 rf 1¢ “ 
New England. — West North Central. South Atlant Roller 
Machi 
Occupation. aa — Mixer | 
Grad-| Struc- | Pav- | Struc- | Grad-| Pav- | Struc-| Grad-} Pa res _—— 
ing. | tures. | ing. | tures. | ing. | ing. | tures. ing. | in; Tracto 
a a Jackha 
Crane | 

Foremen: | Engine 
Superintendents. ..... $0.84 | $0.79 sou Skilled Jat 
Poremem.............. .39 | 44 ;  Miscell 

6 eee Se orenccccelesecccclocsccccclesccccclececcccs| oOB locccccel .71 |....... — 4 Blacks 
peravors: Bridge 
Sn CGNs dal dncdalicsunesgdllhnducdittiesocecd (oat le capssleces.acele-..... — ee Carpen 
EN tee sitet n dt dente sdMnes dadslenonssacleccansstaaaha.cd-.......1....... 35 95 Bridge 
Truck drivers......... 35 Driller: 
Roller e Cers....... 30 Fireme 
Machine drillers....... Tthmeecl oi BS Concre 
Mixer o SN otats danced UsMaccnsdsiababadacchiacascdessccccl  .481....... Ww 7 Masons 
Steam shovel operators . 80 7 i2 Powde 
es s0+ insodaMscscccesdiscsesclicssccse| 80 |..-.cccl........h--..... Dah bee ad Commissar 
Jackhammers......... mr .151........ Miscell 
Mss cacselocssk.Minacseesh OB lacdiccccleccscecle....ct .a0|....... 75 Cooks . 

enginemen........... -50 Assista 

Skilled labor: Cooks’ 
nn 60060 scliadsdedhivcacsadsonsecclscchececksacaned -43 HEE Biscccselee aa Flunke 
Blacksmiths.......... eS RR ES a ae 33 Waiter: 
ish scvsdineedaMreiiady Ma painclediesccclétstieds.ccsl.. c....h...... are ) Common la 

Dh indccecish ds acinatpdecsd suandinaanndas eS RR . | S a { Miscell: 
Bridge carpenters.....|.......|........|....... banaihthan's chain Mt-odhaces aide . | ae —— 2 Comme 
TT RI KIER epee Lemntcemacioe's SS eee 30 : t Teamst 
ee ee Pees) a oes Cen Peers Seen 25 2 | x Teams... 
RE SE: i ape EEE Et ES Se Te 2 Teams,inc] 
Ni Et anin len attain, ane olchdiwucelascdhedcs.ccodk....... a ae i sters .... 
SOG SE A, UR A ee aaa Mae, a 0 Mechanics. 
i cnccdlescntsdtkssdibasreslechsessh cite. t.....ck....... 50 | ‘ 

Commissary labor | | “te 
EES Se a a aes 50 . 60 15) .22] 12 
et ella nies MbnakkchMinedecebadtiodeAoscksecdoe..cusl.ceooadhe...... ol ae In th 
aha teem aero Sas leecher spect (ger) Ailend Stee eee eee Coe 

Common labor: 

Se ee a ea a a aa cf. 35 RATE PE 
Common laborers. .... 33 28 25 35 25 -27 .30 16 i 
SOOSHASehenteldawoguales sack belecetccelasogiccs . 26 -27 20 14 
ihe eatheavednasses ee - 50 60 .33 . 35 . 22 42}... = 
Teams,including teamsters|....... Se ae 53 . 50 = = 

New Engla 
Middle Atls 
East North 
West North 
south Atlar 
East South 
West South 

ountain 
acifie..... 
es 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 75 


March \TES OF WAGES PER HOUR PAID ON GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS FOR PUBLIC 
| , PS OADS IN MARCH, 1922, BY OCCUPATION, GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION, AND TYPE 
oF WORK—Coneluded. 



















































































| | 
urean of East South Central.) West South Central | Mountain. Pacific. 
, ———__ - ~ —_——— rw ——— _ — — 
Piles Occupation. | 
Govern Grad- Pav- | Struc-|Grad-| Pav- | Struc-|Grad-| Pav- | Struc-|Grad-| Pav- | Struc- 
19 co ing. | ing. | tures, | ing. | ing. | tures, ing. | ing. tures, | ing. | ing. | tures. 
) ‘pe | | 
— | per vee ia eas ¥ 
‘oremen: } | 
j “Superintendents. . .|$0.85 'g0.62 | $0.69 |$0. 88 |g1.09 | $1.12 [$0.98 |s1.03 $1.02 |$1.00 /$1.38 | $1.15 
R PUBLIC Foremen..........- -48 | .50 55} .58] .59 61) .71) .71| .76) .75] .93) .70 
ND TYP} Subforemen........ -36 | .37 Ol .2 . 60 -60] .56] .63| .57] .61] .76 .62 
(Operators: | 3 ¢ 
Miscellaneous...... -25/ .10 22 fae 9 a 0) 50 0 62 aa 
= Auto drivers....... 3 |) eae SE WO Ee wach de ane cada ccanthdncecclanainé MP tes ckos 
Truck drivers...... -35 | .32 -28| .46] .32 -ol] .54 50 0 62] .66 50 
Atlant Zoller engimeers....| .40! .43]....... oe gee) ae .61 62 ¢m +e jee 
Machine drillers....) .32| .36).......J...... . 50 Sed a ee Se i oy ae ee 
— Mixer operators....j.....-. .33 . 7 Soe 49 pel Eoanabe . 50 BZ joccces 90 | 65 
Steam shovel oper- 
pre SO tS? Pl ao .50 | 1.15 | OO hs: tcae es ee 87 
Tractor operators..| .32] .60]....... 55 46 30] .75|] .50 St ib ehsedlavaniclest anne 
Jackhammers...... 4 ae, etal: ee (ere 7 eg eee ees Tee Bt tN Sek eee 
Crane operators....j.....- . |) .78 77 ie Bindencleciice. a ae . 2 - 
BUNGE Gaskseclogssesiss sc. 77} .35] .62 Sg aera. 45 45; .62] .50| . 62 
90.97 Skilled labor: 
of Miscellaneous. .....|...... . 22 0441 .501 .30 50] .47 | .46 62] .62] .93 | . 63 
f Blacksmiths. ...... -42] .35 44 44 49 .50 67) .53 70 OO PAiiuA. .78 
Brid@eMGD...ccobeedlacesea}ocs.e- .  ) ae oe Pe oes . a ee 
ay Se Se ee , 4 75 50} .75 | .77 so et 1 oe ee 
Bridge carpenters. .}....../...... (MN Eicets Beas ss HO Ditiinds Acttdées aq eee ee ae . 50 
4 Zi NEES. ccncadnacget 037 21 -60} .31 eM inane saa 44; «41 .33 fie eeu 
| Firemen. .......... . 40] .27 30] .56] .45 40 |...... Nii dens od Ee Sauer 
(| ; Concrete finishers. .}......]...... ~ | eee . 65 7 > Sen Gee ae oo 1.00 62 
) eS ieee , {ae Ay fs) ee pe i, ape Woueedin ccs calenwe oes 
Powder men....... -29} .35] .20] .43] .47]....... . er ) hey Nae Bb cthes 
Commissary labor: . ‘ 
Miscellaneous...... 36] .20 . pw Eee a oe 6S ATR idles aohictividisébaniiin 
Ee ee .23 27 21 31 025 32 44; .39 -45 . a ae 
Assistant cooks..... <3 ee 20 17| .17 25 60 | .45 py SR Cee hit biel 
Cooks’ helpers..... , ), 15 20 2 30 _ . Pre Leen eee oe 
end Flunkeys. ........- one pe Edieeeos | ae 20 37 | .40 | ae ae - 
| RP REY TE Se Benes PSeEe i J 46 Gee Feet Bit bere M sbasilebanecs 
: a Common labor: j 
0] { eS PES ee eee Ae , a | ee oe ee 
2 Common laborers..| .19| .19 -19] .21 . 24 . 24 38} .31 Bf] .44 .49 | .48 
d{ Teamsters.......... abe 1 30 -19] .23] .20 -26| .36/| .33 -31} .44] .57 | 45 
8 TOME . . wancn six oti -33 | .33 34] .32] .37 -2 | .34) .2 .: fee . 30 
2 Teams, including team- | 
i We... gan as. 50! .50 51] .55/ .49 Y ) AS ee . , 2.3 See 
7 Mechanies...........0.. 65 | .54] .90]...... | .48 48 | 70 | .75 TN ae We 70 
} | 
| In the table below is shown the rates per hour paid since 1915 for 
common labor used in the construction of public roads: 
RATE PER HOUR FOR COMMON LABOR USED IN CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS, 1915 TO 1921 AND IN FEBRUARY, 1922. 
oe 
4 Rate per hour paid in— 
Geographic division. | | | wen. 
| 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | ruary, 
g99 
wi | | 1922. 
. } | 
Dg | $0.20 | $0.25 | $0.31 | $0.39 | $0.41 | $0.49 | $0.38 
Middle Atlantie. 25,0000 0227 | .21) .24] .30] 1.38] .41 56) .35 bas 
East North Central.......................... | 21} .24] .29] (38] la 53] .35| $0.26 
West North Central.......................°7" | 25) .2 34 45) .538|] .62 . 45 .29 
south Atlantic 0i5.ci.5..s........... ----] 014] 16] 222] 226] 132] 136) 126) 115 
os South Cemtral..................... es .13 .17 +23) .2/ 23 25 18 
West South Central...... 27-7 °77777277777777 .16 17 . 21 -28; .36| .40 . 28 2 
I eR et oo acne cdarae oes, ok -26) .29) .36] .44 | 47) 55). 46 . 36 
eee hy nL | -% | .2] .36] .45| 52 | . 60 50 17 
| 
ee 
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Hours of Labor in Maufacturing Industries. 


HE United States Department of Commerce, in a press ).: 
of May 13, 1922, called attention to the fact that the poi), 
of the 1919 census of manufactures indicate a geney,| 


marked decrease in the prevailing hours of labor. Of the 9.)99.)>, 


wage earners reported by that census, 4,418,693, or 48.6 por | 
were employed in establishments where the prevailing hours . 
per week were 48 or under, while in the previous census, coveriny {| 


year 1914, the number employed in this class of establishments w,. 


only 833,330, representing 11.8 per cent of the total number of way 
earners. 

The establishments in which the hours of labor were 48 per we 
in 1919 employed 32.6 per cent, or about one-third, of the total nun) 
of wage earners, and those in which the hours were less tha: 
employed 16 per cent of the total. 

In 1914, 74.6 per cent of the total number of wage earners \, 
employed in establishments where the prevailing hours of |a! 
week were not less than 54, and 26.9 per cent in establishmen| 
ating not less than 60 hours per week. In contrast with this the cen 
of 1919 reported 34.9 per cent employed in the former class of esiy 
lishments (working not less than 54 hours) and 12.1 per cent in {| 
latter (working not less than 60 hours). 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING IN 
WORKING CLASSIFIED HOURS PER WEEK. 








Wage earners in manufacturing indus 























Hours per week. eed sith 
:, iid 
- | Per cent : 
Number.t | of total. Numb 
EES Seen we oa | _ 
eR Le. cadh 5. nb dihpedethacsed cal 1,111,107 12,2 (2 
NE ETE EE SS RT Ti 1, 418, 693 48. 6 833 
ES re eee 3% 346,179 3.8 (2) 
I a dann ccd cskéemneeodeceevces | 2, 961, 407 32. 6 (*) 
I ees. Soares. Ci dcakh Diack oes ch 1, 496, 177 16. 4 | 945, 7 
eins arate nentinnanthednece*Yaee «acct 828, 353 9.1 | 1, 818 
SNEED. 5 con cttve wed dec cegcsbusbodevecdutt 1, 248, 4 13.7 } 1,543 
TERR ta on ke a'hsccdenbcdtsrebbindcasdscoens $27, 745 9.1 1, 487, S( 
a nh Mites 145 tes <tA 6 276, 550 3.9 | 407,97 
a eines dealt dpeeligy. APE et aida 9.086, 372. . “100.0 | 7,036 








1 The number of wage earners here reported is the average for the year. 
2 Figures not available for i914. 


Factors of Wage Determination. 


7 


HE determination of the correct principles upon whic!) | 


the adjustment of wages forms the subject of a section 0: le 
March, 1922, issue of the Annals of the American Academy © 


Political and Social Science (Philadelphia). The principle artic! 


around which the rest of the discussion centers, is contributed by 
Dr. Thomas W. Mitchell, management engineer, who attacis | 


idea of adjusting wage rates on the basis of the cost of living | 
advocates in its place a system of relative rating. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 

While wage peeteacite on the basis of the cost of living were rare 
before the war the rapidly rising prices of recent years resulted in 
the use, IM Many cases, of the cost-of-living index in the fixing of 
wage rates and although the workers were willing to accept this 
basis when prices were rising it did not follow that it was equally 
acceptable when there was a downward swing in the cost of living. 
The present industrial situation, therefore, offers an opportunity 
to reexamine the various theories which have been advanced with 
a view to determining the most reasonable and equitable basis for 
reguiating wages. 

The basis of Dr. Mitchell’s arguments is found in the generally 
accepted principle that improved living standards for the people as a 
whole are impossible without increased production, the increased 
wages of the past seven years, which were not accompanied by gen- 
erally increased production, having resulted in marking up the prices 
of commodities in similar proportion to the increase in wages. While 
the living conditions of special groups can be bettered for a time, the 
article says, by advancing their wage rates to a point above that 
of the general working population, ‘‘all that wage boards, arbitrators, 
and jabor unions can accomplish by marking up wage rates is to 
alter the division of the total product of industry among the various 
croups Of workers. However, the improved living conditions of the 
few come at the expense of the others.” Standards of living have 
an indirect effect on wage rates as they ‘‘control the proportion of 
population and the labor factor to the other factors in production. ” 
These factors of production include land or space factors, equipment 
factors, labor factors, and planning and supervision factors, which 
may be combined in any one of a range of proportions in each of which 
the rate of output will vary from that of every other combination, 
as, for instance, an increase in population exceeding the increase of 
equipment or the advance of scientific knowledge results in a drop 
in the rime rate of production per person and therefore in a 
lowering of the standard of living of the mass of the people. 

The operation of fundamental economic laws is obscured, the 
writer states, by the fact that our method of exchange is indirect, 
that is, through the medium of money instead of product for product. 
However, by ignoring this external mechanism and considering only 
the underlying forces it is evident that it is impossible to improve or 
lower the well-being of the whole mass of industrial workers by mereiy 
raising or reducing their incomes, the only way of affecting their 
situation being to increase or decrease the total volume of product 
in all or nearly all lines of production. All money income is spent 
in the purchase of goods and services, either directly on goods that 
satisfy human wants, or equipment or materials used in further 
name, or, helicity: Umrttagin savings which are invested by 
anks or other institutions. Therefore it follows that the sum 
total of money incomes in a given period is exchanged against the 
sum total of goods produced and personal services rendered during 
a corresponding period. As buying does not coincide necessarily 
with production beneiine of the fact that goods are produced in 
advance of the time for which they are wanted or a certain amount 
of time is consumed in the transition of savings through the different 
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channels to the organizations that ultimately spend the funds. {}, 
term ‘‘corresponding” period instead of ‘“‘same” period is use. 

Dr. Mitchell considers that if money income is kept steady anq 
production is increased, production costs are lowered, wit} {hp 
result that the goods can be sold at lower prices, while the fact {}),; 
purchasers have no more money to spend will force producers ¢, 
sell at lower prices in order to dispose of their sur — product, 
This results in social well-being since the masses of the people arp 
able with the same money income to have a greater abundance. 
On the other hand, a lowering of production with a constant volume 
of money incomes results in higher prices and a consequent decress¢ 
in the goods which can be purchased by the mass of the people, the 
proportion of consuming and saving is changed and, as savine }: 
reduced, the expansion of industrial facilities is checked. 

The same principles will operate to raise or lower prices if pro«due- 
tion is kept constant and wages. are increased or lowered. |) {hyp 
first case the greater amount of money available, with no more ¢i\s 
available, will tend to increase prices until the total volume of mono 
income is absorbed in the higher prices, while with lowered wa 
and production rates maintained, prices will tend to fall propor- 
tionately since the production costs are decreased and puretisiny 
power is diminished. Therefore, the writer says, “the genera! |ove! 
of money incomes is nothing and the general productivity of 
dustries 1s everything in the economic well-being of the great jas: 
of people.”’ ile wages or profits can not entrench on each other 
by means of general wage advances or reductions, nevertheless it 
is possible for individuals or groups of industrial workers to beneiit 
at the expense of the mass through an increase in wage rates or to 
be injured by a decrease in wages. 

Although groups of workers may be underpaid in comparison 
with the general mass of workers, the author says that the real ques- 
tion in these cases is not the relation of the wage rate to a living 
wage or to the cost of living but rather the relation between the 
wage rates of the various occupations in this industry to the general 
mass of wage rates. 

The establishment of a system of relative rating which would take 
into consideration such factors as skill, efficiency, strength, ¢\)o- 
sure to danger and ill health, intermittency of employment, 111i +0 
on in the different industries and occupations would obviou-|\ be 
difficult of accomplishment, but the author believes that by carciu! 
analysis of operations and determination of fair standards of per- 
formance a relative rating could be arrived at which would go far 
toward stabilizing not only the rates of wages for the various op:'- 
ations and occupations but also the prices of commodities. || 
writer further states that the fear that stabilizing the rates «| 
muneration would mean that the individual worker would sti « 
level of earning power from which it would be impossible to adv :i” 
is not justified and that the individual would still be able to ad\n« 
as rapidly and as far as is now possible. 

The writers following Dr. Mitchell in the discussion, while a 1:- 
ing in the main in the fallacy of determining wages on the besis ©! 
the cost of living, take issue with him on various points. \I'. 
Gompers recalls that the American Federation of Labor is alread) 
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F on record as opposed to wage determinations on the basis of living 
costs, but he contends that wage earners have materially increased 
their ay or & through the increased wages they have been able 
to secure and that what is needed for more intelligent and more just 
wage determination is “full and complete knowledge of production 
accounts and distribution of incomes from producing establish- 
ments.” Mr. A. J. Portenar, also representing the labor viewpoint, 
objects to the statement that prices are lowered by competition on 
' the ground that many artificial obstacles, for example, monopoly 
in any form, obstruct the operation of supply and demand. Also 
' he considers that the adjustment of wage rates as between workers, 
‘while extremely difficult of accomplishment, still would leave the 
question of adjusting the return for capital m a fen relation to 
wages unsettled. The relative ratings advocated by Dr. Mitchell, 
he considers, would be the result of arbitrary calculations which 
would involve the treatment of labor on the same plane as ma- 
chines and products and that relative rates would not settle any of 
the controversial questions and could have only a limited success. 
| Prof. Herbert Feis agrees that high real wages are possible only 
when the general level of productiveness is high, but believes that 
Dr. Mitchell’s argument is based on a static economic situation 
and that at all times, and particularly in a period of changing prices, 
the distributive process is influenced by many different factors so 
that “the proportions of the total recetved by any and all groups 
may be, and is, to some extent changed by the decisions of wage 
boards, the activities of trade-unions, employers’ associations, and 
the like.” Statistical studies, he says, have shown that in periods 
of changing prices wage movements do not follow price changes in 
any regular or natural proportion, and, while he dive not go into 
the question of whether the cost-of-living principle is the most 
satisfactory one possible, he believes that any policy of wage settle- 
ment must contain some principle of adjusting wages with reference 
to the movements of prices. The living wage principle he considers 
can be used only as a basis of settlement for the lowest paid groups 
of workers and thus could only be part of a more elaborate policy. 
To establish a system of relative rating such as that advocated by 
Dr. Mitchell it ‘would be necessary to keep profits down to what the 
workers consider a fair level and the only possible way to accom- 
lish this would be to take all industry within its scope “for it is 
ikely that if wages in particular industries are adjusted with refer- 
ence to profits in these particular industries, the scheme of relation- 
ship, of relative rating, would be disturbed.”” Wage adjustments on 
the basis of profits, therefore, would necessitate important changes 
in current business practices as, for instance, the enforcement of a 
standardized system of accounting generally throughout industry. 
fo sum up, Professor Feis believes that any policy of wage settle- 
ment involves such a large number of difficult requirements which 
can not be entirely reconciled that no single policy like that of 
‘relative rating” will be able to meet and settle them all. 

Dr. Horace ‘B. Drury in his discussion of Dr. Mitchell’s article 
states that “the article under discussion has shown the existence of 
limits of the most genuine character to what labor can hope to secure 
by the road of wage increases; limits that are, in fact, so important 
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that the main hope of those who would aid labor must be turno 
measures very different from simply holding up wage ;aj.. 
Because of greater efficiency, business luck, or sometimes s).. 
privilege some business organizations make large profits \).\, 
others barely manage to pay their bills. eoleed of transf 
part of this differential in profits to the workers, although it j)\.), 
add very materially to the income of many of the workers, the \;,;,» 
believes that the solution of the problem should not come thy; 
the division of the profits of the more prosperous plants or in|): 
tries with the workers but through a leveling of profits and {),\; 
distribution in the form of cheaper goods. The “surge” of wor). 
against their wage rates, which he calls the foundation of the p) 
system and by which the worker adds to his wage, “goes back 
further than to his immediate employer. It is only in the Jone »\; 
and remotely that workers take from one another.”’ He | 
that a general program of wage advancement would oftener (hy 
not benefit no one, while the present method of wage adya 
individuals or groups does give the workers “as a whole a su! 
tially larger volume of real income than would the opposite polic 
under which each worker implicitly relied on the general principi 


that his wage made no special difference because it would al! coi 


back in lower living costs.”’ 


The writer believes it is possible to establish a standard of |iviny 
as a basis for wage adjustments which shall be defined not on the 
ia 


basis of an artificial standard which it is considered desirable to ati nin 
but upon the basis of the existing stage of industrial develope 
Instead of the plan of Dr. Mitchel ine the differentials for dif 
ferent groups of workers according to the great variety of factors eitor- 
ing into their occupations, Dr. Drury thinks that while all these ficivi 
should have some influence on the wage rates the great variety 0’ 
wage rates which would result from this method could be reduced 
to a main standard with a few scales bearing very simple relatious 
to the main standard and modified by seniority or proficiency. 
In the main the greatest benefits to the workers, the writer believe 
will come not so much from raising wages but in making goods co: 
less. ‘‘The forcing up of the general money wage rate, even if | 
were possible, is too sweeping and indiscriminate a measur. | 
would under most circumstances do little or nothing beyond increa-- 
ing the cost of living. A much more logical and effective proce 
would be to begin at the purchasing end and, wherever there is an 
obvious gulf between labor cost and the selling price of goods, word 
for « lowering of selling prices.”’ 


\ 
[ 
t 


The theory of the “equilibrium wage’’ is advanced by Professor 


T. N. Carver, Harvard University, as a means of more satisfactory 
regulation of wages, which is in effect the law of supply and deinané 
modified by the establishment of a minimum wage for unskilc’ 
workers which shall represent the lowest standard of living co1-'> 
tent with a dignified and civilized life, while Professor HWrnest \. 
Patterson, University of Pennsylvania, favors the application o! ° 
combination of various theories including the “law of proport\”! 
ality’’ advanced by Professor Carver, scientific management, | \\« 
distribution and larger production, and production in the ry 
proportions to meet the needs of the people. 
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In the final summing up Dr. Mitchell says that while he had dis- 
cussed the cost-of-living basis from the viewpoint of universal 
application, his critics had been discussing it from viewpoints of 
diferent breadth, that is, in terms of wage adjustments in a partic- 
war industry, locality, or a restricted region. His purpose had 
been to show the fallacy and unsatisfactoriness of using the cost of 
living as a basis and to offer a substitute which, although the immedi- 
ate application might not be all that could be desired, would offer 
a goal toward which future development might progress. 










Average Weekly Eamings of New York State Factory Workers in 
March, 1922. 





State in March, 1922, amounted to $24.57, according to a 
statement issued by the New York Department of Labor. 
This represents an increase of 40 cents over the February average. 


T's average weekly earnings of factory workers in New York 





The cause of the greater earnings in March was increased working time, due partly 
to the fact that some industries were undergoing a normal, seasonal expansion, and 
partly to the absence of holidays, such as occurred in February. Some industries 
also reported increased earnings because of improved business conditions. Seasonal 
change was the principal reason for the decreased earnings reported. Wage rate 
reductions were not as numerous in March as in previous months. 









Substantial gains were reported in the wood manufactures group 
of industries, the stone, clay, and glass products group, the ot 
beverages, and tobacco products group, and the clothing industries, 
due chiefly to increased seasonal activity. The printing and paper 
goods industry group reported average weekly earnings $1.86 greater 
than in February, the increase being due chiefly to increased working 
time in the printing and bookbinding industry. The miscellaneous 
paper goods and the paper box and tube industries group was the 
only one to show increased earnings as compared with March, 1921. 
Several important gains were reported for the industries in the metals, 
machinery, and conveyances group, the largest increases being in 
the instruments and appliances group and in the shipbuilding, 
silverware and jewelry, and brass and copper industries. The greatest 
reduction occurred in the structural-iron industry. 

The textile industry group was the only chief industry group to 
show a reduction in earnings from February to March, the decrease 
being due chiefly to a reduction in working time in the worsted mills. 
The only gain of importance was in the manufacture of miscellaneous 
textile products. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Sydney and Melboume, Australia, |9|4 
and 1921. 


HE labor and industrial branch of the Commonwealth Bure, of 
Census and Statistics of Melbourne, Australia, has compiled 4 
table * showing the minimum weekly rates of wages and {he 

hours generally worked per week in Sydney and in Melbourne in JJ\\\. 
1914, and on December 31, 1921. e wage rates for the later date 
are taken from the award, determination, or agreement in each jn- 
dustry in force on that date. In the table below are shown the dat, 
for some of the more important occupations. 






————| 
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MINIMUM RATES OF WAGES AND ORDINARY HOURS OF LABOR OF ADULT WORK ERs Machit 
PER WEEK IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, JULY, 1914, AND DECEMBER 31, 1921, By Da 
SEX, INDUSTRY, AND OCCUPATION. o> be 

Stereot 
[Shilling at par—24.3 cents; penny =2.03 cents.] Na 
—— Mextile tra 
Carder: 
Sydney. Melbourne. Spinne 
vere Transporta 
Locom: 
Sex, industry, and occupation. July, 1914. Dec. 31, 1921. July, 1914. Dec. 31, Fir 
aie Sec 
Wages. |Hours.| Wages. Hours.) Wages. |Hours.) Wages. Hours, 
—-— Th 
Males. . | 
Bakery trades: s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. in 
BB an 00 coccccendses eovewccees 62 6 48 99 6 48 55 0 48; 94 0 48 Sec 
NS 0 scnccurccads nqpeup = 60 0; 48 | 100 6 46; 76 0 48| 120 0 4% 
OVenMeN. ........+200+ Sesecece «---| 65 0 48 | 105 6 46 76 0 48/ 120 0 Th 
ea go> Nake oa 
Bricklayers.............. seeeeseee] 78:0] 48 | 108 0 44| 71 6] 44] 110 0 ‘4 Street- 
Carpenters.......... Serecccccecees 72 0; 48 | 110 0 44; 69 8 44] 102 8 ‘4 oo 
SPUN cBScascscecsccécngees 72 0} 48 | 12 3 48| 66 0 44] 115 9 ‘4 Ser 
Laborers.......... eSeecedocvaccece S . 44 | 100 10 tt 56 10 44 97 2 44 Th 
Masons, stone.........ssecsceeeeee {| 44 | 112 6 4 71 6 44) 115 0 44 ae) 
3 ac 
Painters......... TGIBE REE 64 0; 48/10 0/ 4] o 6] 44/ 63) 4 Th 
if 69 8 110 0 Woodwork 
Plasterers........ ecccnesCescecboosl 66, O 48 | 106 0 44 | - . 44 to | 4 Cabine 
‘ 118 
I eeeeeel| 72 0] 48 | 110 0 4| 66 0 44] 102 8 4 Couper 
Clothing trades: 4 
a bd ccentasacst Ob @ 48 | 100 0 44 60 0 48; 102 6 14 
Prevsers, COBIS.....+.++++++-++++0+- 60 0; 48 | 102 6 44; 55 0 48} 102 6 14 Sawyer 
Che db ebebbccecddcc cece cscs 60 0 48 | 102 6 44 60 0 48} 102 6 i x 
Metal trades: 
Blacksmiths. ................ eeeet] 72 OF 48 | 126 5 44/ 66 0 48} 122 10 ‘4 Sawyer 
Deivde obtis evccccccesce] 4 0 48 | 107 8 44 66 0 48} 110 0 45 ° 
UEEEE Ses csnccqcwee salbnanenecnss 70 0; 48 | 126 5 44 66 0 48} 12210 ‘4 
BRIN.» Jabsicccovnctdebee ecoeasl COD 48 | 100 6 44 63 0 48 | 108 0 { 
68 0 103 7 56 0 95 ) lothing t1 
I IO SS. sccksececsece --/4 and 48 and 44 to | 48 to | $8 Machi 
72 0 107 8} 68 0. 110 0} Machir 
56 0 | 94 0 vests 
Molders, steel eters eer eee eee ee ee eee 72 0 - 48 107 8&4 44 to | 48 to 45 
68 0 108 0 | Tailore 
Pattern makers. ..................| 74 0 48 | 135 il 44 72 0 48; 132 1 i 
| Seerenasey cccccsccoecse| 70 0} 48 | 126 5 44/ 66 0 48] 122 10 4 
Personal service: Tailore 
50 0 8 0 50 0) lf 75 0) 
| EES eee o to 58 to 48 to | 58 to , 4 
115 0 143 6 100 0° 130 0 | Paper trad 
pala teenies 53 0 56 85 0 48 45 0 58 74 U 45 p 
an rd ersonal si 
Bookbinders Sacvdccce Sedecccccccce, GS O 48 | 102 0 44 64 0 48} 106 0 48 Printing ai 
Compositors, job........... vesess.| 65 0 48 | 105 0 44 66 4 48} 106 0 48 Folder 
Compositors, news — 
a ee... a im onvee 88 0 48 | 1l4 0 44 73 6 42; 120 0 44 Sewers 
ME Es ans pends checevais 104 0 48 | 124 0 42 77 («0 42| 140 0 { q 
@ Ready-made clothing. ih | Textiles: 
1 Australia (Melbourne). Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. Labor and indus'na ammeter 
branch. Statement owing minimum rates of wage and ordinary hours of labor for adult male workers 
in ~ tag i, Melbourne, Australia, in July, 1914, and at 3ist December, 1921. (Mimeographed.) | el 
ruary 4, L 
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| 9 14 NIMUM RATES OF WAGES AND ORDINARY HOURS OF LABOR OF ADULT WORKERS 
"PER WEEK IN SIDNEY AND MELBOURNE, JULY, 1914, AND DECEMBER 3], 1921, BY 
| cEX, INDUSTRY, AND OCCUPATION—Coneluded. 
——- i —======_= — 
ALL of Sydney. Melbourne. 
le d a ——- _ —————— 
the Sex, industry, and occupation. July, 1914. | Dee. 31, 1921. July, 1914, | Dee. 31, 1921. 
date Wages. Hours.| Wages. |Hours.| Wages. Hours. Wages. Hours. 
| l In- thas ¥ | is, | i mae i —— 
data Males—Concluded. 
rinting and bookbinding—Cone’d. . '¢. &. é. ee? = ¢ 
Linotype operators, job........... 80 0 48 | 11011 44 75 3 42; 115 0 42 
-KERS Machinists, hewspaper— 
BY og: en eee 75 0 48 | 114 0 44; 69 0 46 95 0} 44 
21, BY Night work.................-. | 8 0 44 | 124 0 42| 77 0 44] 110 0} 44 
Stereot ypers, hewspaper— 
Day WOrK...0...20ccceceeeeees | 67 6] 48 | 106 6 44; 69 0} 46| 90 0 42 
Pad ces enne caeeceses 72 6 48 | 1ll 6 2 77 0 44 98 10 42 
Textile trades: | | 
“( BEND . sbicubebeh doaddddwcen ocee 48 0 | 48 8 0 44 48 0 48 84 0 48 
SpUNGER «nnn snns eee oqecccccece | 48 0 4s 82 6 44 50 0 48 85 0 48 
Transportation: 
Locomotive engineers— | 
po Se ee | 9% 0} 48 | 130 0 48 87 0 48} 123 0 48 
114 0 
GSO GE edenegdcaccccccces | 90 0; 48 | 124 0 48 81 0 48 i and 48 
| 117 0 
' 2 0 106 0 { 69 0 |f 102 0 | 
Ti ailetidts ache ccacdess to 48 to 48 to 48 |< to ; 48 
84 0 ‘lus o il 75 0 tin of 
Locomotive firemen— 
First Gena dedohs desc consceses | 66 0; 48 | 100 0 48 57 0 | 48 96 0 48 
48 Second class.........c0..-.s00- 60 0 | 48 | 94 0 48; 54 0} 48] 93 0 48 
ts lf 87 0 
ts Thine GAGE. 255 bodbsidsssycccicee 57 0 | 48 88 0 48 51 0 | 48 and 48 
90 0 
t Street-car conductors— | 
“ First YORE... cccwcscnccecccosce 48 0; 48 85 0 48 51 0) 48; 95 0 48 
4 SOUND MINERAL suds dedecoccdccce 51 0; 48 | 88 0 48| 54 0 48; 98 O 48 
44 eee 54 0| 48 91 0 48 57 0} 48] 101 0 48 
Street-car motormen— 
+4 First YOOP.....crcccccccccseces 540; 48 | 91 0 48; 510; 48 95 0 48 
Second year.................-. 57 0| 48 | 94 0 4s| 54 0| 48! 98 0 48 
BRNO Wook cheleveccs ses... 60 0} 48 | 97 0 48| 57 0| 48! 101 0 48 
' Woodworking: | 
4 eee 60 0; 48 | 101 9 44; 66 0 48} 101 6 48 
66 0 | 
Hi COUPES ..n- do cds cosecnceccccccccs to 48 | 110 0 44 66 0 48; 110 0) 44 
. 74° 0 | 
; . 104 0 | f 93 0) 
4 Sawyers, band or jig.............. 68 0; 48 and |> 44 57 0 48 |i and |} 44 
4 | ‘106 0 | 99 0 | 
ns 54 0 |f 96 0 if 92 0 
= «Sawyers, circular............. cooeclt tO 48 i to | 44 56 0 48 |/ and 44 
66 0) ‘104 0 | % 0 
= Females. | 
; lothing trades: a | 
0 Machine operators, coats.......... 25 0 48 49 9 44 24 0 48 49 9 | 44 
Machine operators, trousers and 
VOB, oc vecacbassischecscccececcs 233 0 48 48 3 44 24 0 48 48 3) 44 
45 1 25 0) 
7 Tailoresses, Coats.......-..-.++++. and |} 48 | 49 9 44] 2 0| 48] 49 9] 44 
a 28 6) } : 
, | ie iigitnds of 
Tailoresses, trousers and vests..... -— 48 46 9 44 22 6 48; 4% 9) 44 
“ : = { 25 0 48 0 |) 
4 *aper trades: Box makers.............| 25 0 48 45 6 44 | — 48 —- f 48 
: | 27 ; 53 («6 
Personal service: Waitresses, hotel....| 32 6 56 | >51 0 48 | b29 0 5) 045 0 48 
- Printing and bookbinding: | 
. FORE. cipecheccnns cnn pecdescose| oe. 0 444) 46 0 44 21 0| 48 48 0 48 
“ / 1( 48 0 
‘4 SUMS... secaspuettenie cote Looteh on . O50 44} | to i 4/ 23 0 48 50 6 48 
; - 5 0 | 
‘extiles: Weavers, loom..............| 35 0| 48 | 55 3 | 44] 30 0 48| 46 0 48 
ial acl ae Ra “Te 
ab- ® Ready-made clothing. b Includes allowance for board and lodging. 
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Comparison of Pre-war and Post-war Wages and Profits in Crecho. 
slovakia.’ 


R. JANKO, statistician of the Czechoslovakian Min; 
Social Welfare recently published statistics on wage ine... 
during the period 1914-1922 as well as on prices of pr. 

during the same period. The data on prices are based on inv. 
tions of the State Statistical Office while those on wages wer 
nished by trade-union organizations and relate to Prague and } 
localities. The statistics bring out the noteworthy fact that i 
German districts of northern Dchemih prices are about 10 per con 
higher now than in Prague. On the basis of the data compile, |), 
Janko arrives at the conclusion that the proportion which wae,. 
form of the costs of production is now amaller than before the wa, 
and that, on the other hand, the profit of the producer is great 

Of the data shown in the statistics the following may be note« 

In the case of pork the increase in price from 1914 to iv | 
equivalent to 1,107 per cent, while the wages of farm hands jay, 
increased by 1,000 per cent. The price of potatoes has gon 
3,060 per cent and the wage of an agricultural day labore: 
per cent. Hard coal from the Ostrava district has increase 
price 1,556 per cent while the wages of miners in that district lay 
increased by 1,250 per cent. Wheat flour costs 1,640 per cent mon 
than in 1914 while millers’ wages have risen 1,208 per cent during 
the same period. In the textile industry the rise in prices vari. 
between 2,000 and 3,571 per cent, while the increase in wages in {| 
case of male workers amounts to 1,087 per cent and in the case of [eims|) 
workers to 1,000 per cent. In the iron and steel industry pric 
have risen 1,020 to 2,077 per cent and wages 1,295 per cent. In thi 
lime industry prices in 1922 are 1,428 to 1,515 per cent higher t/|) 
in 1914 and wages have increased 943 per cent during the same periv(. 
Building costs per square meter have risen 1,400 per cent and wages 
of building trades workers 781 to 1,092 per cent. The price 0! 
sugar has increased 1,619 and that of -refined sugar 927 per ce 
while wages in the sugar industry have risen 606 per cent. !n |! 
shoe industry prices have undergone an increase of from 1.279 | 


. 1,724 per cent as against an increase of wages of 933 per cent. 


Cost accounting shows the following relation between waves : 
the costs of production: To produce a table made of so!t wood 
cost 28.20 crowns ($5.72, par) in 1914, of which amount 8 crow 
($1.62, par) were for wages. In 1922 the wages for making suc! 
table amounted to 92 crowns ($18.68, par) and the total costs | 
production to 350 crowns ($71.05, par). After adding taxes 11 
profits the table was sold in 1914 for 32 crowns ($6.50, par 
1922 the same kind of table brought 420 crowns ($85.26, par). 
wages formed 28 per cent of the cost of production in 1914, 
per cent in 1922. Wages made up 32 per cent of the cost of proc 
tion of a pair of box calf shoes in 1914 and only 25 per cent in !'--, 
In the manufacture of clothing wages formed 28 per cent of the ¢ 
of production in 1914 and only 18 per cent in 1922. 


ee eS C—O _— ee 


1 Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt, Ber!'n, March 22, 1922. 


——$ 
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The weekly rates given in the above table were found by 1 
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‘zecho- Rates of Wages in Principal Industries in Great Britain, February, 1922. 


increases while varying widely in different industries and occupa- 

tions ranged from 120 per cent or 130 per cent to 200 per cent, 
the average increases In industries from which information we been 
obtained being about 170 per cent to 180 per cent. At the beginning 
of 1921 reductions in wages began and are still being made. In the 
account! of these changes published by the British Ministry of 
Labor a comparison is made of wage rates in force in certain of the 
eons 7 industries, July, 1914, December, 1920, and February, 1922, 


Finer the outbreak of the war to the end of 1920 general wage 











ed. ) ut attention 1s called to the fact that the rates quoted are those 
Waves paid for full tame, no account being taken of the present widespread 
he y loss of earnings due to unemployment and short-time working, or of 
' the effects of increased or reduced exertion on the earnings of piece 
workers. J 
1999 3 Building Trades. 
ssa ENERALLY speaking, at the close of 1920 hourly rates of wages 
_ in the building trades (in the large towns) showed increases over 
Pe pre-war rates of from 1s. 44d. to 1s. 64d. (34 to 38 cents, par) per 
: hour. A reduction in weekly working hours during 1919 and 1929, 
Seopa however, made the ratio of increase in weekly rates less than that in 
= the hourly rates. In 1921 rates began to fall and by February 238, 
oe 1922, increases over hourly rates prevailing in 1914 ranged from Is. 1d. 
hag ae to 1s. 34d. (26 to 31 cents, par) in the case of skilled men, and from 
pecing 114d. to 1s. $d. (23 to 25 cents, par) per hour in the case of unskilled 
Bc Ni men. In the following table the unweighted average standard wage 
Nrices . : : : ‘i 
i | rates in towns of over 100,000 inhabitants are shown for the periods 
4] ) mentioned with percentages of increase over the prewar rates: 
eat. AVERAGE (UNWEIGHTED) HOURLY AND WEEKLY STANDARD WAGE RATES IN 
period THE BUILDING TRADES IN TOWNS OF OVER 100,000, AUGUST 4, 1914, DECEMBER 
wages 31, 1920, AND FEBRUARY 28, 1922, WITH PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE OVER PRE- 
WAR RATES. 
[1 shilling at par—24.3 cents; 1 penny=2.03 cents.] 
| , Hourly rates. 
r) fT = —--—— = _ ——__--— —— - - — ——— — 
ae | Average (unweighted) of Percentage 
recognized rates of wages increase over 
Oe sation | inlarge towns pre-war rates. 
: , pe mm. —" . 
| Aug. 4,' Dec. 31, | Feb. 28, | Dec. 31 | Feb. 28, 
Wo } i9i4. 1920, 1922. 1929. 1922. 
d d. d 
I WS hi ob ni das cde e secdecdcccsiswccsit 9.9 27.5 23.7 178 139 
' ne dn. cupecavacie cechieneroocere 9.8 27.5 23.7 18! 143 
0 Carpenters and joiners. .-._. bode 1.2L Wk Sida dddetese 9.7 27. 4 23. 6 182 143 
55 an adcinncopnnpnesasmombereceape>' | 26 27.8 24.3 189 153 
SRDNEMC EAs 8 oes 5.5 Sdn. cco eco nedcecccdcsccsabec 9.7 27.5 23.7 182 143 
NURI 6604. Caines whined 6404446 <b 6 d00%s Swass ot } 8&8 27.1 23.1 208 162 
ns obs ow os cacccucascaccoseceactes | 6.5 23.8 18.6 265 186 
Weekly rates. 
. s. d &. d. 8. a. | 
, Pate dad) dca sino nid nb Sab ibbabbicccuaces 40 7) 100 10; 8 9/ 148) 114 
Ee, en. os one nn sacennansh acte<e4- 39 8/100 10' 8 O| I 120 
Carpentersand joiners... ...... ic dg ta N Sesto dak -..../39 11] 100 6! 86 7] 152] 117 
ah tule sennadevenaseyerd-aevecct 20... }208, 384 0.1 156 | 125 
arene ee ee sae palpate te ty Sard Sap 40 2! 100 10, 8% 7 151 | 117 
Lanes onnnrteeeten seer es eneeees bib Ab ti sOee ee. faseeen 36 3) 99 3) St Ib} 174 135 
cs os nancnaceeecovece 26 «(11 et 68 5} 224 154 


_ Labor Gazette, London, March, 1922, pp. 107-199. 
, When different rates are paid to banker masons and fixers, respectively, the rates used are those for 
banker hands. ; 
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The weekly rates given in the above table were found by my/jjj. 
plying tle hourly rates by the average number of hours constit\:{ ing 
a full ordinary week at the dates he viz, 494 in August, 19)4 

ruary, 1922, both summer and 
winter hours being taken into account. On February 28, 1922. {\\, 
increase in full-time weekly wages, allowing for reduced hours. y-9: 
about 45s. 3d. ($11.01, par), or 135 per cent, as compared with alu; 
61s. ($14.84, par), or 190 per cent, at the close of 1920. 
Mining.” 
WAGE reductions in the coal fields have been relatively larger {|\qn 
those in many other industries. In December, 1920, incresses 
in full-time wages in the coal mining industry ranged from less {}\,), 
150 per cent in the case of some higher-paid occupations, to 2()() por 
cent in some of the lower-paid grades oVer 1914 rates. With the 
withdrawal of flat rate additions to earnings and the reductions 
recently effected in the various coal fields, general wage |.yels 
declined until in February, 1922, wage increases in the principal 
districts varied from 20 per cent to 79 per cent over the 1914 level, 
A slight increase is noticed in a few of these classes if special advances 
granted since 1914 to various grades of men are taken into considera- 
tion. And the Gazette further states that if the general percer tae 
increases were combined in proportion to the numbers employ ed in 
the various coal’ fields and allowances were made for the special 
advances referred to, the average increase in full-time weekly waves 
would have been about 50 per cent in February, 1922, as compared 
with 185 per cent to 190 per cent in December, 1920. 

The length of the working week has been shortened since 1914, the 
maximum hours for underground workers having been curtailed from 
8 to 7 per day in 1919, and the working week of surface workers hiay- 
ing been reduced to 49 as from January, 1919, and to 464 as from July, 
1919. 

The wages of iron miners in Cleveland and of limestone quarry men 
in Durham stood at about 57 per cent above pre-war rates. 01 
February 28, 1922, as compared with an estimated average of 2())) per 
cent at the close of 1920. At the same time, ironstone miners in 
Lincolnshire were receiving wages at about 34 to 38 per cent above 
the 1914 level with an additional flat rate advance of 1s. 1d. (26 cents, 
par) per shift, as compared with 243 per cent and the same flat rate 
in December, 1920. e wages of iron ore miners and the shi!t rate 
for underground leading laborers in the Cumberland field in February, 
1922, were 68 per cent and 36 per cent, respectively, above thie pre- 
war rate as compared with 309 per cent and 198 per cent for the same 
classes in 1920. 


Metal Workers. 


J THE engineering and shipbuilding trades the general wage 

advances over 1914 rates are at present 33s. 6d. ($8.15, par) per 
week for men on time rates, except in certain districts where men ar 
paid by the hour and the advance amounts to 34s. 44d. ($8.36, par’. 


* For actual wages in the mining industry see pp. 91 to 93. 
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Average district time rates, based upon information from 16 principal 
engineering centers. and 13 principal shipbuilding centers, for the 
dates under discussion, together with percentage increases gver pre- 
war rates are shown in the following table: 


\VERAGE (UNWEIGHTED) DISTRICT TIME WAGE RATES IN ENGINEERING AND 
A “HIPBUILDING TRADES, IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS, AUGUST 4, 1914, DECEMBER 31, 
190, AND FEBRUARY 28, 1922, WITH PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE OVER 1914. 


[1 shilling at par=24.3 cents; 1 penny=2.03 cents.] 








| 
Average (unweighted ) of rec- Percentage 
| ognized weekly time rates | increase over 
| in the principal centers. pre-war rates. 
Occupation. ————. ; 
| Aug 4, | Dee. 31, | Feb. 28, | Dec. 31,| Feb. 28, 
1914. 1920. | 1922. 1920. | 1922, 
— ae Pe hin ga | | 
Engineering i. Oe Se '@ | . a 
i ia ciks ese edecescocseees et eee 38 11 89 6; 73 6] 130 x9 
ll ee ails ic dccgs ac bacneceadebecde 41 8 | 92 10 76 «63 | 123 83 
PE BUG it aakccdeccsciccacvacccsccecesss 42 1|; 9 3) T 10 123 85 
SRE Un ehh nob bol) 6 oh dbo cts cb<ccssdéicg ter. 22 10; 70 9} 56 11] 210 150 
Shipbuilding: | 
EROS tt RELEASES SPORES EG Une Oana 41 4 91 3 7 1 | 121 82 
le EEE Rabon ns conephercchsencsoncesnes 40 0O 101 0} 76 «11 | 153 92 
PER RMR GE 666.60 deancess ncccaqcccasoceces 40 4 Cae. oe 123 84 
UDG a NGMEMER EN n 66 6q0s cccccccscccss cdcdtalvede 37. («9 87 2 an) Of 131 sO 
I ace RRM EEUEneeweseccccccccsensctcsseccccce 22 10 70 «4 567 208 148 








The statistics shown in the table relate to a full ordinary week of 
53 hours in some districts and 54 hours in others in 1914, and to one 
of 47 hours in December, 1920, and February, 1922. 

Pieceworkers in these industries received, in December, 1920, 
advances amounting to 25 per cent on basic piece rates, plus flat 
rate increases amounting (in the case of men) to 26s. 6d. ($6.45, par) 
per week, plus a bonus of 74 per cent on total earnings. Riveters, 
platers, angle-iron smiths, calkers, drillers, and various other 
classes of workers received further increases under the “Standard 
Ship Cycle” of awards and consequential extensions, varying in 
amount for the different occupations and different classes of work. 
By the end of February of this year general advances had been re- 
duced to 10 per cent on basic piece rates plus the flat-rate advances 
of 26s. 6d. ($6.45, par) per week. Negotiations are now in progress 
regarding the proposed taking off of this flat rate advance. The 
bonus of 74 per cent had been discontinued, and the “Standard 
Ship Cycle” advances had been either withdrawn altogether or greatly 
reduced. 

Wages in the heavy iron and steel trades (smelting, puddling, 
rolling, forging, etc.) have fluctuated with the selling price of the 
finished products, the increases over pre-war rates, therefore, varying 
widely. In some cases (blast furnace laborers) they have been equal 
‘0 120 per cent on the pre-war level, while in others (process workers 
i South Wales) the net increases were less than 20 per cent over 
\9l4 rates. In the tin plate and steel sheet trade in South Wales 
the net increase over pre-war rates now amounts to 34 per cent as 
compared with a range of 150 to 231 per cent in December, 1920. 
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Textiles. 
A’ PRESENT wages in the cotton industry are about 105 per coy, 





above pre-war level as compared with 171 per cent Decoy) 
31, 1920. Certain classes of operatives, viz, open TT 
strippers and grinders, and mule spinners have special alloy... 
which would slightly increase the percentages quoted. The \ 

of Yorkshire woolen and worsted operatives vary with the «| 

in the cost-of-living index as published by the Ministery o/ |. 

A general increase of 10 per cent in basic rates was granted |e 
July, 1914, and February, 1922. Taking into account the j, 





in basic rates and the wages based upon the cost of living, the o the M 
eral advance over pre-war rates of wages for a full week is now eo), shown 
lent to approximately 114 per cent for time workers, 95 per . 
male pieceworkers, and 100 per cent for female pieceworkers. . WEEKL 
compared with 216 per cent, 181 per cent, and 190 per cent, respo 

tively, at the close of 1920. 

Weekly working hours in both the cotton and the woolen iextil —=— 
industries were reduced in 1919 from 554 to 48. 

Wage increases over pre-war rates in the bleaching, printing, dyeing. ee 
and finishing sections, in the hosiery mdustry, and the carpet trad, es 
are shown in the table which follows: ah 
WAGE INCREASES OVER PRE-WAR RATES IN SPECIFIED TEXTILE TRADES, ()! iat 

BER, 1920, AND FEBRUARY, 1922. aE 


{1 shilling at par=24.3 cents; 1 penny=2.03 cents.] 








One-horse 











Increase over pre-w 
rat 1 Fora! 
} 2 
Item. pei + 
} a 4 Based 
920. 
od In tl 
Bleaching, printing, dyeing, and finishing: ! 0 
pre e, Cheshire, Derbyshire, pe Seotland— | Per week. | } of Is. | 
SNE « GRUA NOAA. Sik Ue. SSSI ds ES pba sbb hss sdb sdd cobecoddeieci. | 249s. 7d. | 2 tively 
SS EE ET le a RS SU LT el | 2288. 6d Wor 
Yorkshire— Per cent. | 
i Ea ce Ae an ce Ee opncbeate@ncbecwep oe cs- : 135 1919, t. 
RP ESTED Sp VER ERE SARS Toe 1s 388 Re T es! 25 3 A OS eee 143 tramw 
Hosiery manufacture (Midlands).................+.--..--..--+--. el Pe | 125 
manufacture: ' 
So skn  Seb ahha cca bidde SHEE be 0 65d soe bebe Sdsdicesddccioreccacee. 160) 
tend ced ton eesti bebe hastitienis otbedre dhs ep Googe coc sees 155 
aa 
1 Tn the bleaching, dyeing, etc., industry, there were further small increases in rates of wages! Janus ig 
921. , 
2 These amounts are exclusive of increases in basic rates, varying for different classes of workpec| he : 
granted in 1919. r 3l. 
Boots and Shoes represe 
: ith € 
MENIMUM time rates paid skilled workers, 23 years of age or over, nag c 
in the boot and shoe industry were 64s. ($15.57, par) a wees y voh 
on February 28, 1922, as comp with a corresponding minimum @@ 'comr 
of 68s. ($16.55, par) in December, 1920, and of 30s. ($7.30), par a 
August 4, 1914. Men o/ the same ages in the heel-building ¢°p"" hb 
ment and in the shoe and stock rooms received a minimum ©! ('> With ex 


($14.84, par) in February, 1922, as compared with 65s. ($15.52, pa! 
in December, 1920, and 27s. ($6.57, par) a week adopted in !"'13 
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to take effect at the beginning of 1915. Women 20 years of age or 
over employed in certain operations in the closing and heel-building 
departments and the stock and shoe rooms were paid a minimum 
rate of 383. ($9.25, par) a week in February, 1922, and in December, 
1920, this minimum was 40s. ($9.73, par) as compared with a rate 
of 17s. or 18s. ($4.14 or $4.38, par) adopted in 1914 to go into effect 
January, 1915. 


Transport Services. 


AGES of several classes of workers in the transport services, 

exclusive of the railway men in connection with whose wages 

the March, 1922, Gazette gives largely percentage increases, are 
shown in the following table: 


WEEKLY WAGES IN THE TRANSPORT SERVICES, BY CLASS OF WORKER, FOR 
AUGUST 4, i914, DECEMBER 31, 1920, AND FEBRUARY 23, 1922. 
[1 shilling at par=24.3 cents; 1 penny=2.08 cents.] 








Class. ; Aug. 4, 1914. | Dec. 31, 1920. | Feb. 28, 1922. 
! 
£ s. d.| £°8. @ £ 8.4 
Dodie EOE ic wb ccc sc cccccc ccc ccccesccccccccccscceces 14 6] 215 0 212 0 
to to to 
| 6 8 17 6 l4 6 
TL UCLSr. cc ccicencnceseteccosesenesosevese 75 00 21410 O 212 0 0 
to 
| 5 10 
PR eRe had i csc cc edccccccccccccoscececece 8510 0 315 0 0 71210 O 
to 
6 0 0 
One-horse drivers ¢ (road transport). ...........-.-....- 25 7 68 2 | 60 1 








1 For a 10-hour day. 

? For an 8-hour day. 

§ Per month. 

‘Based on data from 12 principal towns. 


In the case of dock laborers and of seamen and firemen reductions 
of Is. (24 cents, par) per day and 30s. ($7.30, par) per month, respec- 
tively, were to go into effect in March, 1922. 

Working hours for each class shown in the table were reduced in 
1919, the dock laborers generally working a 44-hour week; carters and 
tramway men, a 48-hour week. 


Agriculture. 


VNIMUM rates of wages fixed by the Agricultural Wages Board 

for agricultural! laborers in England and Wales ranged on Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, from 46s. to 52s. ($11.19 to $12.65, par) a week and 
represented an increase of 175 or 180 per cent over prewar rates. 
With the repeal of the corn production act in the fall of 1921, the 
board ce to operate, and agricultural wages fixed in some instances 
by voluntary conciliation committees, in other instances through the 
recommendation of the farmers’ union, began tofall. When therepert 
was made they ranged from 31s. to 44s. 6d. ($7.54 to $10.83, par) per 
week. Hours, which under the board had been fixed at 48 to 50, 
with exceptions in some cases, have increased in length. 
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Other Industries. 
[N THE following table wage rates for certain industries 


included in the special discussion and based upon data frory 
number of large towns are shown: 


a 


WAGE RATES IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES, BY TRADE AND OCCUPATION, IN rorce 
AUGUST 4, 1914, DECEMBER 31, 1920, AND FEBRUARY 238, 1922. ; 


[1 shilling at par=24.3 cents; 1 penny=2.03 cents.]} 














Average (unweighted) of rec- Rien 
- gare weekly time rates | * Te! ‘age in- 
of wages in certain large | ‘"°Te2s' 
towns.! prewar rat 
Trade and occupation. 
Aug. 4, | Dec. 31, | Feb. 28, | Dec. 31, Feb. 28, 
1914. 1920. 1922. 1920. 
Printing and bookbinding: s. d. Se a. é, 
Hand compositors on book and jobbing work........ 35 8 93 4 86 2 | 162 14] 
Bookbinders and machine rulers..................... 33 11 93 8 86 7 176 155 
Furniture making: , 
a etal le: Been A Rie eT aE nee 39 9 102 1 83 9 | 
CESS Sctoulc. 5 des shiv hoc dideccdad dieses 38 9 101 1 83 7 | 161 
I Occ « ccoanchs tote edness cndeatnece 37 1 101 11 83 6) 17: 
ng: 
I ia cel vinsicnd ci dabsenMilieddeines cde oenves 30 3 83 3 73 3 176 











1 The averages are based on the rates current in 27 towns in the printing and bookbinding a1 
trades and in 17 towns in the furniture trade. 


On February 28, 1922, and December 31, 1920, weekly hours of 
labor were 48 in the printing and baking trades and 44 to 47 in the 
furniture industry, as compared with 50 to 51 in the printing trade, 
48 to 60 for bakers, and 494 to 54 in the furniture industry in July, 
1914. 





Conclusion. 


"THE details quoted show a wide variation both in the wage rates 
and in the actual amounts of increase in the different industries. 
The Gazette states that while the data in possession of the J3ritish 
labor department are not sufficient to admit of an exact calculation 
of the percentage increases for all industries, it is estimated that on 
February 28, 1922, weekly full-time rates of wages of adult workers 
in the industries for which information was available were approx'- 
mately 100 per cent above the prewar rates. The full-time working 
hours in industry in February, 1922, ranged generally from 44 to 4s 
weekly, as compared with 48 to 60 in 1914. 

As the data collected by the department relate particularly to action 
taken by organized bodies of employers and workers, the estimated 
general rise in wages since 1914 of 100 per cent may in some cases fa! 
short of the actual increase, while in others, especially in the case o! 
unorganized trades, it is possibly in excess of the true average !0 all 
industries. 
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Miners’ Wages in Great Britain. 


the basic rates which have been fixed by wage agreements 

(dating from 1879 in two mining districts to 1919 in one dis- 
trict) certain percentage increases agreed upon in the wage adjust- 
ments from time to time. The present increases date from the settle- 
ment in 1921. A,miner can not therefore receive less than the basic 
wage plus the percentage agreed upon for his district. 

In the table given below, which was submitted with a recent con- 
sular report from Great Britain, the district, the year in which the 
basic wage was agreed upon, the percentage added to the basic wage as 
determined by the settlement of 1921, and the present wage are shown 
for the various classes of mine workers. ‘The report states that besides 
the present Wage miners in a large number of instances receive a house 
and coal free. Where a scarcity of houses exists 6d. (12.2 cents, par) 
per day is generally paid the miners in lieu of houses. In case a miner 
receives less than the wages paid a “‘coal getter,” a subsistence wage 
fixed by agreement between the miners’ and the operators’ representa- 
tives is granted to enable him to live. 


Mite b wages in Great Britain are determined by adding to 
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WAGE RATES PER SHIFT IN BRITISH COAL MINES, FEBRUARY, 1922, BY OCCUPATIONS AND DISTRICTS, 


(This table was compiled by the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. At par | shilling 24.3 cents; 1 penny—2.03 cents.) 
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Coal Mining and Miners’ Wages in the Netherlands.' 


HE only coal field of the Netherlands is located in the district of 
Limburg. Much of the high cost of production of coal! there 
is due to the difficult natural conditions under which it js ¢o)- 


ducted. The coal seams are shallow, are often surrounded by (\j¢k- 
sand, and under the best of conditions require an unusual aijo\inj 
. — work. The vastly greater proportion of the production js hy 
and. 
The growth of the Dutch coal-mining industry and the incresso jp 
the demand for labor in the coal mines are shown in the following 


table giving the number of persons employed in the coal-mining 
industry in the years 1915 to 1921: 


NUMBER OF MINERS EMPLOYED IN DUTCH COAL MINES, 1915 TO 1921. 











In | 

Below Above family 

Year. ground. ground. Total. 

° mont 
14 yes 
ae ees a 7, 859 2, 654 10, 513 : 

Bh a. shas iebeee. 9, 172 3,127 12, 299 
Ns xdngoarins<e 11, 311 4) 024 15, 335 
SR: nadtaan seees 13, 327 5, 235 18, 562 
Si vuibiailisesens 14, 085 6, 160 20, 245 
oe ee 15, 985 6, 569 22, 504 
SN sa, isthicr<fspe 18, 370 7, 591 25, 961 




















Ee 


Of the 26,000 men in round numbers employed in the coal mines 


























of the Netherlands at the beginning of this year, about 21,000 were and th 
Netherlanders, 4,000 Germans, 500 Belgians, and 500 were of other this ag 
. 9 Fy ’ , c 
nationalities (Austrians, Poles, Russians, Lithuanians, and Italians). from ¥ 
The steadily increasing cost of labor is shown in the following table The 1 
which gives the average wage rates of workers above and below Workers 
ground per 8-hour day for each one of the years 1913 to 1921: to as be 
(1) TI 
AVERAGE WAGE RATES OF DUTCH COAL MINERS PER DAY OF 8 HOURS, 1913 10 192, shall be 
: 

{1 guilder at par = 40.2 cents. ] laa 
Transva 

Workers Workers Mines. 
Year. below above Average. (3) Al 
ground. ground. reductio 
on ; (4) TI 
Guilders. Guilders. Guilders. collierie 
1913... ..++.. beebesces seeeee 2. 92 1, 88 2. 64 or not, i 

SIGE dsbnsnhctchntacatten 2.79 1. 87 2. 54 
SN Sarhhesesahshasssediiés 2.97 1. 95 2.71 “hee 
1916. - oa eeeeeeeeeeeececeees 3. 46 2.24 3.13 ec 
i ta sageskedsoakiianen 5. 33 3. 69 4. 83 otherwit 
Re Sa tai occndeoureee 6. 24 4. 30 5. 92 So far 
= *apenescssnncensesnsece z. 4 4 6 6. 94 collierie: 
nd quartets] 1.78 Sie... Phen 
quarter........ 7.47 ti nesccsces ASSOCIA L 

F quarter...... 6. 81  - oo 
Average for the year... 7. 50 5. 27 6. 84 In e) 
| States { 
! From a consular report from Rotterdam dated February 9, 1922. as com 
1, 192% 
the fir: 
es 
*1 guild 
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the Natal collieries from April 1 on will be 23s. ($5.60 par) per shift. 
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The actual daily wage rates paid to the various classes of mine 
labor for an 8-hour day in March and April, 1922, are the following: 


Guilders.3 


CE Es Pers ee Ty ae enn snes 7. 70 
Foremen and powder train layers. ...................... ie 7.35 
Cutter8......-+--..- DER RAEED si ond tends cabnwencnccacdecues ten 7. 00 
Cutters working as pit post carpenters................. hp ay onl Avs. 6. 65 
esas bas adtliebecceeuwscscassesceccsnsccanees .. 6.30 
eo EE ee ec 5. 60 
ION oS Ee Silda ds bie Wis eebecscsnicacctcce irk ee 5. 60 
Other car men over 18 years of age .. .............222-0- eee ence eens . 2 
DEER es ann $00.00 bn bina cocced sins seccscccccececccess re sah 5. 60 
First signal men and locomotive engineers............................ 4.55 
Second signal men and pump engineers.......................2.----- 4. 25 
Stable men and other workers over 18 years of age.................... 4.65 
De ND END 6 i ond ccdccnescccccccascsccccccccccccce 315 


In addition to the above wage each married worker who has his 
family living with him is allowed 4 guilders ($1.61 par) extra per 
month for his wife and a like amount for each legitimate child under 
14 years of age. 


—. 
— 





— 
oo 


Coal Miners’ Wages in Natal, Union of South Africa. 
T cuplore the efforts of the conciliation board, composed of four 


rr and four employees, a new wage agreement, effective 
on February 1, 1922, has been agreed upon between the miners 
and the coal operators of Natal, Union of South Africa. The text of 
this agreement was printed in the Natal Mercury of February 14, 1922, 
from which the following quotation is made: 


The representatives of the employees agreed to recommend to the Natal Mine 
Workers’ Association that a settlement in regard to the rates of pay per shift be agreed 
to as between the employees and Natal colliery owners on the following basis: 

( 1 That the standard rate of pay per shift for the months of February and March 
shall be 24s. 6d. [$5.96 par] instead of 28s. [$6.81 ee er shift. 

(2) That the standard rate of pay per shift on and from April 1 and until otherwise 
arranged shall be on the basis of 2s. [49 cents par] per shift below the rates operative at 
ge collieries, as fixed by the colliery section of the Transvaal Chamber of 

ines. 

(3) All rates of pay less than 28s. [$6.81 par] per shift to be reduced pro rata to the 
reductions made in the 28s. [$6.81 par] per shift standard of pay. 

(4) That the reduced rates of pay shall apply, as has been the custom at Natal 
collieries, to all employees, whether members of the Natal Mine Workers’ Association 
or not, including winding engine drivers, fitters, and other mechanics, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and employees generally, whether working above ground or below ground. 

e coal owners withdraw their proposal to make overtime rates 1}, and that until 
otherwise arranged the present rate shall continue. 

So far as the coal owners are concerned, the above arrangements to apply to such 
collieries as are members of the Coal Owners’ Society, or such as agreed to the terms. 
A list of collieries agreeing will be supplied to the secretary of the Natal Mine Workers’ 
Association. 


In explanation of section 2 of the agreement the “ Natal Mercury” 


states that up to December 31, 1921 , the Natal rate was 28s. (6.81 par) 
&s compared with 30s. ($7.30 par) in the Transvaal. From January 
|, 1922, the rate per shift in the Transvaal was made 25s. ($6.08) for 
the first quarter. Under the present agreement the rate of pay at 








* 1 guilder at par = 40. 2 cents. 
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the Natal collieries from April 1 on will be 23s. ($5.60 par) per shift. 
or 2s. (49 cents par) less than whatever wage may be subsequen:|; 
agreed upon in the Transvaal. . 





Wages in the Spanish Merchant Marine, 1914 and 1922. 








5, 1922, contains a table giving pre-war and present mov 

wages paid on Spanish coal-burning steamers in trans-At\») 
tic trade. It is stated that there are very few oil-burning s 
under the Spanish flag. The rates apply to merchantmen 


A CONSULAR report from Barcelona, Spain, under date of Apr 
Produ 





























passenger vessels of 7,500 gross tonnage or more. It is to be no A 
that on Spanish steamers the designation “first engineer” is use! | 
“chief engineer.’”’ The wireless operators are not included, as | 
are in the employ of the National Wireless Telegraph Co. (( om) ployer 
Nacional de Telegrafia sin Hilos.) : shows 
rT’ . Ae 
The table is as follows: = 
MONTHLY WAGES OF OFFICERS AND CREWS OF SPANISH TRANS-ATLA\ 
STEAMERS, 1914 AND 1922. ae 
{1 peseta at par=19.3 cents.] 
————o ——— — —_——__—_—_——_ - — 1 Sineitieacaatineannalitangescndisnsstinemsenessnaiaenenn ~ 
Officers and crew. 1914 1922 Officers and crew. 1914 
Pesetas.| Pesetas. Engine-room department. 1913-14... 
SSG ISCS Sa Aaa ae Be 600 750 Pesetas. | P, 94-15... 
Supereargo...........+.--.--- 250 375 | First engineer................ 650 1915-16... 
Second engineer.............. 425 1916-17... 
Deck department. Third engineer............... 325 125 1917-18... 
Fourth engineer.............. 275 ' : 
So cndec cide cess 250 375 || Donkeyman.................. 120 
Second officer................- 250 J 6 bee ape 110 The 
_ ae 200 ee se ckeded cose 90 
Fourth officer...............-. 175 275 || Coalpasser................... 80 and pe 
once oy alan'sh, din a 125 180 
a csdhesccsccessees 110 180 |; Steward’ s department. 
EE ee 100 150 NUMBEI 
Ordinary seaman............. 90 120 | Chiefsteward................. 180 | 
iin tao ten ag a <0. 150 | mis 
Second cook and baker....... 120 | 2 
PS odode -bEb ics. Sea. oss 4) " 
Besides the fixed salaries and wages as shown above, the ofli .'s 
and, in many instances, the members of the crew, receive a bos 
In the case of certain officers, including the supercargo, the bonus takes 
the form of a percentage of the receipts from cargo and ranges [101 wi? 
two-thirds of 1 per cent for captains to one-fifth of two-thirds 0! oe 
one-fourth pre cent for second officers. Members of the crew belo 1918... 
the grade of officers receive a cost-of-living bonus of about 30 pesctas lea 
($5.79, par) per month. oa 
. ‘ Por cor 
Ethelbert 
? Heavy 
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Below are shown the same data, by States, for the years j9)< 
1010 and 1090. a ~VLO, 
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tn ° . . ° ° " ” 
~ Production of Coal in Anthracite and Bituminous Coal Mines in the 
: United States. 
ae HE April 1 and 8, 1922, reports on the production of coal, issued 
) by the United States Geological Survey, give figures showing 
; the total production and the average production per man em- 
ployed in anthracite and bituminous coal mines. The table below 
shows the estimated total production of bituminous coal, by years: 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN MARCH AND THE FULL YEAR, 
1913-14 TO 1921-22. 
Production (net tons). Production (net tons). 
Year —— Year. 
Month of | Year ending || Month of Year ending 
March. | Mar.3l. | March. Mar. 31. 
- — —_—_——— _ | + —-- ~- * 
WDM OO east | 45,455,000 | 482,685,000 |] 1918-19................ 33, 719, 000 552, 041, 000 
. es, Sees ty | 31,801, 000 399, 902,000 |} 1919-20................ 45, 832, 000 486, 993, 000 
es WEBS. occa dsc hace ce | 43,829,000 | 479,919, 000 |} 1920-21................ 30,392,000 | 522,374,000 
ree | aes ee | 47, 869, 000 504, 134, 000 {| 1921-22............. ned 50, 193, 000 434, 279, 000 
193, SSR ESE OP | 48,113,000 | 548,717, 000 || 
rm | 1 
The table following shows the average output per man per day 
and per year from 1915 to 1920: 
NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED, DAYS OF OPERATION, AND AVERAGE OUTPUT (NET 
TONS) PER MAN PER DAY AND PER YEAR, i915 TO 1920. 
Ss | Anthracite. Bituminous. 
, Year Average A verage| Average, A verage 
tw Menem-| Days | tonnage|tonnage|Menem-| Days | tonnage | tonnage 
nt ployed. | worked. | per man | per man | ployed. | worked. | per man | per man 
per day. |per year. per day.!\per year. 
i » an il | welts , ei F im 
2 Ade LO Saige | 176, 552 30/ 219 504 | 557, 456 203} 3.91 794 
pee LSS 5s RISES | 159, 869 253 2. 16 548 | 561, 102 230 3. 90 SUH 
|, SSR | 154,174 285 22. 27 2646 | 603,143 243 3. 77 915 
cre wee | 147.121 293 | 22,29 2672 | 615,305 249 3.78 942 
MIN). .dctdddbialadh adcuevs .¢ | 154) 571 26} 2.14 570 | 621, 998 195 3. 8&3 749 
MiP vanes iabear basehgene +. . | 145, 055 271] 22.28 2618 | 639, 547 220 4. 00 881 























‘ For comment see article on “Tonnage output per pick miner per day in bituminous coal fields,’’ by 
Rthelbert Stewart, Monwrniy Lasork Review, February, 1921, pp. 1-1. 





Heavy washery output 
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Below are shown the same data, by States, for the years 
1919, and 1920: 


COAL PRODUCED PER MAN AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS PER YEAR 
1919, AND 1920, BY STATES. 


















































1918 1919 1920 
° Ave . y e rerage 
State Days erage tonnage Days Average tonnage Deys | Averag 
mine mine mine |———— 
worked. |Per year.) Per day. worked. Per year.| Per day. worked. Per year. | 
Alabama ........... 278 | 732 2. 63 239 578 2. 42 247 632 
Arkansas........-.- 204 | 560 2.75 136 375 2. 76 176 517 
Colorado............ 255 | 857 3. 36 225 873 3. 88 255 895 
PE sahooneecenes 238 | 1,039 4, 37 160 716 4. 41 213 1, 018 
ENB as bocce 0d é'o 227 | 1,010 4, 45 148 698 4.72 192 934 
Biss bch oparseye 245 | 615 2. 51 176 455 2. 59 250 | 653 
RE seve eededcce 234 709 3. 03 182 526 2. 89 204 650 meee? 
Kentucky. ......... 230 804 3. 50 189 659 3. 49 182 718 
Maryland........... 261 SOS 3. 10 179 560 3. 13 207 726 Feb. 2 
Michigan ........... 237 573 2. 42 179 474 2. 65 261 691 Mar. 5 
Missouri............ 235 591 2. 51 175 427 2. 44 233 596 Mar. 1 
Montana...........-. 264 994 3.77 1p 785 4. 05 250 1, 048 Mar. 1 
New Mexico........ 301 982 3. 26 273 | &38 3. 07 302 Qs: Mar. 2 
North Dakota...... 229 869 3.79 216 | 784 3. 63 218 8] eck 
in iethdins 0004s 223 946 4, 24 164 723 4, 41 188 890) 
Oklahoma.......... 228 570 2. 50 184 450 2. 45 217 586 Feb. 2 
Pennsylvania: Mar. 4 
Anthracite...... 293 1672 12, 29 266 570 2.14 271 1615 2. ® Mar. 1 
Bituminous. ... 269 1,024 3. 81 218 | 864 3. 96 244 i" " Mar. | 
Tennessee.......... 265 639 2. 41 201 | 452 2, 25 234 | 5st 18 Mar. 2 
Sha ads hcas.ce 262 574 2.19 227 | 461 2. 03 242 547 
| aa 258 1, 235 4.79 239 1, 201 5. 03 252 | 
ee 277 935 3. 38 247 805 3. 26 262 S 1 Ine 
Washington. ....... 275 799 2. 91 217 | 594 2.74 260 752 ) 2 Inc 
West Virginia ...... 238 1,005 4. 22 200 | 835 4.18 198 869 ) a Fig 
ee 268 1, 249 4. 66 221 | 991 4. 48 264 1, 237 } 











1 Heavy washery output. 


A new record in average production per man per day was set by 
the bituminous coal industry in 1920. The average per man for thie 
year—obtained by dividing the total output by the total number o| 
employees—was 881 net tons. This divided by 220, the averave 
number of full days the mines were operated, gives 4 tons per man 
per day. The highest preceding figure was 3.91 tons in 1915. 

For anthracite the average was 618 net tons per man for the year 
1920, and 2.28 tons per day. 

These averages have value, it is stated, because they are available 
over a long petind. but in using them certain qualifications must be 
kept in mind. They do not represent what the ordinary miner ca” 
produce in a day, because the divisor—the total employed—includes 
many men engaged in service work, not directly connected wit! tle 
work of digging the coal. Neither do they take into account tle 
fact that the men employed at a big mine are never all working 0” 
any one day; nor the fact that men leave the mine before the work- 
ing day is over; nor the fact that men spend some time in idleness 
underground through no fault of their own. Important as these 
things are, there are no statistics concerning them. 

Another error in the average per man per day, arises from the 
inclusion of strip pits, which have contributed an increasing [!0- 
portion of the output in recent years and in which the production 
per man is high. Te the anthracite figures, a still graver source 0! 
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error is the inclusion of washery coal, which varies greatly from 
vear to year. 

The table below shows the per cent of full-time output lost through 
various Causes: 


PER CENT OF LOSS OF OUTPUT AT BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED 
STATES DUE TO SPECIFIED CAUSES, MARCH, 1921 AND 1922. 



































Per cent of present full-time output—- 
Lost, because of 
Week ending— ——— 
Pro- | Trans- 
duced. | porta- | Labor Mine No Other | 
| tion | short- |Strikes.| disa- mar- |. xia A I E 
| condi- | age. | eiity. | kot, |S. | ue, 
| tions. 
| 
1921. | 
Po. Baan edsvhane'n bbb scoccccescecces 42.8 15} 122) (3) 2.9} 49.7] 0.9 57.2 
Mt. Bp cccods Cb ORRA SES 6005 ce eccccccane 40. 1 1.2 11.3 (?) 2. 6 | 54. 3 | - 59.9 
OS. Rae ee Se eee eee 37. 4 1.1 11,2 (2) | 2.3) 8.84 4 62.6 
epee ee eee eee ey ee 36. 4 -9 11,4 (2) | 2.1 59. 0 yy 63. 6 
Uk Silke. eae 36. 0 9} 113 (2) | 2.5} 58.9] 4/1 64.0 
1922. | | | | 
ee Ee eee 57.8 1.2 1.1 0.3| 3.4 36. 0 2} 42.2 
MEE S... cw cbeddbb edn dncccccecsiccves 58. 6 1,2 -9 4} 3.1 35. 6 2 | 41.4 
fy LR ot: 61. 8 1.1 1.4 3 2.8) 32.4 2] 3&2 
BESS POSES ae ers 60. 3 9 1,2 2 3.1] 33.8 5 | 39.7 
Es BP Cad temNaNPebed i pvescccceccecce 63. 7 1,4 1.3 3 3.4 30. 7 2 | 36. 3 
} 
! — _—- 
| Includes also time lost on account of strikes. 
2 [ncluded with labor shortage. 
‘ Figures subject to revision. 
[1191] 
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Report of the District of Columbia Minimum Wage Board for |2|. 








HE fourth annual report of the Minimum Wage Board of {\\ laints 
T District of Columbia covers the year 1921. Four industrics are F w he 
covered by the existing orders of the board, affecting apyrvy- poo | 
imately 12,500 of the 17,000 to 18,000 women and minors potenti:!|; “ the 
included under the terms of the act. However, owing to the praciic.| #881 
rejection of the law by the principal laundry employers, and {)\\ this g: 
unexplained delay on the part of the court of appeals of the Distric: ublisl 
in passing upon the constitutionality of the law, it can not be said tae 
that the laundry order is in effect in any real sense. The rates fixe urpos 
are $15.50 per week in the printing and publishing industry, $16.50 ae : 
in the mercantile industry and the hotel and restaurant industries. tional 
and $15 in the laundry and dry cleaning industry. The mercantile but th 
order relates to women and minors, both boys and girls; boys sre oak’ 
included in none of the other orders. hefore 
Learners’ certificates are issued except for the hotel and restaurai has vel 
industry, good for periods fixed by the orders, and calling for advance the fau 
ment at stated times. There were 1,621 such certificates issued in “practi 
1921, besides 6 special licenses for substandard workers, as comy.vro By f 
with 2,304 learners’ certificates and 23 special licenses issued in |‘)2\). mereasi 
The renter part of the applications for learners’ certificates are fo) ments ; 
females above 16 years of age, 637 such certificates being issued t) ® 191 
adults in 1921, and 522 to girls 16 to 18 years of age. _ Both figures identics 
show a falling off from the previous year, due, not to a decrease in doses '¢ 
the number of workers as a whole, but to a decrease in both the 
number and the proportion of learners employed. This controverts \UMBER 
a stock charge that Sie been brought against minimum-wage lev's!:- PRIOR 


tion—i. e., that it would lead to the employment of learners as » ms 
substitute for full-paid workers. 

Indeed, the report goes over the list of objections usually offered, 
presenting the following summary of developments as shown by 
the operation of the law: 


(1) In every industry covered by a wage order there has been a substantial inc ras’ 
in wages immediately following the order and a further gradual increase thereaiter a 
(2) The minimum wage has not become the maximum wage; approximat:!y »! 
per cent of the women and minor employees covered by the orders are now rece!) 11s m 
more than the minimum wage. mae 
(3) Experienced workers have not been displaced by learners at lower rates. ‘"' 
the contrary there has been a marked decrease in the proportion of learners em))\ 


in all types of establishments where learners’ rates are permitted. _ February a 
(4) There has been no tendency to discharge learners when entitled to incm os! March to Ai 
Ww ——. 


(5) Minors have not been omenart in preference to adults because of th: 
rates permitted. On the contrary there has been a marked decrease in the propo"! 
of minors employed. 
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(¢) The minimum wage rates have not caused any seeesionte decrease in the 
numbers of women employed. Comparing identical establishments before the rates 
were fixed and from one and one-half to two years after, we find a decrease in the 
number of women employed of only 2.6 per cent. This decrease is negligible in itself 
and is more than explained by the present business depression and the decrease in 
the population of the District during the period. 

From all the data available the board feels justified in stating that the minimum- 
wage law is fulfilling the objects for which it was enacted. 


The administration of the law involves the regulation of persons 
employed at less than the minimum, either as learners or as sub- 
standard workers; and the enforcement of the law as to experienced 
| employees. Both involve inspection and the following up of com- 

the plaints, and, where necessary, the report of violations to the corpora- 
3 are tion counsel for prosecution. Pay-roll records are required in many 
TOX- cases, and these, together with complaints of underpayments brought 
tally by the workers or their friends, have been the basis of the collection 
ical of $8,131.14 during the year 1921 for 341 employees of 99 firms. Of 

th this, $4,266.58 was for mercantile employees, $65.10 for printing and 
trict publishing “cs. pit htt and $3,799.46 for employees in hotels and 
sad restaurants. representative of the laundrymen announced the 
axed purpose of the members of the organization not to comply with the 

6.90 order affecting them, declaring their belief that the law is uneonstitu- 
Tes, tional. A conviction for violation was had against a laundryman, 
ntile but the matter has not been pressed, pending the decision of the 
> are court of appeals which has had the question of constitutionality 

before it smce a rehearing held October, 10-11, 1921. No decision 
ran has yet (May 31, 1922) been handed down. With the exception of 
ince- the laundrymen, compliance has been general, the violations being 
din “practically all due to ignorance of the order.” 

red By far the largest single group of employees affected is that in 
320, mercantile establishments, being 4,347 out of 6,408 in 175 establish- 
» Lor ments in 1921. The order affecting them came into effect October 
d to 28,1919. A showing of the wages received by the employees in 102 
ures identical mercantile establishments before and after this date dis- 


3 IN closes the wage movement under the operation of the act. 
the 
verts NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN AND MINOR EMPLOYEES IN 102 IDENTICAL 


| MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE 
isla PRIOR AND SUBSEQUENT TO THE ORDERS BECOMING EFFECTIVE. 


as a " at 











Woman and minor employees whose weekly rates of wages were— 


|b) Date. Un-| $9, | $10 | $11 | $12 | $13 | $14 | $15 | $16 7 
der | 2d | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | jig Total 
$9 under) under| under! under| under) under under) under | ever ° 


$10. | $11. | $12. | $13. | $14. | $15. i | 














Number. 
| 


February and March, 1919... .| 451 226 618); 111 959 | 123 |- 277| 629| 144/1,019]| 4,557 
March to August, 1921 97 59 69 59 | 140 21 | 1,788 | 2,114| 4,347 














Per cent, 














bo 
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es 





February and March, 1919... .. 09} 4.91 13.6] 2.4] 21. 6.1 | 13.8 3.2 | 22.4) 100.0 
March to August, 1921 EN eer Pare 2.3} 1.4 3.2 8 41.1} 48.6, 100.0 
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Recent Changes in Minimum Wage Rates in Massachusetis, 


HE division of minimum wage of the Department of Lalor ang 
Industries of the State of Massachusetts announces in 4 ro. 
cent press release changes in the minimum wage rate fixed fo, 

several industries. Coming into effect on May 15 are rates in paper. 
box factories and the manufacture of women’s clothing, the pew 
rate in thé former industry being $13.50 per week in lieu of jhe 
rate of $15.50, in effect since July, 1920, and the new rate in the 
latter industry. being $14 per week instead of $15.25, effective since 
July, 1920. 

Rates coming into effect June 1, 1922, affect employees in retaij 
stores and in men’s furnishings and the manufacture of mustin 
underwear, each involving considerable advances over the older 


rates, which date from earlier periods than those noted above. [p 
retail stores, the rate of $8.50, in effect since January, 1916, is super- 
seded by a rate of $14; while in men’s furnishings and muslin under- 
wear identical rates of $9, in effect since February, 1918, and August, 
1918, respectively, are superseded by a rate of $13.75, this being the 
same for each industry. 

Another obsolete rate has been operative in the laundry industry, 
where the weekly wage was fixed at a minimum of $8, effective 
since September, 1915. The wage board for this industry was 
reconvened, and recommended a rate of $13.50 per week for experi- 
enced workers, beginning with a rate of $11 for those without ex pericice, 
advancing to $12.50 after three months, and to the standard after 
jive months from entrance. A meeting to hear interested persons 
was called for May 19, which resulted in the recommendations being 
approved, to be effective July 1, 1922. 

he effect of these various changes is obviously to approximate a 
common standard much more closely than has been the case /iitherto, 
and also to correct the extremely low rates that had been fixed com- 
paratively early in the history of the act. There is also apparent 
the influence of the reduction in the cost of living as shown by the 
results of investigations carried out for the purpose of these revi- 
sions of wage rates. 
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CONCLUSION REACHED. 
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: since Printing Industry—Electrotypers, Cincinnati. 
retail HE decision rendered on February 16, 1922, by Prof. E. E. 
nuslin Eubanks, of the social science department, University of 
: ° . . . y . . . ) . S 
older Cincinnati, mn the case of the United States Printing & Lithograph 
e. In (Co. v. The Cincinnati Electrotypers’ Union, No. 31, reprinted below, 
super- states definitely the bases upon which the conclusions are reached. 
inder- 
ucust Arbitration recommendation of Earle Edward Eubank, Arbitrator, The United States 
a th M Printing & Lithograph Co. versus Cincinnati Electrotypers’ Union, No. 81. 
STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION AT ISSUE. 
ustry 
ective Upon September 1, 1920, were made industrial agreements between the Cin- 
7 Was cinnati Electrotypers’ Union, No. 31, and seven Cincinnati firms employing members 
ry of the union. Among the seven firms was the United States Printing & Lithograph 
Xperi- (o. The seven agreements were identical, and agreed, among other things, that the 
‘lence, rate of wages until August 31, 1921, should be at the rate of $50 per week for foremen, 
after $42 per week for journeymen, and $38 per week for branchmen. Arbitration of 
orsons differences was agreed to for a period extending to August 31, 1922. 
] pa Upon September 1, 1921, the above wage scale was accepted as the basis for a 
eine new agreement, extending to August 31, 1922, between the union and six of the 
seven original firms. The seventh firm—the United States Printing & Lithograph 
1ate a Co.—declined to renew the agreement 8g the same wage scale basis, insisting that 
herto the wage rate in its case be determined by arbitration. 
+a, The present arbitration is the result. By common agreement two questions are 
com- to be determined: 
arent 1. The wage scale to be paid from September 1, 1921, by the United States Print- 
ry the ing & Lithograph Co. to foremen, journeymen, and branchmen of the Electro- 
“revi- typers’ Union; and 


2. The date to which this wage scale shall be in effect. 
SOURCES OF MATERIAL USED IN MAKING THE ARBITRATION INQUIRY. 


The decision in this inquiry has been delayed somewhat by the desire of the ar- 
bitrator to have the fullest possible information upon which to formulate an opinion. 
The original data en Li both sides has been supplemented by additional ma- 
terials subsequently requested. There have also been conferences, personally and 
by phone, with representatives of both sides. Government reports bearing upon 
wages, the cost of living, and kindred topics, have been consul from 1914 to date, 
a8 well as a number of special reports germane to the subject. Information bearing 
upon the local situation in Cincinnati has been obtained from a variety of local sources, 
including every firm in Cincinnati (with one exception) which employs electrotypers. 

From this variety of sources conscientious effort has been made to reach a con- 
clusion which is @ logical deduction from the facts of the situation, and which will 
do no injustice to any interest involved. 


‘ For pees agreements in the men’s clothing industry see pp. 7 to 13 of this issue of the MONTHLY 
Rk REVIEW. 
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CONCLUSION REACHED. 


While it is entirely possible that later on wages must be reduced in the electro. 
typing industry in Cincinnati it seems to the arbitrator that for the present the yoo 
scale of the 1920-21 agreement should continue at the United States Printing & { j;},, 
graph Co. The reasons for this are detailed in the following paragraphs: 

Four major elements have entered into the decision which has been reached. {}, 
are: 

1. Current standards of wages in general. 

2. The relation of wages and prices. 

3. The question as to whether business can afford to pay the present wage scaJo 

4. Items in the Cincinnati situation which have an official bearing upon the eso 

Each of these will be considered in detail. 

1. Current standards of wages in general.—While it is true that a great many yc 
reductions have occurred in the United States since 1920, this is by no means inj. 








1 (am 







scale ast 
tions, 1t 
A prec 


versally true. The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has made clear ay; Co. has ¢ 
trend based on 2,714 cases, between July 1, 1920, and March 31, 1921. Of the 27), equally | 
cases, 1,689 (nearly two-thirds) are increases and only 1,025 ure decreases Tho plant. } 
largest number of increases is in the printing and publishing industry, which ine} );<\¢s renewed 
two-thirds of the increases for 1921. (MonTauy Lasor Review, May, 1921, p.65) |; Photo E1 
is thus erroneous to infer that a universal downward trend of wages has set in aly): point, al 

2. The relation of wages and prices.—(a) Hon. Carroll D. Wright, former U jitid 
States Commissioner of Labor, states the principle that ‘“‘whenever the prices oj 
commodities rise they rise higher, relatively, than does the price of labor, anid {h,: 
when prices go down, they go down much lower, relatively, than does the price ¢ In the 
labor, which remains ordinarily very nearly at its inflated price.”” (‘Industrial choice b 
lution of the United States,” p. 227.) Thus, in the Civil War period, the high peak wage scal 
of prices was reached in 1865, but wages, in the long drawn out effort to overtake week for 
sa did not reach its high point until eight years later—1873—and long after prices rate in ef 

| dropped back toward normal. Thereafter, due largely to the improved standard now and 
of living thus affected, wages were maintained relatively near to the high point o' irom the | 
1873, and never descended to their former low level. (Bogart, ‘Economic History 0’ not be be 
the United States,”’ chapter 30; and Wright, chapter 17.) ) 

The same thing is true of the recent war period of the United States. We must 
conclude therefore that since there was no immediate and proportional upward revi 
sion of wages in the United States, there is not fair ground for demanding an imine 
diate and sg a ames downward revision of wages now that prices have begun to Wo 
fall. Simple justice to the case would ask that wages increase to a point where the elt 
loss in real wages sustained during the period of advancing prices, would at least be No. 14 
counterbalanced. No. 

(b) While it is true that prices in general have declined in clothing and {oodstu‘is, Kansas 
there is serious doubt whether in Cincinnati the average decline from 1920 can justily printers 
a wage reduction at this time. Three reliable local organizations, including the (in The » 
cinnati Real Estate Board, advise that rent shows no general decline, and that in wa i 
some sections of the city, 1921 has actually witnessed an increase in rate. (as has — 
recently been awarded a marked increase. Fuel has suffered small decline. Tr: tration 
portation is practically where it was in price. lockout: 

(c) Even ting the statement of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics the pul 
that the cost of living in Cincinnati declined 17.6 per cent from September, |')20. On J 
May, 1921, the facts remain, first, that the cost of living was still 18.3 per cent higher nd! 
than January 1, 1918; and second, as pointed out two paragraphs preceding, thet this porar 
does not in itself necessarily justify the immediate and proportional reduction would | 
wages. zit $24 we 

3. The ability of business to pay the current wage-——(a) According to detailed figures mifors 
compiled by the United States Bureau of or Statistics the wage standard io! dif 
electrotypers in Cincinnati (September, 1921) was below the average. Thus (MonTHL\ eren 
Lasor Review, September, 1021, p. 101): color al 

20 cities paid ¢. higher rate per hour to finishers. The ; 

11 cities paid a lower rate per hour to finishers. Court. | 

22 cities paid a higher rate per hour to molders. f j 

3 cities paid a lower rate per hour to molders. wt Cane 

While perhaps a half dozen cities have reduced electrotyping wages, at least five in the ) 
(Buffalo, Albany, and Troy, N. Y., York, Pa., and Washington, D. ©.) have increased this aw 
rates from two to ten dollars per week since the above figures were compiled. 4 " é 
duction in wages at this time would bring Cincinnati still further below the a. erase ms. rs 

$40.50 
[1196] 
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(b) In the course of this investigation the arbitrator has gotten into personal touch 
with every Cincinnati firm employing electrotypers ( with one exception \ a total of 
¢ firms, with the following results: 

] (a non-union shop) declined to give information as to its wage seale. 
| believed the present wage scale too high. jets 
é did not believe the present wage scale to be too high in the light of present condi- 


tions. : : ; L . “tte 

| (and possibly 2 of the 6) were voluntarily paying above the present union minimum 
scale. . : 

2 (of the 6) were paying the present rate without being bound to do so by any con- 
tract 


The foregoing would seem ample justification for continuing to regard the present 
sale as sufficiently low. If these other firms can pay this wage under present condi- 
tions, it would seem reasonable to infer that the United States Co. can do go. 

A precedent in po nt.—Presumably most of the arguments which the United States 
(o, has advanced in regard to this controversy with Electrotypers No. 31, would be 
ejually applicable to the other unions having members employed in the Norwood 
plant. Yet during the period of this arbitration, the United States Printing Co. has 
renewed for @ year upon the same terms as previously held, their agreement with the 
Photo Engravers’ Union. This would seem to constitute a precedent definitely in 
point, and to give still further warrant to the conclusion reached by the arbitrator. 


THe Dectston. 


In the light of the foregoing consideration, the arbitrator has no other conscientious 
choice but to advise the United States Printing & Lithograph Co. to maintain the 
wage scale of the previous agreement with Electrotypers’ Union No. 31—viz, $50 per 
week for foremen, $42 to journeymen, and $38 to branchmen-——and to continue this 
rate in effect until August 31,1922. Or, in case business and other conditions between 
now and that date shall lead Union No. 31 voluntarily to accept a lower wage rate 
from the firms party to the agreement of September 1, 1921, the United States Co. shall 
not be bound to continue beyond the terms of the other revised agreement. 





Web Pressmen and Press Assistants, Kansas City, Mo. 


O arbitration cases affecting Kansas City printers were con- 

cluded in March. One affected web pressmen, members of local 
No. 14 and the newspaper publishers of Kansas City, the other, the 
Kansas City Press Assistants’ Union No. 20 and the employing 
rinters. 
The web pressmen have worked under contract since 1901. For 
more than 20 years a clause in all contracts has provided for arbi- 
tration in case of inability to reach an agreement and no strikes or 
lockouts have interrupted contractual relations of this union and 
the publishers. 

On January 1, 1922, wages of web pressmen were reduced by tem- 
porary agreement, with the understanding that the arbitration award 
would be retroactive to that date. In 1914 pressmen’s wages were 
$24 weekly. Prior to the reduction of January 1, 1922, the weekly 
uniform wage was $43.50. The temporary agreement introduced a 
differential, fixing the scale at $43.50 for pressmen in charge and for 
color and tension men and at $40.50 for journeymen. 

The award of Judge E. R. Durham of the United States District 
Court, impartial chairman in this case, created a further differential 
or color and tension men, otherwise retaining the scale agreed upon 
in the temporary contract of January 1. The scale established by 
this award is as follows: 

$43. 50 per week, or $7.25 per day, for pressmen in charge. 


$42.00 per week, or $7 per day, for color and tension men. 
340.50 per week, or $6.75 per day, for journeymen. 
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The award provides for night work a differential of 25 cents por 
day, or $1.50 per week of 6 days, over the above-mentioned se), 
The decision, which is not retroactive, is effective from Marc), || 
until August 31, 1922, and thereafter during the term of the sep. 
ment unless either party serves written notice of intention to reopey 
the case. 

The present contract, under which these arbitration proces|ings 
took place, was entered into on September 1, 1921, for a term of 3 

ears. 

. The question to be decided in the other arbitration case, t|),t of 
the press assistants, was “what is a fair and living minimum joo 
for members of Press Assistants’ Union No. 20 employed by \iyjon 
employing printers of Kansas City?” The scale in dispute was $4 
in 1914. e press assistants asked $38.50 per week for assistants 
on cylinder presses 24 by 36 (factory built) up to 74 inches day. 
work. The employing printers asked that the rate be set at $27.50), 

Chairman J. T. Franey, assistant cashier of the Commonweulth 
Bank, who acted as arbitrator in this case, estimated the compuara- 
tive relation of living expenses in 1914 and in 1922 to be as 1()) to 
165, and that a differential of 10 points existed in Kansas City 
above this proportion, i. e., that the cost of living in Kansas City 
had increased 75 per cent. The union argued, however, thiat the 
1914 wage of $16 should not be used as a base in this consideration, 
because it was not a fair one, and that a wage of $22 had been asked 
in 1914. If $16 were considered a fair wage in 1914 the present 
wage based entirely upon the cost of living would be, according to 
the chairman’s estimate of a 75 per cent increase, $28. If $22 were 
a fair 1914 minimum the present wage would be $38.50. The chair- 
man, however, does not state in his conclusion which wage he con- 


sidered the fair minimum, nor does he base his decision entirely 
upon the cost of living. He considers also “working conditions, 
trade conditions, and so far as possible the relative importance of 
the various employees in the production of printing.”” He accepts 


neither the offer of the employers of $27.50 nor that of the union of 
$38.50, but recommends instead a weekly wage of $31.50 “as a 
fair wage for assistants on cylinders 24 by 36 (factory built) or 


larger.” 





Railroads—Decision of the Railroad Labor Board on Outside Contracts. 


THE contention of the railroad shop employees that the farming 

out to repair oa and maintenance works by the railroads 1s 
illegal is sustained by Decision 982, Docket 850 handed down !y the 
Railroad Labor Board on May 9, 1922. The board decided that the 
contracts entered into between the railroad companies and repall 
companies are in violation of the transportation act in so far as they 
are construed by the carriers to remove their employees from the «pp!i- 
cation of the act. This decision was made in the controversy between 
the shop crafts and the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad, one of the first 
of the roads to let out its repair work to contract shops. Shop 
employees in such contract shops must be paid wages and work under 
conditions stipulated by the Railroad Labor Board according (0 this 
decision. Other roads, including the Erie New York Centra! ete. 
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_ About March 29, 1921, a notice was posted by the carrier at Norpaul cay 
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per week, or $6.75 per day, for journeymen. 
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have contracted the work of the shop men and the maintenance of 
way men to peendent companies paying wages varying from the 
rate set by the board. Some of these contracts have resulted in 
strikes. Although this ruling applies to the Indiana Harbor Belt 
Railroad Co., other contract cases pending will rest upon “ general 
rinciples herein declared” and the facts presented. The decision 
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Railway Employees’ Department, A. I. of L. (Federated Shop Crafts), 
v. 

sistants Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Co. 
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QUESTION. 


Are the contracts, which the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Co. has let for the 
operation of its railway shops, in violation of the transportation act, 1920, and of the 
wage and rule decisions of the Railroad Labor Board, and do said contracts remove 
from under the jurisdiction of the Railroad Labor Board the employees who, under 
gid contractor, are performing shop work for the carrier? 
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STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


History of contracts.—The stock of the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Co. is owned 
by four carriers, as follows: New York Central Railroad Co., 30 per cent; Michigan 
Central Railroad Co., 30 per cent; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., 20 
per cent; and Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co., 20 per cent. 

January 1, 1921, the carrier posted a notice that its car repair shop at Burnham 
would be shut down January 19, 1921, and on January 17, 1921, the carrier posted 
another notice, stating that the Burnham Car Repair Co. would take charge of the 
work at that point. The parties entered into a contract January 29, 1921, covering 
the carrier’s car repair work at Burnham and West Hammond. 

July 1, 1921, the parties entered into a new contract for Burnham and West Ham- 
mond, identical with the first, except that the percentage for compensation of con- 
tractor was reduced from 12 per cent to 5 per cent. 

On January 19, 17 men were laid off by the carrier. 

About January 20, 1921, the Burnham Car Repair Co. took over the car repair work 
of the carrier at its rip-track at Calumet Park. 

On January 28, 1921, the Burnham Car Repair Co. was chartered under the laws 
of the State of Illinois. 

On March 1, 1921, a notice was posted by the carrier at the Michigan Avenue yards 
at East Chicago, Ind., stating that ‘‘effective five days from date, this company will 
no longer operate this repair track.’’ July 1, 1921, the carrier entered into a contract 
pe =e oe Car Repair Co. for the operation of its car shops at Michigan 
Avenue, Ind. 

On March 4, 1921, another notice was posted at the Michigan A venue yards, headed 
“Burnham Car Repair Co., Michigan Avenue Repair Yard, John W. Jaranowski, 
president, Chas. O. McCoy, treasurer,’’ stating that ‘‘effective Monday, March 7, this 
repair facility will be taken over by the Burnham Car Repair Co.,’’ and signed ‘‘ Burn- 
ham Car Repair Co., John W. Jaranowski.”’ 

March 30, 1921, application was made by the Burnham Car Repair Co. to the secre- 
lary of state of Indiana for a license to operate as a foreign corporation in Indiana, 
which license was granted April 2, 1921. 

March 7, 1921, 21 employees at Michigan Avenue yards were discharged, leaving 
only 2, who left in a few days. 

, About March 23, 1921, the Burnham Car Repair Co. extended its operations to 
include the Blue Island car shops of the carrier. 

, On the Ist day of July, 1921, the carrier and said Burnham Car Repair Co. entered 
into another contract covering the Blue Island shops identical with that of March 23, 
except that the percentage of compensation to the contractor was changed from 12 
pet cent to 5 per cent. 

On April 2, 1921, the carrier contracted to said Burnham Car Repair Co. its car repair 
Work at West Gibson, Ind. 
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About March 29, 1921, a notice was posted by the carrier at Norpaul car repair vards 
to the effect that the carrier would discontinue the operation of the yards oi) \);)| » 
Subsequently, said yards YG ee by J. H. Van Name, who was, prior there, 
an employee of the company. He operated these yards only a few weeks. and ihe, 
returned to the employ of the carrier. His contract contained a clause proyii\iny j,) 
its termination b either party on 10 days’ notice. 
Under date of September 16, 1921, the carrier entered into an agreement wit), +ho 
Burnham Car Repair Co. by which said company contracted to do all the carric;. 
car repair work at Blue Island, Michigan Avenue, West Gibson, Gibson Transfer 
Calumet Park, Norpaul, and Argo. ’ 
This contract evidently superseded all the above-mentioned prior car rey) 
tracts between said parties, and contained a number of new provisions, bi i), j: 
main features is the same as its predecessors. It covers all the car repair work o, 
said railroad. 
{t is in the words and figures following: 


I. H. B. R. R. Co., No. 1472. Burnham Car Repair Co. Car repairs. Blue Island. builder 








Michigan Ave., W. Gibson, Gibson Transfer, Calumet Park, Norpaul, and Aro Railroad 
ath 

“SEPTEMBER 16, 1: ee 

‘This mt, made this 16th day of September, 1921, by and between the tor the ] 
Indisna Harbor Belt Railroad Co., hereinafter called the ‘Railroad’, and Burnham “9 T 
Car Repair Co., hereinafter called the ‘Car Company.’ themsel 
‘In consideration of the mutual covenants and conditions hereinafter set forth, switches 
the parties hereto do agree as follows: effect or 
‘1. The Car Company agrees to make repairs at Blue Island, Ilinois; Michivan “19. * 
Avenue, Indiana; West Gibson, Indiana; Gibson Transfer (L. C. L.), Indiana: Calumet from aN) 
Park, Illinois; Norpaul, Illinois; and Argo, Illinois, in accordance with instruction: or growii 
of the Railroad’s foreman, such cars as the Railroad may desire to have repaired hereund 
The Car Company agrees to make any repairs that the Railroad may require it to make Compan 


in its various yards, and agrees further to furnish such men for wrecking service as arately ¢ 
the Railroad may call for. The Railroad’s foreman shall designate the work io be respect 
done by the Car Company on each car, and no repairs shall be made except as aiithor- harmless 


ized by the Railroad's foreman. All repairs shall be made in a manner satisiactory nden¢ 
to the foreman of the Railroad. Upon completion of repairs as ordered, the Railroad les 
foreman shall certify therefore as to quality, quantities, sizes and weights of materials “1. 4 
used in said repairs. The Railroad foreman shall have no authority to chanve this machine 
ser waive any of its provisions or permit any act or practice inconsisten' the Rail 
shops, 1 

‘2. Tools, shop machinery, equi t, and supplies necessary to carry on the re- repairs f 
pair work for the Railroad shall be Roinied by tte Raalroed, the Car ¢ 
‘3. The Car Company may use the shops, machinery, and equipment of the lail- to be ch 
road located at Blue Island, Illinois; a Avenue, ludiana; West Gibson, |ndi- ment, OF 
ana; Gibson Transfer (L. ©. L.), Indiana; Calumet Park, Elinois; Norpaul, [Illinois an arbitrate 
Argo, Illinois, in making such repairs for the Railroad and in making repairs {or the two 
others, but repairs of the Railroad shall at all times be given preference. upon th 
“4. The Railroad will maintain and own the material stock, it being undersiood a cou 
that material on hand at Blue Island, [linois; Michi Avenue, Indiana; W est (ib- ‘ae 
son, Indiana; Gibson Transfer (L. C. L.), Indiana; Calumet Park, Illinois; Norpaul, an amou 
Illinois; and Argo, Illinois, will be subject to supervisions and inspection by the of this ¢ 
i storekeeper. As additional material is required requisitions wil! be made work pe’ 
by the Car Company on a form to be prescribed and furnished by the Railroad, such “13. 


requisitions to be approved by the Railroad master car builder. Monthly disburse written | 
ment statement of material used will be prepared from the stock books as instructed) 
the master car builder. . 

“5. Repair cards covering shall be made by the Car Company in accordance W!'' 


A. R. A. rules which, other thi provides for a separate and individus! card 
for each car repaired. Such repair cards for cars on which the repairs are conipleted bs 
shal! be forwarded daily to the Rai master car builder at Gibson, Indians. Drispu 


.“*6. All scrap and reclaimed material other than lumber shall be separate!y listed the car r 
on the bill for the car from which obtained and except as the Railroad's represen'* gr 
tive shall designate it for use in these repairs, shall be returned by the Car (open) #21, wi 
to the Railroad k 


loaded on cars and shi as directed by the Railroad master ca! camer 1 
builder. The Railroad may require the Car Company to use salvage lumber 1n mak disc usse 
ing certain repairs: namely, sound sills for splicing and second sheathing ‘or 0" ar 
and patching, as may be directed by the Railroad inspector. n. ke op 
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pany which contract specifies that they are to take over and operate this shop an, 
acility.’”’ 





“pa @, t9el, the Carrier contracted to said Dburnnam Var tvepair Uo. 10s Car repair 
Work at West Gibson, Ind. 
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«7, Applied labor charged shall be in accordance with approved schedule of piece- 
work rates of pay as effective January 1, 1921, which is attached and made a part 
hereof, and such additional schedules as may be hereafter approved by the Railroad 
and accepted in writing by the Car Company, such schedules finally approved and 
secepted in writing to become a part of this contract. 

“g The Car Company shall pay for all labor and supervision furnished by it in 

riorming work for the Rail hereunder. As compensation for the work per- 
peor for the Railroad hereunder, the Railroad shall pay to the Car Company the 
actual cost of all labor enga in performing work for the Railroad, plus five per 
cent of the actual cost of said labor. The Car Company shall keep accurate account 
of all such expenditures and shall keep and furnish such other records, reports, and 
accounts as the Railroad may require. The Railroad shall have access at ail reason- 
able times to the reports, records, and accounts of the Car Company for the purpose 
of determining the accuracy of its charges. The Car Company shail promptly, after 
the close of each calendar month, render, in the form prescribed by the master car 
builder of the Railroad, a bill for the work on ail cars completed and accepted by the 
Railroad foreman during said month, and if correct, the Railroad shall pay said bills 
within thirty days after the receipt of the same. The compensation as hereinbefore 
provided shall be accepted by the Car Company in full payment for work performed 
jor the Railroad under this contract. 

“9 The men in the employ of the Car Company will be required to familiarize 
themselves with the operating rules of the Railroad in so far as pertaining to locking of 
switches, blue flag and light protection and safety rules generally that are now in 
effect or may hereafter become effective of which due and timely notice will be given. 

“10. The Railroad Company shail indemnify and save harmless the Car Company 
from any and all claim or claims for injury to or death of persons in any way arisin 
or growing out of the car repair work performed by said Car Company for the Rail 
hereunder, whether such injury or death shall be due to the negligence of the Car 
(ompany or otherwise. If any suit be commenced against the Car Company sep. 
aately or against the Railroad and Car Company jointly upon any claim or claims in 
respect to which the Railroad Company has herein agreed to indemnify and save 
harmless the said Car Company, then the Railroad Company shall upon notice of the 

ndency of such suit assume the defense of such suit and save the said Car Company 
Laaboas from all loss and from all costs by reason thereof. 

“li. The Car Company shall not be charged for the use of the Railroad’s tools, shops, 
machinery, equipment, or other facilities of the Railroad while making repairs for 
the Railroad, but the Car Company shall oy hens Railroad for the use of said tools, 
shops, machinery, and equipment or other facilities of the Railroad while making 
repairs for others than the Railroad, amounts to be agreed upon by the Railroad and 
theCarCompany. If, at any time, the parties hereto are unable to agree upon amounts 
to be charged the Car Company for the use of the tools, shops, machinery, and equip- 
ment, or other facilities of the Railroad, said amount shall be determined by three 
arbitrators, one to be chosen by the Railroad, one by the Car Company, and one by 
the two se chosen. Ifthe arbitrators chosen by the parties hereto are unable to agree 

the third arbitrator, then the third arbitrator shall be appointed by any judge 

a court of record in Cook County, Illinois. 

“12. The Car Company shall furnish in form satisfactory to the Railroad a bond for 
an amount of $15,000 conditioned for the faithful performance by the Car Company 
of this aereniens, and indemnifying the Rai against any liens on account of 
work per ormed by the Car Company. 

“13. Thisagreement may be terminated by either party hereto by giving sixty days’ 
written notice to the other party. 
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Dispute arising contracis.—Following the action of the carrier in contracting 
the car mee work at Burnham, the grievance committee of the Brotherhood Railway 
(armen of America, representing the carmen employees, held a conierence January 2/, 
21, with the master car builder of the carrier. At this conference the action ol the 
‘amier in discharging its employees and contracting its shop work at Burnham was 
discussed, and the minutes of the conference, signed by both parties, contain this 


“It was explained to the committee that this action was brought about by contract, 
been executed as between this company and the Burnham Car Repair Com- 
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pany which contract specifies that they are to take over and operate this sho and 
acilit Sei 


”? 
As the other contracts hereinbefore referred to followed in rapid sequen, on 
communications were addressed to the carrier by the representatives of the \.,,,. 
classes of employees concerned, asking for conferences in which to consider { |), : 
ances of the employees arising from their discharge and from the arbitrary s¢i:j;,.. ,,, 
by the carrier of new wages and eee conditions by virtue of said contrac. 

The carrier declined to hold any further conference with the representatiy¢< ; ;)), 
employees on the ground that it no longer had a car department; that the s}\0)) oy. 
ployees were the employees of the contractor and not of the carrier, and tha; <i; 
employees were not subject to the provisions of the Transportation Act, 1{2v 

t to the dispute which arose in the one conference held as aforesaid. 41); ;, 
the various refusals of the carrier to hold further conferences, the employees §\):5)\.') 
their system federation filed two ex-parte disputes with the Railroad Labor joa), 
involving the questions herein considered. Operations under these contracts oo)cr. 
ated several incidental disputes, but they are aidanendent on the one main «1 


OPINION. 

The employees contend: 

(1) That the contracts involved herein are not in good faith, but are mere subter. 
fuges, designed to evade the provisions of the transportation act and the di ision 
of the Railroad Labor Board; and 

(2) That, even if the contracts are in good faith, they are in violation of th. trans. 
portation act and in conflict with the decisions of the Railroad Labor Board. 

The board is of opinion that the employees failed to substantiate their contention 
that the contracts are actually fraudulent, and that they are mere subteriuces con- 
trived to evade the transportation act. Obviously they do evade the act, but the car. 
rier contends that it is a lawful evasion. 

This contract system is not an innovation recently born of the desire to circwiny ent 
the transportation act. It existed long before the transportation act was ever diianied 
of. In fact, it was practiced as far back as 1855 on the Philadelphia, Wilminvion & 
Baltimore Railroad and it is pertinent to note that the actual operation of the trains 
on this road was let by contract. 

This leads up to the remaining and principal issue in this case—namely, had the 
carrier the right to enter into such contracts as takes this class of employees roi under 
the — of the transportation act and the jurisdiction of the Railroad |alwor 


No more important dispute has ver come before this labor board for adjudication 
It goes to the vitals of the transportation act. If the carrier can legally do the thing 
which has been done under these contracts, then the entire transportation act a1 
be nullified and the will of the Congress of the United States set at naught. |! «1 
class of employees can thus be taken from under the application of the act, thor is 
no sound reason why each and every railroad employee in the United States can no! 
be given like treatment. One class of employment lends itself as readily 1 | 
meted as another. Contracts have been recently entered into by various carne. 
purporting to turn over to so-called independent contractors the work of the {0!lowin 
classes of employment: 

(1) The six shop crafts, (2) the maintenance of way employees, (3) certain « 
ees embraced in the clerks’ organization, (4) the firemen and oilers, (5) the 
embraced in the engine service, and (6) signal department employees. : 3 

It is intimated by the carrier that perhaps the actual operation of the trains ou! 
not be let to an independent contractor because that would be a violation © the 
carrier’s charter; that it would not be permitted to transfer the very power (or We 
exercise of which it had been created, unless it delegated it to another comm: 
This is not a clear distinction, for the carrier in such a case would still be a1 
to the public for the performance of its functions as a common carrier, and \\: 
have contracted away this responsibility. It would merely have changed 1\- 
of paying its transportation employees, as it has its shop employees in the «a~ 
consideration. 

The object of the transportation act was to prevent interruption to traffic, grow 1-0! 
of disputes between carriers and their employees. Such controversies had |0" \\\" 
periodically harassed the public, blocked commerce, stagnated business,  -'" yed 
property values, and visited great inconvenience and suffering upon mils 
people. At atime when our country was in no condition to undergo further!) 
tions of such unfortunate experiences and when they were possible on a m\ 
scale than ever before, Congress endeavored to provide a method for the ad))-'ct 
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nop and of railway labor troubles. In the transportation act, 1920, the Government enjoins 
upon all carriers and their officers, — oyees, and agents the duty to “‘exert every 
many reasonable effort and adopt every available means to avoid any interruption to the oper- 
arious ation of any carrier, growing out of any dispute between the carrier and the employees 
€ griey. or subordinate officials thereof.”’ Elaborate provisions are made in this act for con- 
ting up ferences between the parties for the settlement of disputes and, in the event of a failure 
to agree, for the hearing and decision of them by adjustment boards and by the Rail- 
s of the road Labor Board. | 5 
Op em. When Congress in this act speaks of railroad employees, it undoubtedly con- 
at said templates those engaged in the customary work directly contributory to the operation 
of the railroads. It 1s absurd to say that carriers and their employees weet not be 
, and to permitted to interrupt commerce by labor controversies unless the operation of the 
through roads was turned over to contractors, in which event the so-called contractors and the 
r Board railway workers might engage in industrial warfare ad libitum. 
3 gener- In other words, Congress did not say to the carriers, ‘‘you must not precipitate 
iestion, trouble by the adoption of arbitrary measures with your employees, but you may 
delegate to a contractor the power to violate and annul all your agreements, and if it 
happens to result in an interruption to traffic, the public will be deprived of such 
protection as the transportation act could give.’ Asa matter of fact, that is practically 
subter- the sole effect of the contracts involved in this case. 
cisions A strike by the employees of a contractor or contractor-agent of a carrier would as 
effectually result in an interruption to traffic as if the men were the direct employees 
e trans. ot the carrier. ; 

To the outside observer, and so far as the public is concerned, the car repair depart- 
tention ment of this carrier has undergone no real change. The carrier’s own shops along its 
eS COn- own lines are maintaining the carrier’s car equipment exactly as they did before 
he car- these contracts were made. Very largely the carrier's same foremen and inspectors 

are in charge and its same careful supervision is being exercised. The carrier is 

imvent furnishing all the necessary material from its own stores and supply houses as it did 
reamed before. The employees of the contractor are riding the carrier's shop train gratis . 

gton & from their homes to their work just as they did before, except that no passes are issued 

» trains to them for fear of violating the law. When a wreck occurs anywhere on the carrier's 

property, the employees of the contractor go out and look after it. The employees of 

ad the the contractor are required to familiarize themselves with the operating rules of the 

- under railroad pertaining to safety. The carrier is carrying accident insurance on the con- 

Labor tractor’s employees. The carrier’s tools, machinery, and equipment are ail being 

used in the operation, and the contractor had none of his own. The contractor has 

cation. no leasehold on the plant or shops of the carrier. The carrier says it is free to do any 

e thing ofits work anywhere else, asit sees fit. On 60 days’ notice, either party can terminate 

ct can the contract. The contractor does not even have any control over the wages paid 

If on the employees. The contract contains the carrier’s ready-made piece-work schedule, 
here is which the contractor must use. 
an not There need be no misunderstanding of this situation. The contractor performs 
to this only one useful function in this operation—he is the medium or channel through 
riers, which the piecework system was substituted for the lawfully established wage scale. 
lowing The contractor’s compensation for this is 5 per cent of the amount of the pay roll and 

| the rate of pay is carefully limited by the picework provisions in the contract. The 
nploy- contractor takes absolutely no risk. 
ystlers, _ The carrier was a party to Decisions Nos. 2 and 147 of the Railroad Labor Board, 
ae wages for this class of employees. The carrier put into effect both of these 
decisions. 

In the able brief of the carrier’s counsel several decisions of Federal courts are cited, 
which construe contracts more or less similar to those involved herein and which 
define and construe the relationship of the railroad company, the contractor, and 
those who work for the contractor. 

_ These cases involve the question of the railroad company’s liability for injuries 
Pope by the contractor's employees, usually under the Federal employer's lia- 
ity act. 

None of these cases are in point here, because a different principle and a different 
‘tatute are involved. The principle involved in all those cases is the duty and re- 
sponsibility of the employer to the employee. The Federal employer’s liability act 
has ad its purpose the compensation of employees injured in the service oi the 
employer. 

hat statute affected only the private relations between the employer and the 
employee. Natutally, it sought no purpose and contained no provision that could 
¢ construed as a denial of the carrier’s right to contract its work and relieve itself of 
liability for injury to employees and others. 
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On the other hand, the transportation act was not enacted primarily for 1\\. p;., 


tection of the rights of either carrier or employee, except in so far as such proje +i, 
was involved in the paramount purpose of the act; that is, to insure to the \))),),,. 
as far as possible, efficient and uninterrupted railway transportation by prvi 

the people from the toss and suffering incident to the interruption to traffic .), 

out of controversies between the carriers and the employees who do their work. 1},;. 
act is the congressional assertion of a public right. 

It may seem immaterial to the public what method or arrangement the (apr), 
adopts to secure the performance of the work essential to its operation. [}); j; .. 
immensely important to the public that this work be carried on in a peaceful aj, ,, 
derly manner. It may seem immaterial to the public for the carrier to contra. 
of its work. But it is important if by such contract the carrier seeks to reqyo\.. j). 
employees from under the application of a law which the people have enacted jor thy. 
purpose of maintaining industrial peace on the railways. There is a public in jerc<; 
in the carrier's methods greater than may appear on the surface. The ¢0; 
herein involved violate the spirit and purpose of the transportation act, and i) « 
set aside the wage decisions of the Railroad Labor Board to which the carricr wy 
party and which the carrier put into effect. 

To all intents and purposes the contractor’s operations constitute a departmen 
the carrier, with a piecework system which has been forced upon the men }y the 











discharge of some and the dread of discharge and unemployment of others, and \\\\ of the 
has never been submitted to the Railroad Labor Board in the form of a dispute. as (1) ( 
compliance with-thestatute requires. The contractor is, in effect, merely an agent «i (9) 
the carrier. (3) " 
The board can understand how the carrier reached the conclusion that it |. (4) ] 
right to make such contracts because somewhat similar ones had been made {\ir 
a long course of years; but those precedents have been robbed of their pote: Th 
the enactment of the transportation act, which the courts of the country, » a min 
exception so far, have declared to be constitutional. oa 
| Decision. hes 
whic 
The Railroad Labor Board therefore decides: are d 
(1) That the various contracts entered into between the Indiana Harbor belt |i. ! 
road Co. and the Burnham Car Repair Co. for the operation of its railway shops ani Exa 
particularly the one bearing date of September 16, 1921, are in violation of the trans App 
portation act, 1920, in so far as they purport or are construed by the carrier to rem). Med 
said employees from the application of said act, and that those provisions of ()e « the we 
tracts affecting the wages and working rules of said aap are in violation ot such r 
Decisions Nos. 2, 119, and 147 of the Railroad Labor Board. Com 
(2) That the shop employees of said contractor are under the jurisdiction © machi 
Railroad Labor Board and subject to the application of the transportation aci. |) Sup 
and Decision No. 147. this he 
(3) The carner is directed to take up with any employee the matter of reinsia(eme Sup 
upon the application of the interested employee or his representative. Com 
This decision rests upon the facts of this particular case, and the decision «i ea! wishes 
of the other contract cases pending before the Labor Board will rest upon its own !act Sup 
and ond er principles herein declared. Coll 
By order of Tt 
Unrrep Srates Ramroap Lasor oan, An 
Ten W. Hooper, Chairman. mine 
Arrest: mont 
L. M. Parker, Secretary. The 1 
with 
Ar 
Mining Agreement in Dabrowa Basin, Poland.’ = 
rho 
A DECREE of the Polish minister of labor and social welfare i One « 
_ 1919 instituted miners’ de tes, mines committees, and arbi- Gorn 
tration committees. Provisions for such organizations and c's \s° the | 
relating thereto were embodied in the collective agreemen' © mine 
aah sentle 





1 International Labor Office. Industria] and Labor Information, Geneva, April 7, 1922, pp. *) *- 
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October 6, 1921, for workers in the Dabrowa coal mines in Poland. 
These clauses may be summarized as follows: 

Miners’ delegates.—In every mine a miners’ delegate is elected for 
every 100 workers, the number of votes allowed each worker corre- 
sponding with the number of miners’ delegates to be elected. The 
clection is held according to the principles of direct, secret, and 

roportional representation and is supervised by the miners’ unions 
Mine workers who are 21 years of age and over are eligible for election 
as delegates. The functions of these delegates are: 


(1) To act as links between the werkers and the mines committees whenever a 
difference or misunderstanding with the management arises. 

(2) To bring to the knowledge of the mines committee all reasons for reductions 
in output that they may have observed. 

(3) To supervise the regularity and intensity of work in the mine. 

(4) To act as members of the mines committee. 


Mines committees.—Trade-union committees appoint the members 
of the mines committees from among the miners’ delegates as follows: 


(1) One member if the mine employs less than 100 workers. 

(2) Two members if the mine employs 100 to 300 workers. 

(3) Three members if the mine employs 300 to 500 workers. 

(4) Four members if the mine employs more than 500 workers. 


The committees of the workers’ unions have the authority to dismiss 
amines committee member and to appoint his successor under certain 
conditions. The mines committee members are appointed by a 
system of proportional representation from lists of miners’ delegates 
which are prepared for each union. The functions of the committee 
are distributed among its members by agreement and include: 


Examination of all questions raised by the miners’ delegates. 

Appointment of temporary members of arbitration committees. 

Mediation in disputes and misunderstandings arising between the management and 
the workers, and, wherever a solution can not be arrived at, the communication of 
such result to the committee of the workers’ unions. 

Communication to the management of the mine of observations as to defects in 
machinery, technical equipment, administration of the mine, and safety conditions. 

Supervision of regular supplies for the workers. The chief duties involved under 
this head are: 

Supervision of the quality and quantity of articles supplied to the workers. 

Communication to the management of the mine of information as to the needs and 
wishes of the workers in connection with supplies. 

Supervision of the fair distribution of foodstufis. 

Collaboration in keeping a register of the persons entitled to ‘‘ miners’ supplies.”’ 


of the 
, 1920, 


ement 


The management pays a daily indemnity to each member of the 
mines committee equal to the daily wage of such member for the last 
month of work, including efficiency bonuses and family allowances. 
The mines committee members also derive some benefit in connection 
with the system of supplying foodstuffs to the miners. 

Arbitration committees.—An arbitration committee is composed of 
two permanent members, two temporary members, and a chairman 
who is the representative of the ministry of labor and social welfare. 
One of the permament members represents the council of the Dabrowa 
Gornicza ine Owners’ Congress; the other permanent member, 
the Dabrowa Basin miners’ trade-union. The management of the 
mine involved in the dispute and the workers in that mine are repre- 
sented respectively by the two temporary members. 
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The permanent members hold a week] meeting on Saturday ;, 
consider the matters referred to them. If the case requires it. they 
set a date on which they go to the working place to examine th. fac- 
tors in the controversy. After the case has been looked into }y ;)), 
permanent members a plenary conference of the committee is ¢:||,, 

Among the quesiions referred to the arbitration committe> 4), 
those regarding the application of minimum wages to piecewor. rs, 
the obligation to increase production 25 per cent, and the revis) 
the agreement according to changes in living costs. 

The committee’s decisions ‘‘are adopted by simple majority, jy 
chairman having a casting vote.”’ 
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Report of Department of Women and Children of Indiana Industrial 
Board. 


HE rig 0h of the department of women and children of the Indi- 
ana Industrial Board for the year ending September 30, 1921, 
includes the following statement regarding inspections during 


that period: 


(ities in which inspections were made. .....................-...-- 79 
te Mackin a dans gin cnn’ Goaecesnccteansvnses 536 
EE Sea ede hnvcee avec np +wkwhcauds souceacepe ces 9 
er re 7 

Men employed in plants inspected. .................-.-... + Ciena 24, 708 
Women employed in plants inspected. .................... bute +s 10, 764 
I PIO Os oc. kc eke cect ccscccccccccccce 3, 489 
Orders and recommendations issued.................-....-.-.----- 2, 243 
Orders and recommendations complied with in full................. 2, 075 
Employers who complied with ne se NE Tay «ibd tines aheanls 486 


The director and assistant of the department have also called upon 
the city superintendent of schools, the county superintendent (or 
other official issuing employment certificates), or health officers. 
Several visits were paid to some of the counties and 208 conferences 
were held with these officials on matters of common interest which 
called for closer cooperation. As a result of such conferences the 
educational, health, and industrial departments are realizing more 
how their common interests center around the child. 

Accidents to minors.—Investigation was made by the department 
into 850 cases of industrial injuries to minors. It was found that 448 
of such minors were illegally employed and their injuries were there- 
fore not compensable under the Indiana workmen's compensation act. 
Twelve of the accident cases were submitted to the factory inspection 
department in order that the machinery on which the accidents 
occurred might be safeguarded. The number of accidents to children 
under 16 years of age, as recorded by the workmen’s compensation 
board, decreased 51 per cent in the fiscal year 1920-21 as compared 
with the preceding year. According to the department’s investiga- 
tions there seems to have been little or no decrease in the number 
of children employed under 16 years of age. The accident decrease 
among these children is therefore attributed ‘‘almost entirely to 
more effective law enforcement.” 

Women in industry.—The department did not initiate any pro- 
tective legislation for women during the 1921 session of the general 
assembly but aided organizations working for the enactment of the 
nine-hour law for women and the passage of the school attendance 
child labor bill, the latter having since been passed 
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Of the 10,705 women employed by 502 establishments the following 
percentages operated on the daily schedules specified: : 








Per cent 
Daily | working 
hours. | specified 
ours. | 
| 
6S | 0.6 
Ss | 13. 0 
8+ 26. 3 
a) 34. 1 | 
G+ 
10 14.6 
10+ | 2.9 | 
12 a 





IThese women worked 84 hours per week. 


Seventy per cent of the establishments in which more than 86 per 
cent of these women were employed were running on a daily scliediile 
exceeding 8 hours and 24 per cent of the firms employing 18 per cen} 
of the 10,705 woman workers had a daily schedule of 10 hours or 
over. The following figures show the weekly hours of these 1(),7()5 
women: 














Number of 
vanes 
r : working 
Weekly hours. under speci- 
fied weekly 
schedule. 
een 63154. odeided dies 317 
SR eee 535 
on a AE ee 2 pee BA 267 
Ss Se Pe a 3, 395 
Se dee. oc cthebinny oo 3,010 
DR ay See Pea Oe eee MH 
Se ahs nad 1,495 
ASS bch SUES a a 131 
hinds ch ndae is sped Caos 52 
ey i aig aR apa» 969 
Ss sd ekS ssi kh add - ded d ccd 32 
a hin ti dane Bild wins 1 
ie eae ae eee ee 96 
_ 
ag akahgAiRale tele peor 10, 705 
| 


Only seven establishments included in the above statement worked 
seven days a week. 

Unemployment.—Although the department’s investigations do no’ 
take into consideration all the determining factors in the matter, 
the indications seem to be that unemployment during the year cov- 
ered by the report did not affect women and children so mucli as 
men. In the following table are given the number and per cent of 
the men, women, and children employed in the Sebtiekmen ts in- 
spected in the two annual periods between October 1, 1919, and 

ctober 1, 1921: 


NUMBER OF FIRMS INSPECTED, AND NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MEN, WOMEN, AND 
CHILDREN EMPLOYED IN 1919-20 AND IN 1920-21. 






































Firms in-| Mener-| Women aa onan of | Per cent — ft h + 
spected. | ployed. | employed. employed.| employees. of men. | women. a 
seth ea, 703 85, 292 20, 378 4, 673 110, 343 77.4 18.5 42 
__ Sree 536 24, 708 10, 764 3, 489 38, 961 63. 4 27.6 
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\pproximately the same number and size of establishments em- 


+ 


loying women almost exclusively were inspected in the periods cov- 
ered in the table but a smaller number of establishments employing 
children under 16 years of age were inspected in 1920-21 than in the 
preceding year. it is suggested in the report that the inference 
might easily be drawn from the increasing percentages of women and 
children employed in 1920-21 as compared with 1919-20 that the 
family support during the unemployment period has fallen more 
heavily upon women and children. 

Recommendations.—Certain of the recommendations in the depart- 
ment’s report for the year ending September 30, 1920, were enacted 
into laws or adopted in administrative practice. In the report under 
review the members of the department again direct attention to the 
importance of— 


|. Extending vocational guidance to all minors under 18 years of age who leave 
school to enter employment. This service is provided for in the junior section of the 
State free employment act. 

2. Broadening the scope of the board of children’s guardians law until it will be 
unnecessary for children under 16 years of age to remain cut of school to relieve eco- 
nomic pressure in the home. Extending this work will do much to ward off the pas- 
sage of a mothers’ pension law, which might not be as effective as our present law if 
adequately administered. 

3. Amending the workmen’s compensation law to include children whether legally 
employed or not, and — for triple compensation in cases of injury to children 
llevally employed. is would do away with the sibility of suits for damages 
under the common law and would seem to be fairer both to injured children and to 
employers. 

ri Making part-time school mandatory in all school corporations having 20 children 
working on certificates. 

5. The passage as a health measure of a law limiting the hours of employment for 
women. As the State now has no limit on the number of hours women may work, 
except the limit on night work in manyfacturing plants, a nine-hour law would greatly 
improve present conditions. 





~_—_— 


Hours, Wages, and Working Conditions of Rhode Island Women in 
Nontextile Industries.' 


HE United States Women’s Bureau has recently issued a report 
on conditions among working women in Rhode Island, based 
upon an inquiry undertaken at the request of the governor of 

the State, and carried on during the latter part of 1920. The textile 
manufacturing industry was omitted, partly because the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics had recently lnckaded 1 in a study of hours and 
wages, and partly because the industry was at that time in a period 
of great depression, so that any data gathered would have represented 


}bnormal conditions. In the industries covered, although the de- 


pression of 1921 was plainly impending, it had not yet affected con- 
ditions. Wages were still at their peak, and work was steady, the 
preparations for Christmas offsetting the slowing down which mado 
itself felt as soon as they were out of the way. 


ae States Women’s Bureau Bul. No. 21: Women in Rhode IslandsIndustries. Washington, 1922. 
Je 
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NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS COVERED AND NUMBER AND PROPORT! 
FEMALE EMPLOYEES, BY INDUSTRIES. 






































Num- Per cent Num- Per 
ber of| Num-| female ber of | Num- 
estab- | berof | employ- estab- | ber of | : 
Industry. lish- | female} ees form Industry. lish- | femak , 
ments jemploy-| of total ments jemploy 
cov- ees. | employ- cov- ees. 
ered. ees. ered. 
Rubber manufacturing. 6 | 3,663 42.6 || Other manufacturing. .. 13 878 , 
Metal shops............ 8} 1,701 15.8 || General mercantile. .... 6] 1,220 g 
Electrical manufactur- 5 and 10 centstores..... 6 215 
iad ¢ supe pb emia tas 4/ 1,215 60.1 || Laundries.............. 4 174 
manufacturing . 17 837 48.9 ' ms 
manufac- SPpthovdasstouns 70 | 10, 352 
Whnbdodiel phivwis ce 6 449 65. 2 
} 





According to the Rhode Island Factory Inspection Department, the 
number of women and girls employed in 1919 in State-inspected 
establishments was 67,979, of whom approximately 37,000 were in 
textile mills, leaving some 30,000 in other industries. This group of 
10,352 women represents, therefore, somewhere about one-third of 
the female employees in the industries studied, a group which is eon- 
sidered sufficiently large to be representative. Data concerning 
hours, wages and working conditions were obtained for the whole 
group, an tes me data as to age, conjugal condition, trade experi- 
ence, and the like, were gathered for some 2,700. 
On the whole, the group was predorhinantly young. Of the 2,587 
who gave their ages, only 6.6 per cent were under 16, but almost 
pena were between 16 and 20, somewhat over one-third (36.4 per 
cent) were in the group aged 20 but under 30, and only one-fourth 
were over 30. Nearly four-fifths (78.8 per cent) were born in the 
United States, the other fifth representing a wide diversity of 
nationalities. Not far from one-fourth (22.7 per cent) were or had 
been married, and 77.3 per cent were single. The metal trades 
showed the highest proportion of those who had been married, 
general mercantile establishments and laundries standing next in 
order. The great majority lived at home, only 7.8 per cent reporting 
themselves as living independently. eggs 

An inquiry was made as to the length of time the women had }een 
in the trades in which they were working when the survey was made. 
Summarized, the results were as follows: 
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LENGTH OF EXPERIENCE OF WOMAN WORKERS IN TRADE IN WHICH THEY 
WORKED AT TIME OF SURVEY. 










_ ——— ———————————___ __ 
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Per cent who had been in the 
































trade— 
Number : £8 
Industry. report- | 

ing. | tnde 6 months| mate 

Under ¢ Mout under| 3 °0"s 
"| 3 years. | P 
is sie 4, dan res 
ge os noes sds 2. Cal sec ecaseececces ave 525 11.8 36.6 | 51.6 
Metal shops.....-...- thes < undsdebddden nes och sibineditatiee eééas 184 10.9 41.3 47.8 
Blectrical manufacturing....................... sasanbdt tines ses 513 41.3 33. 1 25.5 
JeWOlTY THMMUTROTITIMG... ....... occccc cece cece cc cn een cneeces 300 10. 0 39. 0 | 51.0 
I, occa cies cdenndsh odineacsecnancacescs 4s 22.9 45. 8 | 31.3 
Other manufacturing SEs ahGtalad 2 oknawed amnessdocwebeeens ace 453 21,2 43.0 | 35.8 
INES G5 0 bin. oid Sic b n'a sinioc o db bb ono cekoccccscce 380 12.1 29. 2 | 58.7 
EE Sc 0805 op 55.0 nad ecnbousgeeeseesisc sescccec ces 123 28. 5 42.3 | 29.3 
i ri ba lSsb Coc ccccdccccécccéScvecccvcceces deatodd 73 27.4 24,7 47.9 

ES eaihad weeks bcpacee asatescoscescndéapeccecs 2, 599 20. 5 36.7 42, 





Fics Hite 


Taking the group as a whole, it is rather surprising to find that over 
two-fifths had been in the same industry for over three years, espe- 
cially since at the time the survey was made the war-time rush was 
not over, and many of these employees must have been newcomers 
brought in to meet it. Jewelry manufacturing shows the smallest 
and electrical manufacturing the largest proportion of those who had 
been in the trade less than six months. Jewelry manufacturing in 
Rhode Island is an old-established industry which women look upon \ 
as a stand-by, and hold on to from year to year. In the electrical 
manufacturing work, which was largely the production of electric 
lamps, much of the work involved tending automatic or semiauto- 
matic machines, and another large portion called for swiftness and 
dexterity, but little more. Close concentration and considerable 
eyestrain is involved, and it is not surprising that the younger work- 
es who can furnish the swiftness grow weary of the monotonous 
work and desire to change about. The general mercantile industry, 
it will be noticed, makes the best showing in regard to holding its 
workers. ‘The figures for the metal shops are interesting, as showing 
the standing of women in these trades two years after the war mg 
This is an industry in which women made great gains during the war, 
and there was question as to whether they could rétain their hold 
upon it under peace conditions. The detailed figures show that 37.5 
per cent of those reporting had been in the trade less than two years, 
which, as these figures were collected in the latter part of 1920, meant 
that over one-third had entered the industry after the signing of the 
armistice. As some 10 per cent had been in the trade less than six 
months, it would seem that the rate of entrance may have been 
fairly steady for the postwar period. Whether women continue to 
hold their own during the present depression is another ouestion, on 
which of course this investigation sheds no light. 
































Hours, Wages, and Working Conditions. 


THE Rhode Island law permits a 54-hour week for women, with a 

maximum of 10 hours a day. In general the scheduled hours of the 
establishments visited were better than this standard. Over half 
(53.5 per cent) of the women were in establishments with a weekly 
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schedule of 48 hours or less; the next largest group was in plants 
working over 48 but under 52 hours, and only 6.5 per cent were | 
plants with a schedule of 54 hours per week. ractically o) 
twentieth (4.9 per cent) had a daily schedule of 8 hours or less. | - 
per cent had a schedule of 10 hours a day or more, and 56.1 per ce); 
one of between 8 and 9 hours daily. Fifty-two of the plants visijaq 
had a short Saturday, four did not work at all on that day, and jy 
worked on Saturday but gave a half holiday on some other day of 
the week. ‘Eleven plants, however, all of which were stores, had 
a full day or one longer than usual on Saturday.” All the plants 
visited gave at least half an hour for lunch, 47 gave one hour, and || 
a longer period. The report points out that the scheduled workine 
hours of the establishment did not always coincide with the actus! 
working hours of the individual, and that of the 6,679 women whose 
hour record was obtained, 43.7 per cent worked less and 12.4 
cent worked more than the scheduled weekly hours. 
For the whole group the median weekly earnings were $1().85 
the range of the median being from $11.90 in the five and ten coy 
stores to $20.70 in rubber manufacturing. Metal shops, with 
median of $18.65, and electrical manufacturing with a median of 
$17.25 stand next to rubber manufacturing in the scale of wages: in 
no other industry did the median reach $15. | 

A study was made of the yearly earnings of 617 women, selected 
as steady workers, “who had been with the establishment for a‘ 
least one year, and who had not been absent from work for more 
than a few weeks during the year. Inexperienced and new workers 
were not included.”’ That is, they were a select group, whose earn- 
or probably be among the me received. At that time 
in Massachusetts the minimum wage for paper-box workers, ustal|\ 
a poorly paid class, was set at $15.50 a week, which with steady em- 
ployment would amount to about $800 a year. The following table 
shows what proportion of this select group of Rhode Island earned 
as much as this minimum wage. 


i 





PROPORTION OF WOMEN HAVING SPECIFIED ANNUAL EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRIEs 






































rd Per cent earning— 
Number ee 
Industry. ene $200 | $1,000 | $1,200 |... 
” Pa Unde but but | but soll 
_ $800. under under | under ‘ 
$1,000. | $1,200. | $1, 400. , 
Rubber manufacturing.........................- 172 22.7 30.8 25. 0 12.8 
Ce. Jaulabese 71 19.7 49.3 21.1 
Electrical manufacturing.......................-. ' 79 31.6 45.5 22.8 
manufacturing.......................... 75 52.9 40.0 8.9 |..... 
i  <o... os aidecauneecns 6 69. 2 8 le 
ma ip ambldd dds <. el ook sibald b0.4 76 75.0 23.6 1.31 
General mercantile. ....- easess PRES. a Tae 80 62. 5 32.5 5.0 
GEE Tow on cccccdccdé sconbtaSobieee 21 90.5 | ERS Bin 
I Me a ae en eek preseianheews< 17 64.7 29. 4 9 
Riiciddsidtntannncsbstubiavests:. Hilig | 67) 442) 346) 14.2 
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Bearing in mind the conditions under which the information was 
sathered, the figures in this table are not very encouraging to the 
woman wage earners of Rhode Island. Wages were at their peak, 
employment was unusually steady, and this was a select group; yet 
little more than half earned the annual equivalent of $15.50 per 
week. There were only two industries in which three-fourths of 
those reporting gained this equivalent, and only four in which as 
many as one-half earned it. in five industries, from 60 to 90 per 
cent averaged less throughout the year than the $15.50 fixed as 
a legal minimum in the neighboring State. For the group as a 
whole, the earnings are brought up by the comparatively good re- 
turns in the este shops and the fs and electrical manufact uring 
industries, but even so the earnings can not be considered extra- 
vagantly high. 

In regard to general working conditions the investigators found 
that Rhode Island occupied a kind of middle ground; in few plants 
were conditions ideal, but also there were few plants in which they 
were conspicuously bad. Space, cleaning, heating and ventilation 
were fairly satisfactory in all the plants visited, the natural lighting 
was unsatisfactory in some respects in 16 plants, and the artificial 
lighting unsatisfactory in 20. tn general seating arrangements were 
fair, but in 12 plants there were either no seats or an insufficient 
number, and in 16 the seats provided were of the wrong kind. An 
occupational hazard for women was found in 28 plants, and a strain 
from the job in 51. Workroom hazards, such as unguarded machin- 
ery, were found in 28 plants; in 21 there were fire hazards which 
could have been prevented. 

As a result of the investigation, it is reeommended that the 8-hour 
day and the 48-hour week for women should be established by law 
in Rhode Island. A minimum wage law, requiring all industries to 
pay a living wage, is urged, as well as changes in the sanitary code. 


The report on working conditions reveals not only the necessity for a sanitary code 
pte for adequate drinking, washing, and toilet arrangements, but the need for 


improved service facilities, especially more satisfactory cloakrooms, rest rooms and 
lunch rooms, Finally, the information obtained from the workers about their per- 
wnal and industrial history proves the value of such progressive legislation, to guar- 
intee the welfare of the women wage earners, to increase the efficiency of the indus- 
try, and to insure the prosperity of the State. 








EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


























Employment in Selected Industries in April, 1922. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics here presents reports concerning 
T the volume of employment in April, 1922, from representative 
establishments in 12 manufacturing industries. The ¢oal- 
mining industry is to a great extent suspended and returns are so 
incomplete that the figures are omitted from this report. 
Comparing the figures of April, 1922, with those for identica] esi .)- 
lishments for April, 1921, it appears that in 7 of the 12 industries 
there were increases in the number of persons employed, while in 5 
industries there were decreases. The most important increases are 
34.9 per cent in hosiery and underwear and 27.9 per cent in leather 





manufacturing. Cotton manufacturing shows a decrease of 25.7 per 
cent and cotton finishing a decrease of 11.9 per cent. 
Four of the 12 industries show increases in the total amount of pay 


roll for April, 1922, as compared with April, 1921. The remaining 
8 industries show decreases in the amount of pay roll. Hosiery and 
underwear shows the largest increase, 33.6 per cent, while the increase 
in leather manufacturing amounted to 17.5 per cent. The greatest 
decrease, 34.6 per cent, appears in cotton manufacturing. \e1s 
ready-made clothing shows a decrease of 31.3 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN cogs (ees ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL ‘D 
1922. 

















ine a Per Amount of pay r 
ments cent 
Pe anh Petased of in- 
ng for e of pa crease 
on te,’ ral. April,| April,|orde-| April, | Apr 
, , or de- pru, Apru 
and 1021.’| 1022.’ |erease| “1921. 1922. 
April, (—) ; 
1922. 
Iron and steel............... 108} 4 month ........ 112, 492/125, 089} +-11. 2'$5, 942, 455/$5, 509, 
Automobile manufacturing... 43) 1 week.......... 87,069) 87,940) +1.0) 2, 810,574) 2,870, |) 
iicmueaceee 63) 4 month ........ 51, 331) 58,338) +13. 7} 3, 522, 583) 3,345, 9 
Cotton manufacturing....... 2 SES 58, 810) 43,673) —25.7| 1,002,648) 656, | 
Cotton finishing............. ) ESS do 1,986] 10,565) —11.9) 267,574) 9 212, 
Hosiery and underwear.....)| 63)... do... 23,947) 32,301) +34.9| 397,401) = 531,00 
ea sescecesscasecsccescess 46| 2 weeks.........| 18,500) 16,754, —9.4) 838,118) 54,6 
Men’s ready-made clothing. . 46) 1 week.......... 28, 436) 28, +.3| 981,012) 639, 3» 
Leather manufacturing... ... 37}..... do..... -| 11,330} 14,487) +27.9) 260, 828 % 
Boots and shoes. ............ | re Di tisscckuns 55, 136} 63,360) +14. 9) 1,312,601) 1,347 
per Wa sdindcecececns- Pr do 25, 251) 24,665) —2.3) 632,394) 5 
Cigar manufacturing. ....... ee | ee 16,050} 14,419} —10.2) 297,889) 23! 


























Comparative data for April, 1922, and March, 1922, appear !1 ‘ie 
following table. The figures show that in 4 industries there wer 
increases in the number of persons on the pay roll in April as con" 
pared with March, and in 8 decreases. The four increases re} rted 
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are 6.8 per cent, 6.3 per cent, 0.2 per cent, and 0.1 per cent, appearing, 
respectively, in iron and steel, automobiles, car building and repairing, 
and hosiery and underwear.: Cotton finishing shows) a decrease of 
15.1 per cent and men’s ready-made clothing a decrease of 10.1 
per cent. ‘ 

When comparing April, 1922, with March, 1922, 2 industries show 
increases in the amount of money paid to employees and 10 show 
decreases. Automobiles show the greatest increase—21.8 per cent. 
A decrease of 24.6 per cent appears in men’s ready-made clothing 
and one of 19.2 per cent in silk. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND 
APRIL, 1922. 




































Estab- Number on Per Amount ofpay | per 

lish- pay roll. cent roll. cent 

ments | whee of es i ofin- |_ __| ofin- 

report-| Period of pay crease crease 

Industry. ia for rol! od (+) | (+ 

March March,| April,| or de-| March, April, | or de- 

and | 1922. | 1922. |crease; 1922. 1922. | crease 

April. (—). . 
Iron and steel............... 106, } month......... 113, 108/120,744) +6. 8 $4,993, 676/°5,367,176 +-7.5 
Automobile manufacturing. . 45) 1 week.......... 86,642 | 92,132) +6.3 2,463, 286] 2,999,873! +21.8 
Car building and repairing. . 63| 4 month......... 58, 194) 58,338} +.2 3,388, 262) 3,345,982) —1.2 
Cotton manufacturing....... 60) | week.......... 42,479) 41,635) —2.0 663,918 635, 079 13 
Cotton finishing............. Beyet. is GO edu otal 12, 441) 10,565) —15.1) 246,008) 212,919) —13.5 
Hosiery and underwear. . .. ee do...........| 32,064) 32,081) +.1/ 553,300) 528,812 1.4 
ee are i) eae 17,935) 16,229, —9.5 717, 023 579,110) —19.2 
Men’sready-made clothing . 49] 1 week.......... | 31, 930} 28,699} —10.1; 864,268) 651,274) —24.6 
Leather manufacturing...... ee 14, 896] 14,487) —2.7| 314,473) 306,403) —2.6 
Boots and shoes............. os RE. Wscdes cee 68, 048) 64,162) —5.7 1,472,070) 1,365,418) —7.2 
Paper making............... ae an 25, 732} 24,287) —5.6 602,922) 559,328) —7.2 
Cigar manufacturing ........ | ae Slindanasase = 15, 837| 15,002) —5.3 275,667 240,927) —12.6 

| 








In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to the 
number of employees on the pay roll, 83 establishments in the iron 
and steel industry reported 99,443 employees as actually working 
on the last full day of the pay period in Pye 1922, as against 83,995 


employees for the reported pay-roll period in April, 1921, an increase 
of 18.4 per cent. fiat given for 87 sear 2k aa in the iron 
and steel industry show that 96,903 employees were actually working 
on the last full day of the pay period for April, 1922, as against 
91,561 employees for the period in March, 1922, an increase of 5.8 


per cent, 
Changes in Wage Rates and Per Capita Earnings. 


DURING the period March 15 to April 15, 1922, there wére wage 
changes made by some of the reporting establishments in 8 of 
the 12 industries. 
lron and steel.—Ninety per cent of the employees in one mill were 
cut 8 per cent in wages. In another mill a decrease of 2.3 per cent 
was made in the wages of approximately 15 per cent of the force. 
As a whole, however, improvement is shown in the iron and steel 
industry and the per capita earnings increased 0.7 per cent in April 
over March, 
_ Automobiles.—A decided increase in activity was reported for this 
industry. The per capita earnings were 14.5 per cent higher in April 
than in March. 
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Car building and repairing.—One shop made a 15 per cent wave 
decrease to 50 per cent of the employees. The per capita earninos 
for April, when compared with those for March, showed a decros. 
of 1.5 per cent. 

Cotton manufacturing.—A 20 per cent wage cut, affecting the . 
force, was reported by one concern. Industrial trouble still prev, 
in sections of the country. The per capital earnings for April wore 
2.4 per cent less than those for March. 

Cotton finishing.—All employees of two mills had respective wave 
rate decreases of 20 per cent and 6% per cent. An increase of |.) 
per cent was shown in per capital earnings when the March and _ \j)p' 
pay rolls were compared. 

osvery and underwear.—When comparing the per capita ear 
for March and April, a decrease of 4.5 per cent was noted. 
Silk.—Dull season was reported for this industry and less time 
worked. ‘The per capital earnings for April were 10.8 per cent Jos. 
than those for March. 

Men’s nos Pape clothing.—Decrease in force and in time worke 
were reported for this industry due to seasonal fluctuations. The por 
capita earnings for April, when compared with those for March, show 
a decrease of 16.2 per cent. 

Leather.—In two tanneries the wages of all employees were reduced 
10 per cent. An increase of 0.2 per cent was shown in this industry 
when March and April per capita earnings were compared. 

Boots and shoes.—Four factories reported decreases of 10 per cent 
in wage rates, affecting 85 per cent of the force in the first factory, 
80 per cent in the second, 40 per cent in the third, and 5 per cent in 
the fourth. Less time was worked in several of the See chments 
reporting and the per capita earnings for April were 1.6 per cent less 
than those for March. 

Paper making.—Two plants reported a decrease in wage rates of 10 
per cent, affecting all employees in the first plant and 97 per cent of 
the employees in the second plant. In one establishment a decrease 
of 5 per cent was made in the wages of 4.8 per cent of the force. 
Slackness was reported for this industry and the per capita earnings 
showed a decrease of 1.7 per cent when March and April figures were 
compared. 

Cigars.—A. 20 per cent decrease in wages was reported by one 
establishment, affecting 67 per cent of the employees, while in anot/ier 
establishment +the wages of 26% per cent of the employees were ce- 
creased 12 per cent. The per capita earnings for April, when com- 
pared with those for March, showed a decrease of 7.8 per cent. 


ise 








ss 
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Government Construction Contracts. 


ONTINUING the report on this subject in the Montury Lsor 

Review for May, the following table gives certain information 
relating to contracts entered into by the several departments or 
independent establishments of the Government as reported to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by these departments. 
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hanges in Employment Reported by United States Employment 


Service. 


HE May 6, 1922, report of the monthly industrial survey made 
by the United States Employment Service shows that the 1,428 
firms reporting, in 65 principal industrial centers, which usually 

mploy & total of 1,600,000 workers, had 11,875 more employees on 
\pril 30 than on March 31, an increase of 0.7 per cent. 

Of the 65 eities ineluded in the survey, 40 reported increases in 
mployment, ranging from 0.3 per cent in Cincinnati, Ohio, to 16.8 
scent in Chattanooga, Tenn. Decreases in employment were re- 
ported in 24 cities, ranging from 0.1 per cent in Fall River, Mass., to 
69.9 per cent in Lawrence, Mass. 

industrial classifications showing increases in employment are: Vehicles for land 
tansportation; stone, clay, and glass; iron and steel and their products; metal and 
metal products other than iron and steel; chemicals and allied products; and lumber 
ond its manufacture. The industries which show a decrease are leather and its 
fnished products; textiles and their products; liquor and beverages; food and kindred 
noducts; paper and printing; miscellaneous; tobacco and its manufactures; and rail- 
fad repalr shops, 


Recent Employment Statistics. 


lowa.! 


T ck lowa employment survey for April, 1922, which did not in- 


clude coal mining, showed practically no change in conditions on 
the whole as compared with the previous month. There was, 
however, a@ very decided upward tend in employment in February 
ad March, but the increases since March have been a trifle more than 
counterbalanced by the decreases in seasonal occupations as shown 
by the following table: 
IOWA EMPLOYMENT SURVEY, APRIL, 1922, 








| Number | Per cent of 
| of | Fe increase or 
Type of industry. firms , maedes Total. decrease 
report- : compared 
ing. oo March. 








9 285 —§,8 
2, 572 —1.1 
4,732 +5.0 
3, 493 +2.0 
( O84 

Poper products, printing, and publishing : 26 1, 76 2, 584 
Putent medicines, chemicals, and compounds 3h 470 
Stone and clay products 30 2. 2,907 
Tobacco, cigars 6 31¢ 481 
Railway car shops 4 3, 105 5 3, 156 
srious industries ‘ 43 2, 5, 736 8, 658 




















my 27,75 Wh 38, 872 





Vomparing February, March, and April, 1922, there was a trend 
loward full time. Based on every 100 plants reporting, there were 
) firms operating full time in February, 70 in March, and 75 by the 
(lose of April. is does not mean full force but means operation on 
regular hour schedule and does not take into consideration what 


information from: the Iowa State Bureau of Labor, forwarded under date of May 11, 1922, 
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percentage of the force was at work. For every 100 firms reporip, 
there were 24 on part time in February and March and 20 j), Aprif 
The shut-downs per 100 firms reporting numbered 7 in Febryary 
6 in March, and 5 in April. 
Massachusetts. 
Unemployment Among Members of Trade Unions. 


ETURNS from the Massachusetts trade-unions on member. 












































ship and unemployment for 1919, 1920, and 1921 are sum. L 
marized in the following table: fact 
NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF UNIONS REPORTING AND NUMBER AND PERcpyy can 

AGE OF UNEMPLOYED MEMBERS, 1919, 1920, AND 1921. — M 
qd — “sg 
a mis' 
Unemploved owing 
Number reporting. ye ie Seleck oe hoot and 
Quarter endi ibaa = 
snding— 
; Tr —— and 
Unions. = Members. “a [Member _ T 
Lose ‘en oe . in t 
1919. | indu 
 irns3 Sirdctencnes'sagasatedbiecsnekes 1,170 | 255,307 | 34,289 13.4] 28, 569 ? sinc 
rat ace tiaiidcccoe dee thardat tees 1,129 | 249, 737 12, 637 5.1 6, 804 07 ‘ 
SR oi ts... abana ds 1, 184| 257,390] 13, 863 54] 6 i The 
SE IES tenn tncuis lees ovwtagnees ede 1,244 | 273,673 16, 438 6.0} 10,318 3 very 
1920 
Oh cist ass ccdaseicddsenceduake 1, 265 281, 091 24, 592 8.7 9, 406 { wate 
ti ee, wt da 1,172 | 248,067 | 46, 560 18.8] 35, 20s . stru 
OR Rs te eas SR Ra 1,103 | 254,836] 49, 063 19.3} 41, 138 16.1 men 
Sukh hicpepacees maces sccewacee sy sy 1, 363 | 296, 917 94, 553 31.8) 85,21 28,7 
ies was | 
| RES erie ecitemeteveniiaoris 1,176 | 237,160] 71, 220 30.0} 51,80 plan 
MI. 228 ach ova dec c4c acy veodsecetede 1, 102 | 242,898 | 60, 855 25.1 | 48,2 ) ood 
A Mini ase lee i ot, cn dciiels amened 1,108 | 237,432] 55, 584 23.4) 44, 3 
Si acdibtientticwussots -caavtbedaut, . 1,026 | 209,446} 57,171 27.3} 49, 072 { he 
—— — and 
Improvement in Labor Market in April, 1922.7 B 
{ 


The Massachusetts labor market improved in April, 1922, accord-H pany 
ing to the returns from the four State employment offices. This jea}s 
change is partially accounted for by the greater activity in the 
building trades. The shoe industry, however, is slack, ani strikes 
in Lowell and Lawrence have affected the cotton textile industry. \ H 


























The reported placements for April, 1922, were 3,271 as compared } 
with 2,660 in April, 1921. : com 
The following table summarizes the records of the State employ-@ Conf 
ment offices for the first four months of the year: 
ACTIVITIES OF STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1:22, COM 
PARED WITH THREE PRECEDING MONTHS. 
’ | Applica- Reported 
Working a. Help . R 
Four offices, month of— tions for Referred. nlaced. 
days. positions. wanted. 
January ts 20| 42,424 2, 706 3,355| 25 x 
QUIET vbw ce dbinc < daetens és cesta cocesccce 9, 909 | > and anufa 
si dinebchine ccone spas engos ces hunt 23 39, 457 2, 969 3, 776 | po Buildin 
March eenee POPE ECC eee eee eee eee eee 27 46, 016 3, 800 4, 639 | yy \~ ea 
April...... oneee OOP eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 24 38, 463 4, 254 4, 840 a: Domest. 
_— nspc 
1 Massachusetts. Department of Labor and Industries. Massachusetts Industrial Review, Bost" Pani 
March, 1 p- 7. : 1022 All othe 
’ Tatiesnatiindbees the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, received May !', ‘+. . 
( 
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New York. 


E number of workers employed in New York State factories in 

April, 1922, was approximately 2. per cent less than in March, 
according to a statement issued by the New York State Department 
of Labor. This statement is based on reports from 1,577 represent- 
ative manufacturers employing over 440,000 in April. The reduction 
was chiefly due to the usual seasonal slackening of production in a 
number of industries. 

Large reductions in employment occurred in the industries manu- 
facturing leather and rubber goods, wool products, knit goods, 
candy, tobacco, and flour and cereals. 

Minor decreases took place in the factories making buttons, silk, 
miscellaneous textile products, bakery and meat products, printing 
and paper goods, and _ products, and in the railway repair and 
equipment, the shipbuilding, cutlery, jewelry and silverware, piano, 
and soap and linseed oil industries. 

The most important increases in number of workers were reported 
in the production of building materials and in the metal-products 
industries. The latter group has been reporting gains every month 
since August, 1921, with the exception of the month of January. 
The most hopeful sign of improved business conditions was the 
very substantial gain reported by the iron and steel industry. It 
amounted to 19 per cent and was the largest of the month. The 
structural-iron industry also showed a rather large gain in employ- 
ment. ‘The greater part of the increase in the automobile industry 
was shown in the manufacture of gears and other parts. Gains in the 
plants ee  sepmenes, insulated wire and other electrical 
foods, printing machinery, and castings were reported in April. 

he industries producing sheet-metal products and hardware, heating 
and ventilating apparatus, and instruments and appliances also 
showed slight increases in employment. 

Other gains reported were in the fur, millinery, laundry, cotton goods, 
canning, beverage, miscellaneous paper goods, and drugs and chem- 


icals industries. 
New York City. 


THE third report of the committee on unemployment statistics of 
New York City gives the results of a canvass made by that 
committee in cooperation with the President’s Unemployment 


Conference. This information is given in the table below: 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN NEW YORK CITY, MARCH 15, 1922. 








| Persons unemployed 
on Mar, 15, 1922. 


| 





Persons 


Industry group. 


{ gainfully 

employed, 

January, 
1920. 


Per cent 
of number 
gainfully 
employed, 
January, 
1920. 





826, 889 
125, 000 
793, 966 
306, 067 
242, 447 
168, 375 
61, 084 
7,919 


_— 
ogres 
a de a 


_ — RD 








2, 531, 747 
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On March 15, 1922, as the above table shows, 331,721 persons. or 
13.1 per cent of the total number of persons gainfully employed jy 
January, 1920 (the latest date for which figures are availal)!o). 
were out of work. This number represents 5.9 per cent of the why. \, 
population (5,620,048) of New York City. The greatest percent scp 
of unemployment was found in the transportation group of industrics. 
though the largest actual number of unemployed were workers jn 
manufacturing and mechanical industries. 


Wisconsin.! 


HE following table shows the fluctuations in employment condi- 
tions in Wisconsin from February to March, 1922, and also from 
January to March of that year: 





ES RS he yar 


PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL PAY ROLL 
IN VARIOUS KINDS OF EMPLOYMENT. 




















Employees. Total pay roll 
Kind of employment. February, January, February, January, 
1922, to 1922, to 1922, to 1922, t 
March, March, March, March 
1922. 1922. 1922. 1922 
EE Se > re +146 EEE 
SiRMNG chddy « Sten oie oct ob odedre coudewees bus — 6.9 “ee ee 
Gead, zis, ond ifom).... 0.6. noes co one +4h 2 +9.8 +18.4 +7.4 
ena quarryiig:................. +88 —33.9 +30. 2 5.9 
ie das. a tb Sdudd o bb00004 004 0sbe~ +4, 2 +i 5 +4 L8 
Stone and allied industries. ................ +27. 0 +4,3 +12, 8 | +54, 1 
MONE, , 258005 640531060056 44 08- 0d sed +102 +13.9 +8. 4 | 1.2 
iti dd inion. eupgreng.s ampeape +L9 +5.5 +.9 | 9 
Dcticdonttnehepabéaasscedancnhbeo st +8, 2 7.0 8.3 
PIL « MAK SEMEL tee, dad ddhoebinddadad o'chd —3.0 —4,.2 —.8 - 
EE kidd on seenethbn ct once sa ; +16 +4.5 —5.7 
SELL CSAS dS. dddddd.« deo dsutrebins —4,2 =—2.0 —6,8 —4.2 
EE in cinennbed dnadiness cneed | —2.3 —5.4 —2.5 2 
en Te re +39.9 +41. 6 +22. 0 H. 2 
Printing and publishing.................... : +4.4 +4, 1 +6.6 10.8 
ering, cleaning,and dyeing.......... +.7 +.6 +.6 +3, 2 
(including soap,. glue,. and ex- 
Cac ch dbscadonebccedoed eties ae +3.9 +9.1 +16 + 1.2 
Construction: 
tela eee hin +13.0 +18.5 +17.0 
iin ktiecivminccscha ede axicbedem —46.3 —37.9 —41.7 
Railroad. a a oa wae Pon PRCT MET + as at =e 
Marine, dredging, sewer gging wee re eee rene + -! +16, 
Communication: 
INS iw nce cdbcccecctps ce suuelecd —.3 +28 +2.0 | 
Electric railway.............-.....-+.. 2... +17.5 +145 +5.4 | 
Express, telephone, and telegraph.......... +51.0 +50. 4 53.2 ) 
WGlesels RE ised Ai ied inn led +3.5 +6.7 —1.4 2.2 
SR RIS +.1 a 
| 














The number of workers increased in the majority of industries 
from February to March, 1922. There were, however, some re«uc- 
tions im force, whieh were chiefly seasonal. Uswal interseason (\!!! 
ness was reflected in certain lines of manufacture, and the weatier 
interfered with highway construction. Agriculture, mining, mn- 
faeturing as a whole, and all lines ef construction except highs! 
showed very substantial increases. The number of factory em- 
ployees was greater in March, 1922, than in any month since July, 





YWisconsin. Industrial Conmmission. Wisconsin Labor Market, March, 1922. 
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1921, being 11 per cent higher in March than in the middle of the pre- 
ceding summer when the decline halted. 

Comparing March, 1922, employment conditions with those of 
July, 1920, the only industries that do not show a considerable de- 
crease in employment are railroad repairing, stamped metal goods, 
boots and shoes, hosiery and other knit goods, meat packing, light 
and power, and printing and publishing. 

The average weekly placements made by the Wisconsin public em- 
ployment offices from February 27, 1922, to April 1, 1922, were 
1,352 as compared with 1,069 from January 30, 1922, to February 
95, 1922, and 933 from February 28, 1921, to April 2, 1921. 


Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain, 1921 and 1922. ' 


WING to industrial depression and the extended coal strike 
() unemployment and short-time working prevailed to an unpre- 
cedented extent in.Great Britain during 1921, the previous 
highest recorded figure being in 1879. In an effort to relheve the 
situation three pieces of legislation were passed, namely, the unem- 
ployment insurance act, 1921, which came into operation on March 3; 
the unemployment insurance (No. 2) act, 1921, and the unemployed 
workers’ dependents (temporary provision) act, 1921. 

The average weekly number of persons wholly unemployed who 
drew unemployment benefit or out-of-work donation during the year 
was 1,487,000, and, in addition to these, short-time workers who 
ualified for benefits under the rules averaged 627,000 per week. 
the number of individual payments made during the year reached 
88,000,000. 

Through the operation of the unemployed workers’ dependents 
(temporary provision) act a supplementary amount of 5s. ($1.22, par) 
and of 1s. (24 cents, par) per week, respectively, was paid to dependent 
wives and children of contributors in receipt of benefit. Between 
November 11, 1921, and December 30, 1921, the average weekly 
number of dependents’ grants was 1,225,400. The total amount paid 
out m benefits was £58,600,000 ($285,176,900, par) exclusive of 
£500,000 ($2,433,250, par) expended in out-of-work donations. 

¢ come of the funds from various sources was £31,600,000 
$153,781,400, par), the difference being met by the use of the accu- 
mulated balance of £22,700,000 ($110,469,550, par) from the unem- 
poymemt fund and a loan of £7,600,000 ($36,985,400, par) from the 

overnment. . 

Since the periods for which benefits were payable under the 1921 
tcls expire soon, unemployment insurance for the year 1922 has been 
povided for through recent legislation known as the unemployment 
surance act, 1922. The new act which came into operation on April 
$, 1922, amalgamates the rates of contribution and the rates of benefit 
tnder the unemployed workers’ dependents (temporary provision) 
tt, 1921, and the unemployment insurance acts, 1920 and 1921, and 
ttlends the period for the payment of unemployment benefit to 


'Labor Gazette, London April, 1922 
. : , 1922, pp. 156, 157. 
‘MonTHLy LaBor Review, January, 1922, p- 176. 
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e rates of contribution under the act are shown 






































in the « 
following table: tu 
WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION FOR ENSMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, 1922, BY c14s5 I tp 

[1 penny at par—2.03 cents.]} a 

———— ——S=»&§s $ S>=>=_—_—— - - - wa 
Class. From From E . 

employee. employer 1m) 

Sse lie ad ANE Os woes 2 meee tS _—— mo 

d. d. In 

Beaton ccSthe teal nee erersarpnneene : ; I 
GIR es ssanceesteceeneer ree ceinrennntitioncne i me 

fe. __* Bem 
Benefits are paid for alternate periods of five Weeks each. Thp oe 
rates of benefit paid under the previous acts are continued. namely 
15s. ($3.65, pat) a week for men and 12s. ($2.92, par) for women, a 
man receiving 15s, ($3.65, par) may also draw 5s. ($1.22, par) a , 
week for his wife and Is. (24 cents, ar) for each of his ¢| ildren, ree 
The Ministry of Labor is em owered rH se Ns £10,000,000 ($48 665. a 
000, par) more, or a total o £30,000,000 ($145,995,000, par) to’ mea aa 
the expense of the new scheme. of an 
+>. resul: 

estab 

Unemployment in F oreign Countries, ' eg 

arly. 

INCE the last publication in the Monrnry Lazor Revirw May, My deseri 
1922, pp. 157 to 161 of data on unemployment in foreicn MM worse 
countries, the situation as regards the state of em ployment has MH on th 

shown signs of im rovement in Great Britain, France, Belgium, Switz- The 
erland, and Canada. In Germany, Italy, the Scandanavian conn! ries, fm tion i 
the Netherlands, and Czechoslovakia unemployment has increased. had ta 
riefly summarized, the situation in the individual countries at tho MM only 4 
latest date for which data are available is the following: ra: 
Great Britain.—Employment during March, though still bad gen- 9H cate a 
erally, showed a further slight improvement on the whole. notv ih. Ital 
stan the adverse effect of the engineering dispute on employment gm on Fe 
in that industry and in the iron and steel industry. Among industries with Ji 
showing an improvement were iron minin » Pig iron manufacture, the This in 
building trades, the cotton and wool and textile industries, and the MM has bec 
clothing trades agricul! 
Employment at coal mines continued fair. The total number of # the nu 
Wage earners on the colliery books on March 25 was 1,084,473, anf conside 
increase of nearly 1 per cent compared with a month ago. Employ- i Workers 
ment im the pig iron industry continued bad, but showed a further ermment 
improvement. The number of furnaces in blast at the end of March {MM public v 
was 107, an increase of 6 compared with a month ago. In thie en- Belgin 
_ trade employment was very bad, and in the latter half of MM wWemp] 
arch the lockout caused a further decline. In the shi building and band th, 
ship repairing trades it was also very bad, and at the end of the month rae 
those trades were almost at a standstill owing to a wage disputem™ te indy 
which affected all the principal districts. In the other metal trades Pn “ I 
-- c 

} The sources from which the information contained in this article is compiled are shown in tive table @ 
Pp. 142 and 143. 1055 
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employment continued bad, with much unemployment and short- 
ime WOrK. 
Although eicyuent continued bad generally in the textile 
trades, there was, however, an improvement in the cotton trade, and 
a further improvement in the woolen and worsted trades, where it 
was good in the wool combing and worsted spinning departments. 
Employment in the ready-made clothing trade showed a seasonal 
improvement. In the custom tailoring trade employment was 
moderate in London and slack generally in most of the other centers. 
In the boot and shoe trades there was a further slight improvement. 

In the building trades employment showed a slight general improve- 
ment, but continued slack on the whole. In the woodworking trades 
employment continued bad. It was also bad in the paper, printing, 
an oat trades. 

Among dock laborers employment continued. slack generally. In 
agriculture the supply of labor was generally in excess of the demand. 

Germany.—The Reichs-Arbeitsblatt of March 31, 1922, in its sum- 
mary cohcerning employment conditions in February states that the 
first half of the month under review was marked by the strike of 
workmen and salaried employees of the State railroads. The effect 
of this strike became visible in the form of stoppages in the supply 
of raw materials and coal and in the cessation of “a of goods, and 


resulted in Many cases in reductions in the operation of industrial 
establishments. After the speedy settlement of the dispute and the 
advent of milder weather the situation as a whole improved, particu- 
larly as regards occupations carried onin the open. Thus onecan not 


describe the situation of the labor market in general as having become 
worse, and there are indications which point to employment being 
on the upgrade. 

The number of unemployed persons in receipt of out-of-work dona- 
tion in February indicates a slowing down of the rapid increase which 
had taken place in January. In February their number increased by 
only 4.9 per cent as against an increase in January by 20.9 per cent, 

rance.—The scanty official data published on employment indi- 
cate a normal situation of the labor market. 

ltaly.—Italian employment statistics show a further heavy increase 
on February 1 in the number of totally unemployed as compared 
with January 1, their number having risen from 541,775 to 606,819. 
This increase of 12 per cent does not imply that the general situation 
has become worse; it is chiefly due to the seasonal unemployment in 
agriculture and in building and construction work. ‘The increase in 
the number of totally unemployed is, moreover, partly offset by a 
considerable decrease in the number of short-time and rotation 
workers. The situation is nevertheless very serious, and the Gov- 
trnment is doing its utmost to relieve it by vast expenditures for 
public works. : 

Belgium.—There has been a slight decrease in the number of 
unemployed in January as compared with December, but on the other 
hand the number of working days lost by unemployment in January 
Was 1,719,144 asagainst 1,477,066in December. Itseems, however, that 
the industrial crisis has become less intensive. At present unemploy- 
ment is most serious in quarries, glass factories, the clothing industry, 
construction work, the Seodeutnig trades, and transportation. 
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Switzerland.—The unemployment situation in Switzerland wndey. 
went a slight improvement in March, the number of totally uney. 
ployed — fallen from 99,541 at the end of February to 9 ()99 
at the end March. It should, moreover, be noted that jn {hp 
number of totally unemployed are included 23,878 persons emp|.y«\/ 
at emergency public works, so that the number of actually ayo... 

loyed is considerably smaller than that shown in the statistics. 

here has also been a decrease in the number of partially «em. 
loyed (short-time and rotation workers) from 46,761 at the eid of 

ebruary to 40,315 at the end of March. These figures make j; 
apparent that the climax in the unemployment situation had }eoy 
reached in February and that a steady improvement is to be expecie( 
during the coming months. The only industry groups that e\)p- 
rienced an increase in unemployment during March were the by ‘o| 
and foodstuff industries. In these industries there were 75 aii (\ 
fewer employees than in the preceding month. The  principn! 
decreases were reported by the building trades (4,348 persons), jhe 
watch industry (1,559), the group of unskilled workers (1,054), the 
textile industry (897), the metal-working industries (806), and 
agriculture (541). 

Wage disputes have broken out in several industries, owing to 
numerous wage reductions. In part these struggles have le! to 
strikes and lockouts. Similar controversies are expected in other 
industries during the spring and summer and possibly may cause 
further strikes and lockouts. These stoppages of work are, however, 
not the consequence of the present economic crisis but matters thai 
take place also during normal times, and persons out of employment 
because of strikes ap lséhinee can not be considered as involuntarily 
unemployed. 

Denmark.—The number of unemployed has increased from 7\),()()\) 
during the last week of December to over 100,000 at the middle of 
February. According to reports of trade-unions and employment 
exchanges 33.1 per cent of all workers were unemployed on [e)ruury 
24, 1922. ‘The situation is being aggravated by the continuance «/ 
the general lockout which affects over 100,000 workers in the tron, 
metal, paper, woodworking, and cement industries, navigatio, | 
buildimg trades, ete. 

The bad business situation and the prevailinglarge unemploymeii' «re 
ascribed to trade competition by countries with depreciated exc liane. 

Norway.—The unfavorable economic situation continues in Nor 
way—there were 2,875 bankruptcies in 1921 as against 1,083 in 1/20 
and 541 in 1919—and unemployment is consequently increasing. 
The employment service estimated the number of unemployeu 01 
December 10, 1921, at 32,300, on January 10, 1922, at 41,500, and on 
February 10, 1922, at 47,200. Durmg February unemploymen' 
increased in practically all industry groups. 

Sweden.—The economic crisis continues and unemployime! ' 
steadily increasing. At the beginning of February the numer © 
unemployed was estimated at 160,000. Trade-unions repor! |'\*! 
34.8 per cent of their members are out of work. As in Denmars, (0° 
situation is being aggravated by a large number of lockouts «uv (0 
the refusal of the workers to accept w reductions considered 
necessary by the employers in order to enable them to competc wi\4 
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ountries favored by low exchange rates. New wage agreements 
ovolving heavy wage reductions have of late been concluded for the 
ear 1922 in the match and textile industries. 

On February 17, 1922, the Riksdag voted an appropriation of 
9,000,000 kronor ($5,360,000, par) for the relief of ths unemployed, 
ut at the rate at which unemployment donations are being dis- 
ursed this se aa will not last very long. 

The Netherlands.—Continued unfavorable economic eonditions— 
abnormal forei exchange rates, strong competition by foreign 
outtries, and lessened purchasing power at home and abroad— 
are responsible for increased unemployment in the Netherlands. The 
per cent of workmen insured against unemployment who were out of 
ork On January 28 was 22.2 as against 15.7 per cent at the end of 
December, 1921. As regards individual industries the number of 
unemployed on February 18, 1922, in the building trades was 20,134, 
in the metal-working industries 8,136, in transportation 7,549, and in 
gricilture 9,029. 

Employers complain of the high cost of production, especially of 
wages, and wege reductions have become the order of the day. Many 
employers refuse to conclude wage agreements for any length of time. 
Many plants have closed down entirely, while others are operated 
on short time. 

(zechoslovakia.—Employment in farming, industry, and commerce 
was worse in March than during the preceding month. Statistics 
issued by the Ministry of Social Welfare for the first half of March 
place the total number of unemployed receiving support from the 
State at 38,500, an increase of 7,300 in comparison with the corre- 
sponding period in February. The number of unemployed receiving 
unemployment donations were distributed among the various parts of 
the Republic as follows: Bohemia 25,000, Moravia and Silesia 11,000, 
Slovakia and Russinia 2,500. Labor disputes aggravated the situation. 
Most of the disputes were due to proposed or eflected wage reductions. 

Canada.—The employment situation, as indicated by employers 
making teturns, was unfavorable during March, reductions, largely 
of a temporary and seasonal character, having oecurred throughout 
the month. During the corresponding period of last year the tend- 
ency was also downward, but the volume of employment for the 
month under review was slightly less than in March, 1921. Trade- 
unions reported more employment at the beginning of March than 
in both January and February. The employment service continued 
lo record improvement in the «ily average of business transacted, 
incteases having been shown in vacancies notified and placements 
made, while there was a slight decline in the number of applicants. 
_ The logging industry registered the greatest losses, due to seasonal 
activity, nearly 7,000 persons having been released during the period 
February 15 to March 15 by employers making returns. Comtrac- 
tions on & smaller scale were recorded in the iron and steel industry, 
tuilway operation, the pulp and paper industry, and in commerce. “A 
nore favorable movement was shown in leather, lumber, textiles, 
etalie ores, street railway operation, cartage, shipping, and steve- 

oring, 

A summary of the latest statistical reports on unemployment in 
‘reign countries is given in the following table: 
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HOUSING. 





Building Conditions in Iowa.’ 


N CONNECTION with its monthly employment survey the Joy, 
| Bureau of Labor Statistics is planning to secure statistics on 
building permits and value of improvements in the cities of {| 
State which ee a population of 10,000 or over. Only 8 out of the 
18 cities responded in time to include their reports in the following 


statement: ) 
BUILDING PERMITS, APRIL, 1921 AND 1922. 





























> +< s af 
April, 1921. April, 1922. ‘‘— - of | 
Cities. 
Number be eny Number | Total 
of per- |. 2lue of of per- Value of In . 
A improve-| nits improve- permits. ‘ 
: ments. sy ments, 
I ik lies odeewnsdéneceen se seth 169 | $147,940 175 | $244, 218 +3. 6 
eden cendeccccectecckstules 128] 101, 295 156 | 389, 501 +14. 1 5 
EE SE ES 2 139 302, 760 203 751, 240 +46. 0 146, 2 
MEd a ddtcocsccncbastesons 32 28, 968 78 | 146,921) +4143.8 407, 3 
I ER A on 36 35, 529 62] 101,882; +72.2/| “6.7 
RIE tibet Mans pabiaenbagecenéedees 34 46, 290 71 | 138,536) 4106.0 199, 2 
tc incibiline snescbssscccacetdadbs 62 21,312 4“ 32,028; —29.0 0.3 
el cccedeencecessqsesoues 184 | 240,410 175 | 562,210 —4,9 129.7 





As future monthly returns become available cumulative compari- 
sons will be made. The records of the State housing commissioner 
show that in 15 Iowa cities above 15,000 population 776 new dwellings, 
692 of frame and 84 of brick and other material, were built in 121. 
Their total value was $2,483,200. For the first four months of the 
present year there were 892 houses for which permits had been 
obtained. These residences, 816 of which were of frame and 76 of 
brick and other material, are valued at $3,122, 000. 





Rent Increases in Philadelphia. 


HE Philadelphia Housing Association recently complete 
rr survey of ate naga 2,000 dwellings located in 7 industria! 
districts of the city. According to a summary of the surye) 
published in Housing Betterment for April, 1922 (pp. 183, 151), 
there was a striking lack of uniformity in the rent increases which |:a( 
been made between 1914 and 1921. 
The city increase rate was 50.8 per cent, but in specific cases refit advanced | 
per cent over 1914. With the exception of West Philadelphia, the rental in 


were nearly parallel, but beyond the Schuykill the increase reached 95.9 pe! 
more than double the section showing the next highest average increase. 





1 Information furnished by the lowa Bureau of Labor Statistics under date of May 11, 1922. 
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The rent increases bore no apparent relation to the rental range in 
1914, nor to either the size of the house or its equipment. Apparently 
more increases had been made as a result of a change in ownership 
than from any other single cause. The motive for the increase was 
not only to make a better profit out of the rents, but to show a higher 
value for the property, and thus to be enabled to resell it at a higher 
price. The purchaser in turn might again raise rents to increase this 
inflated value, and sell at the higher price, and so the process might 
continue. The imereases occurred gradually from year to year, and 
1921 saw a continuance of the upward trend of the preceding five 
years. From this the association concludes that the increases are 
rendered possible by the housing shortage, and that there is little hope 
forimprovement until more homes are built to sell at from $3,000 
to $7,500. — 

The rise in rents has been accompanied by a marked increase in 
home ownership, 30.1 per cent of the houses which were rented in 
1914 being owned by their oecupiers in 1921. Much of this was 
attributable to an ultimatum from the landlord to “buy at his price 
or get out.” The trend toward ownership was more marked in the 
case of larger houses, where the tenant was assured that part of the 
house could be converted into an apartment and rented, thus helping 
to pay for the investment. The home ownership thus promoted was 
not looked upon as a desirable feature. 

The survey also brought out the fact that this new home ownership is not on a 
sound basis, since it is an enforced ownership encouraged by the subtle doctrine that 
the conversion of the third story into an apartment more than meets the carrying 
cost of the property. That this deduction from the survey is correct is corroborated 
by recent statistics from the Bureau of the Census on home ownership. Out of 389,252 
dwelling houses and 2,772 apartment houses occupied im 1921 there are 159,164 or 
40.6 per cent owned by theiroccupants. Of this number only 29.8 per cent are owned 
free, the balance are mortgaged. ‘This is a decline of 13.9 per cent in homes owned 
free since 1910 and 24.9 per cent since 1900, although homes owned on a mortgage 
basis have increased. : ; 10" 

ltis evident that the change of tenantry in houses in Philadelphia in the last two 
decades, so phenomenal from 1914 to 1921, is not on a sound economic basis. Those 
people who were forced to buy their homes are certain to lose money because the 
price of tnt ed is coming down, and unemployment is forcing sales of houses whose 
owners, unable to carry them, will sell at a great loss. 
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Coal Mine Fatalities in the United States in February, |9?). 


HE United States Bureau of Mines has issued a report (<:yiq! 
T No. 2334, March, 1922) regarding the fatalities occurring in the 
coal mines of the country in February, 1922. According to the 
reports received from the various State mine inspectors, 210 men 
working in and about the mines were killed in February, 1922, whici, 
compared with 160 killed in February, 1921, gives an increase «! (\/) 
fatalities, or about 31 percent. The fatality rate was approximately 
4.37 per million tons produced in February, 1922, while the rate for 
- the same month of the preceding year was 4.15, the comparatively 
slight difference in the rates being accounted for by the fact that 
nearly 10,000,000 more tons were mined in February, 1922. he 
average number of fatalities during February of each year from 
1913 to 1921 has been 184, showing a fatality rate of 4.20 per millio 
tons as an average for the month of February during the pasi nine 
ears. . 
There were three major disasters during the month, in which 43 
men were killed, an increase of 1 disaster and 31 deaths over the same 
month last year. One gas explosion due to an open light and two 
dust explosions due to shot were the causes of these accidents which 
resulted in more deaths in the one month than in the five major 
accidents occurring in 1921. Since at least half of all mine acc- 
dents, the report says, are preventable, it is evident that there is 
need for greater care in examining for gas in mines where open 
lights are used or prohibiting the use of such lights if conditions 
x arias it, and for improvement in the preparation and firing of 
shots. 
During the first two months of 1922, 364 men were killed as against 
357 in the same period of 1921, an increase of seven fatalities, or 2 
per cent, but as there was a 7 per cent increase in the coal outpu' 
the fatality rate per million tons dropped from 4.14 in 1921 to 3.06 
in 1922. 
The fatality rate per million tons for falls of roof and side was !e- 
duced about 19 per cent, and there was a slight reduction in the rate 
for haulage accidents, while there was an increase of more thu 20)" 
per cent in the rate for gas and dust explosions and a very »!ght 
merease in the rate for accidents due to electricity. The report 
points out the necessity for extra vigilance to prevent an incres-¢ | 
accidents after any prolonged stoppage of work. 
The following table shows the fatalities in coal mines for February, 
1922, by causes: : 
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COAL MINE FATALITIES DURING FEBRUARY, 1921 AND 1922, BY CAUSES. 

















Number of fatal accidents. 
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Quarry Accidents in the United States in 1920. 


ECHNICAL Paper 295 of the United States Bureau of Mines is 
¥ a report on quarry accidents in the United States during the 
calendar year 1920. Reports received by the Bureau of Mines 

from 1,717@perators whose quarries were active all or part of the year 
showed that 86,488 men worked a total of 23,126,648 shifts, an average 
of 267 working days per man, an increase of 10,983 employees, 
3,988,340 shifts, and 14 working days per man as compared with the 
1919 figures. There were 178 fatalities, or 2.31 deaths per 1,000 
300-day workers, in 1920, an increase of 55 deaths, or 0.38 in the fatal 
accident rate per 1,000 300-day workers. The number of nonfatal 
accidents was 11,217, or 2,018 more than in 1919. There was prac- 
tically no change in the nonfatal accident rate per 1,000 300-day 
workers, the rates for 1919 and 1920 being 144.20 and 145.5], 
respectively. 
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The table comparing the number of quarry accidents, 1915 to 19 
is reproduced below: 


COMPARISON OF QUARRY ACCIDENTS, 1915 TO 1920. 
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The following table shows for the different kinds of quarries the 1,164 ac 
number of men employed and the number killed and injured, tovet|ier J nore th 
with the fatality and injury rates for the years 1919 and 1920: age, alt] 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 


Accident Hazard of Working Children. 


HE Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Mareh, 1922, contams an analysis of industrial accidents 
among their policyholders in 1921, which shows an appalling 

accident rate among young wage earners. ‘The records, which are 

jimited to fatalities, show that there was a total of 199 accidental 
deaths among working boys of the ages 13 to 17 in 1921, 43 of which 
resulted directly from the work in which these boys were engaged. 

Light deaths eceurred im mines and quarries, 7 in machinery acci- 

dents, 3 in railroad accidents, 3 were due to electricity, and 6 to 

vehicular accidents, all related to occupation. As would be expected 
from such @ large number of fatal accidents, there are also many 

manent and temporary disabilities, and although the material of 
the Metropolitan is hmited to fatal accidents the results of a number 
of studies reported in The American Child, November, 1921 (pp. 

20-203), confirm this statement. 

A recent study im a textile mill in Connecticut showed that of 
1,164 accidents in whieh the ages of the workers were known, 301 or 
nore than one-fourth coutenel among employees under 20 years of 
age, although this age group included only 15 per cent of the total 
number employed. The number of accidents per 100 employees 
was 37.1 for employees under 15 years and 42.9 for those between 15 
ad 20 years, while the average for all others was only 21.6. 

in Massachusetts there were 1,691 industrial accidents to children 
under 16 years of age in 4919-20, 10 of which were fatal, and 
rhile the rates for death and permanent total disability were less 
than for workers over that age a larger proportion resulted in per- 
manent partial disability. Of children m ~ enrolled in the 
continuation schools one out of every 20 had been injured as a 
direct result of his employment. 

During the last four years there were 4,663 industrial accidents to 
children under 16 years of age in Pennsylvania, 10 of which were 
fatal. There were 59 fatal accidents to children of- 16 and 17 in 
these years, although the law of the State prohibits the employment 
of minors under 18 years of age in extrahazardous occupations. 

Kentueky and Indiana also report large numbers. of accidents 
among children 16 years of age and under. 

The significance of such statistics, the report says, is twofold. 
lt emphasizes the necessity for proper. vocational guidance for 
children before entering industry and Setter supervision of children 
tt work but it also shows that in spite of multitaudinous safety de- 
vices and safety campaigns the high percentage of injuries amor.. 
boys and girls as compared with older workers continues. This, too, 
m spite of the fact that children are surrounded with as great, if 
hot greater, safeguards and as a general rule are employed in less 

dous oeeupations. It suggests therefore that boys and girls 
lek the qualities which make for greater safety such as attention, 
concentration, and carefulness. Various writers have pointed ou‘ 

the natural carelessness of children, their adventurousness, lack o: 

muscular control, and general irresponsibility and love of play as 

being important factors in the high accident rate prevailing among 
tem. Thirty-five States recognize the need for prohibiting em: 
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ployment in dangerous occupations for workers under 16 year 
ae States for those under 18 years in extrahazardous employment. 
but there is a need, it is stated, for strengthening these laws }; 
specifying and increasing the list of occupations which are rey.rde, 
as hazardous and by raising the age at which children may }) 4). 
lowed to enter industry, particularly at work in factories. ~ 
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International Advisory Committee on Anthrax.’ call 
, : and 
HE governing body of the International Labor Office at jts fron 
meeting of January 19, 1922, considered the question of the stud 
_ appointment of an advisory committee to study questions witl 
relating to anthrax in accordance with a resolution? passed |y the ton. 
third session of the general conference. The resolution called for mix 
further study of the problem of universal compulsory disinfection of and 
wool and hair, especially in its economic and humanitarian aspects, enc 
and of the eradication o anthrax among animals. sae 
The governing body in deciding to appoint the committee adopted inch 
the following preposals regarding its constitution and work: the 
1. Members of the committee shall be chosen solely from experts possessiny recog. mad 
nized competence in the question of the prevention of infection from anthrax. So awa, 
as to secure for the advisory committee the limited nature suggested at the conierence bacl 
by the anthrax commission it would seem to be necessary to limit the number oj 10 fe 
these experts to the ratio of one for each of the chief producing and manufacturing shov 
countries: Australia, ots fe Py France, Germany, Great Britain, India, Italy, Japan, 
South Africa, Spain, and, in conformity with the resolution of the commission, the ion 
United States of America. The office is instructed to consult these States with regard A 
to the nomination of the experts in question. pain 
2. The advisory committee shall be charged with inquiring into: whic 
_ (a) The problem of the disinfection of wool and hair infected with anthrax spores 
in all its bearings, and to report thereon to the governing body in time for considera- the 
tion by the 1923 conference; into 
(>) The practice and effective methods of preventing infection among flocks, and Air | 
to report thereon to the 1923 conference; side 
(c) The possibilities of dealing with infection by anthrax from hides, skins, and 
other materials. pain 
3. The advisory committee shall be instructed to take into consideration the sug- was 
gestions of the anthrax commission of the conference regarding its methods of working. Ty 
4. The British Government shall be asked to nominate the chairman to the cum- hie 
mittee, who shall have the right to vote. al 
5. The committee shall be directed to take into consideration the suggestion oi spra 
the anthrax commission of the conference to hold its meetings in London. whil 
6. In accordance with the resolution of the conference, the director of the Inter- insp’ 
national Labor Office will be instructed to organize the secretariat of the comuutiee, re 
: , é va 
in agreement with the chairman-appointed. the . 
In accordance with the above provisions Sir William Middlebrook, man 
who has been we identified with work for the prevention of lead 
anthrax in England for a number. of years, was nominated by the @ wea 
British Government as chairman of the anthrax advisory comiittee. was 
. ie Insp: 
1 International Labor Office. Official Bulletin, Geneva, A 1 . 3, 4; April 12, 1922, p. 2. ; 
3 See MowruLy LaBoR Review, January, 1922, p- i initiated 7 hen d 
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Lead Hazard in the Use of Spraying Machines for Painting. 


ators of paint spraying machines recently made by the 

department of pharmacology of the University of Toronto 
covered the use of these machines in painting walls and_ceil- 
ings inside buildings and in painting, varnishing and_shellack- 
ing small articles but did notinclude painting of outside 
walls. In the painting of small articles it was found that practi- 
cally all machines had an exhaust system of hoods and fans 
and that operators generally relied on such a system to protect them 
from thespray. Practically no lead paints were used in the industries 
studied, so for experimental purposes a paint was mixed in accordance 
with a typical formula for interior work as suggested by Dr. Hamil- 
ton. The pigment of white lead formed 60 per cent of the whole 
mixture, linseed oil and turpentine being used in nearly equal parts, 
and the mixture was diluted with benzine to the necessary consist- 
ency for spray painting. The spray was directed against a vertical 
warlact of wall under an air pressure of 35 to 55 pounds per square 
inch from an automatic ir Samples of the air were taken at 
the various positions occupied by the painter. The experiments were 
made in a large room with a low ceiling with no direct draft to carry 
away the fumes so that there was a tendency for the fumes to roll 
back toward the operators of the machine. A mist was visible for 
10 feet and more from the wall, the clothing and faces of the operators 
showed a fine coating of paint, and the men had slight choking sensa- 
tions which lasted for some time after the exposure. 

An experiment was made in a factory where small objects were 
painted, using a cabinet which had excellent suction. The cabinet, 
which was on a stand about 4 feet from the floor, had an opening in 
the front about 3 feet square, so that the operator could lean forward 
into the cabinet if he wished to or could remain entirely outside. 
Air specimens were collected at different points both inside and out- 
side the cabinet. In this operation, although there was an odor of 
paint, there was no unpleasant sensation when breathing, and there 
was no film on the clothing or the operator’s face. 

Tests were also made of the various types of masks in use to see 
how much protection they offered from breathing in the lead-laden 
spray. Fine wire gauze masks were found to give no protection, and 
whilemasks of gauze and cotton werefound to reduce the amount of lead 
inspired, it was still above the danger line of 2 milligrams, which Legge 
regards as the lowest daily dose which, inhaled as fumesor dust in 
the air, may in the course of years set up chronic plumbism. The 
manufactured mask of gauze cotton wool and charcoal reduced the 
lead below the danger line, but in order to do this it was necessary to 
wear this mask, so that all the air breathed passed through it. This 
was found to be impossible without discomfort and without strainin 
inspiration. Masks of comfortable thickness, either dry or Sholetesiod 
with a § * ¢3 cent solution of sodium sulphide, reduced the amount of 
lead inhaled, but not below the danger line. It appeared, therefore, 


‘Report on an investigation to determine the hazard to the health of operators using the spraying 
Ati ig for painting: The risk of lead poisoning. By N.C. Sharpe, in The Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 
1922, pp. 


A STUDY * of the health hazard from lead poisoning to oper- 
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that it was impossible for a workman to get enough air throuc), 
really effective mask. 

Analyses of the air samples in spraying the inside wall show {),.; , 
workman might in a few days absorb 350 milligrams of lead more t \)»); 
the amount that he can exerete,so that he is without doubt expos. 
to ppnening from lead in a highly dangerous degree. 

ince much of this work is done in buildings where there is no 
vision for suction ventilation, the operator has to depend for protec- 
tion from the fumes and spray upon the currents of air from wind. 
and electric fans and the use of masks or respirators. In some paint 
work even ordinary ventilation could not be relied upon, since a i). 
rent ofsair causes too rapid drying of the paint. It is considered (|), 
painting exteriors holds less risk of lead poisoning because the pain 
can take advantage of prevailing air currents. 

In spray painting in cabinets with good suction there was no Joa 
found m the air samples taken outside the cabinet and only ce i- 
pegatively small amounts inside the cabinet. There were certain 

efects connected with the type of construction of the cabinet or t)e 
careless habits of the operators, which had already been pointed 0111 
by another investigator, which were also noted in this investigation. 
The report points out that it is essential that painters using spr. 
machines obser've all the precautions necessary in other kinds of puini- 
ing where lead is used, such as adequate washing, protecting food s1( 
street clothing from dust and spray, and the avoidance of tobacco 
and of placing articles in the mouth during working hours. Spray 
painters are also more exposed than other painters to the risk of 
inhalation of fumes of turpentine, benzine, benzol, and possilly 
linseed oil and driers which have been shown to produce respiraivry 
effects in susceptible animals and also are considered to be conducive 
to renal affections and high arterial tension. 
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Study of Sickness Among Office Workers. 


E results of a study by Dean K. Brundage, United States 
‘Public Health Service, of the sickness records of the ollice 
employees of a large corporation in the Middle West are viven 
m Public Health Reports, March 10, 1922 (pp. 527-533). The 
reports upon which fhe study is based were furnished by the 
medical research depariment od the company and covered the year 
ending January 31, 1921, during which period the average nui! of 
office conpbaece was 1,282, a majority of whom were women. |i 
data are believed to be unusually exact, since an effort was mace to 
include every hour lost from work on account. of disability, sn 
diagnosis of the illness was made im each ease either by the medical 
copartnest or the family physician. The rate of morbidity for ‘ie 
entire group shows an average loss of 8.15 days annually for ¢.) 
rson. Factors tending toward a high sickness rate in this e+'.)- 
ishment were the excess of women over men, reversing the ws! 
order, since the number of men employed usually exceeds the nui)! 
of women, and an influenza epidemic which caused a loss of nes!’ 
two days per person during the year. On the other hand, factors 
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tending toward arate lower than the average were the well-organized 
medical service, the comparative freedom of clerical workers from 
health hazards, and the fact that the average age of the office employ- 
ses in the establishment studied was only 23.7 years. 

There were approximately two cases of disabling sickness per person 
during the year, with an average of 3.8 days lost per case, the number 
of cases agreeing with those reported by other companies the data 
jor which are comparable. 

The efficiency of the medical department in diminishing the time 
lost from sickness is shown by a comparison of the frequency of dis- 

nsary calls and the frequency of cases of actual disability. This 
showed that over 9 per cent of all dispensary calls was due to minor 
infections, but not a case of purulent infection developed ,and no time 
was lost from this cause. mpared with two sick benefit associa- 
tions, one Of paper makers and the other of steel workers, nm which 
infections ranked fifth and thirteenth, respectively, as measured by 
the amount paid out im benefits, the value of prompt treatment is 
satisfactorily demonstrated. It was also shown that diseases which 
caused the most calls to the dispensary also caused the greatest 
amount of disability. Colds, Lepadocies, and sore throat caused 35 


per cent of all calls to the dispensary, while these diseases and their 
more serious developments (influenza, pneumonia, tonsillitis, etc.), 
represented 41 per cent of the total time lost on account of sickness. 

e most frequent causes of disability are shown in the following 
table, from: which it is seen that fatigue caused the greatest loss of 
time of any single disability, the average duration of 12 working days 


for each case being by far the longest of any of the 15 most frequent 
causes of illness. aditichea and grippe caused a loss of 6.25 days per 
case and common colds a loss of 1.47 days for each case reported. 
The situation m regard to fatigue offers an opportunity,in the writer’s 
opinion, for studying the causes which produce it with a view to its 
reduction. 


PREQUENCY AND SEVERITY OF THE 15 MOST FREQUENT CAUSES OF DISABILITY 
AMONG 1,282 OFFICE EMPLOYEES DURING THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1921. 








Number | Work-| Work- 
of hour ing ing 
days days days 
lost fost lost 
from per per 
work.' | persom.| case. 


Cause of disability. 








640 
Influenza-grippe . 2, 520 
Dysmentorrhea ; 20 ‘ 482 
. 472 
246 
213 
155 
945 
199 
290 

71 

a0) 
202 

73 
122 
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' Based on record of hours of absence due to sickness and accidents. 
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Benzene Poisoning in American Industry. 


HE danger of poisoning by coal-tar benzene (benzol, C,H,) is t}. 

T subject of an article by Dr. Alice Hamilton in the Journal of t}, 
American Medical Association, March 4, 1922 (pp. 627-(39 

Dr. Hamilton states that the sudden cessation of: the manufac ire of 
explosives left a large quantity of benzene on the hands of the pric. 
ers who were obliged to find new markets for this and other coal (;:; (js. 
tillates. As a result and because of its powerful solvent proper ices 
has been introduced into the rubber trade, especially in the manufac. 
ture of tires, footwear, and hose; in sealing mixtures for tin cans; in th 
shoe trade, for cement; in certain processes of straw hat manufac tire: 


asa solvent for fabrikoid, and as a substitute for gasoline in inojioy 
car fuel. As it is cheaper than the petroleum distillates, as well gs 
a more powerful solvent, it is probable, the writer says, that it wi 
be introduced also into the making of varnish, quick drying paints 


and shellacs, in dry cleaning, and in the manufacture of spread 
rubber goods and waged rubber goods. -While the danger of acute 
poisoning is fairly well known the purpose of this article was to cll 
attention to the danger of chronic poisoning which is becoming an 
increasing menace to American industry. 

The possible confusion in names is also pointed out as a potential 
source of danger. Benzine, which might possibly be confused with 
benzene, is a petroleum distillate far less toxic than benzene, while 
the term “solvent naphtha” covers not petroleum naphtha, as might 
be expected, but a mixture of crude benzene, toluene and xylene. 

Various cases of acute and chronic benzene poisoning are cited by 
the writer. The chronic cases, nearly all of which resulted fatally, 
showed the profound blood destruction which characterizes slow })\isvu- 
ing by benzene. The pathology of slow benzene poisoning shows a 
direct destruction of the white blood corpuscles, a destructive action 
on the blood platelets and destruction of the adult red blood cor- 
puscles and prevention of the formation of new ones. Profuse hemor- 
rhages from the mouth and nose and in the skin, as well as from 
various internal organs, were present in all the cases. In one factory 
where two fatal cases occurred the men had been employed on « mo- 
chine for coating fabrikoid from which fumes from the coating mixture 
containing benzene escaped. Nosebleed had been common among 2! 
the men in this department and the turnover rate was high. [Exper 
ments have shown that very small quantities in the air are suflicien' 
to produce listlessness and confusion, while from 2 to 3 parts per 
100,000 parts of air may cause loss of consciousness. | 

The many serious accidents resulting from the use of this poison 
have shown that if a man is susceptible to benzene it takes only 4 
small quantity to poison or even to kill him. In view of the marked 
susceptibility of certain individuals, therefore, the difficulties in the 
way of complete protection of the workers are practically insw- 
mountable, particularly where the surface of the article worked upo” 
is so large that no artificial exhaust can be so placed as to catch all 
the fumes. Dr. Hamilton concludes, therefore, that ‘‘to the manu- 
facturer, the introduction of this cheap and powerful solvent may 


seem an advantage; to the physician, interested in the producer more § 


than in the product, it can only seem a disastrous innovation 11 
industry.” 
[1246] 
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Industrial Accidents in Mexico During 1920.’ 


) 18 the N OFFICIAL report of industrial accidents in Mexico during 
ul of the A 1920 shows that the mining industry was responsible for 6,719 
(630), of the 7,019 accidents, affecting 7,031 and 7,404 persons, re- 
‘ture of M¥ spectively. The transportation industry stood second with 122 
produc. persons injured in 114 accidents, and metallurgy third with 127 
tar dis. persons injured in 77 accidents. Of the 7,404 injuries, 6,247 were 
“rues lt BB Jight, 798 serious, and 359 fatal. Of the nonfatal accidents 94.96 
anutac. per cent occurred in mining, 1.70 per cent in metallurgy, and 1.65 
}; In the per cent in the transportation industry. A total of 471,732.98 
Acture; HM nesos ($235,158.89, par) was paid out in the form of indemnity and 
1 motor aid. 
well as ~~. 

it will 
| paints 


Spread 
i 


I acute HE first national congress on industrial accidents in Spain was 
to call held at Saragossa January 15-17, 1922, under the auspices of 
ung a the Ministry of Labor. All doctors were invited to attend the 
conference, especially those practising in industrial or mining centers, 
or accustomed to act for insurance companies. 

Some of the questions on the agenda were the distinction between 
occupational diseases and accidents, method of determining inca- 
pacity for employment, assessment of medical fees, and extension of 
workmen’s compensation to agricultural labor. 

The recommendations embodied in the resolutions passed by the 
congress will be submitted to the Ministry of Labor. Tt is expected 
that the decisions of this congress will have considerable influence on 
labor legislation. Some of the demands contained in the resolutions 
were : 




















































First National Congress on Industrial Accidents in Spain.” 
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hemor- Ig. U°gislation should be enacted without delay concerning industrial diseases, either 
in the form of a separate act or as part of the general invalidity act. Hernia should 


S Irom Hii no case be considered as constituting permanent incapacity. The worker should 
factory be allowed to choose between compensation and surgical treatment at the expense of 
a ma- ithe employer. 

nixture The worker should be entitled to compensation for illness contracted as a result of 


o all Mutuury received in the course of his work. ’ MF ad 
oe © The use of X-rays should be considered as necessary in the diagnosis of industrial 
1X peri- ucidents. 
fficient Mercury poisoning amongst miners in Almaden should be considered as an industrial 
rts per disease to be expressly included in the act demanded by the congress. All preven- 
live measures likely to reduce the number of cases of chronic mercury poisoning should 
, adopted. Workers suffering from mercury poisoning should enjoy special 
poison privileges. 
only & Industrial establishments should be compelled to provide all necessary appliances, 
rarked etc., for the protection of their workers, under the supervision of tribunals attached 
7 the % provincial medical institutions. 


insul- 'Gaceta Mensual del Departamento del Trabajo, Mexico, October, November, and December, 1921, p. 
upon : 


"International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Jan. 13, 1922 (p. 50) and 
ch all Feb. 3, 1922 (p. 47). 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 





Recent Reports. 
Indiana. 


E sixth year of the operation of the workmen’s compe ))<» {joy 
law of Indiana is eovered by the report of the industris! |... 
for the year ending September 30, 1921. There were 69 
aecidents reported during the year, a decrease of 8,625 from | 
ceding year. The total reported for the six years of the hi 

the act is 228,115, or an average of 38,019 per year, so that thie. 
number is considerably below the average. 

There were 263 fatal accidents and 617 mutilations during the \..) 
Coal mining is responsible for 4,851 injuries, of which 80 were x {,/: 
while railroads reported 3,041 injuries to employees, 18 being fx), 
The manufacture of iron, steel, and wire is charged with injiry () 
1,965 employees, 20 being fatalities. Automobile industries re))\)1,,/ 
2,309 accidents, 3 of which were fatal. In 2,638 cases reported, 1 
time was lost, while 9,456 injured workers who lost some time returned 
to work withm 7 days. ‘These two groups were entitled to 10 ceon- 
pensation other than medical, ete., aid, as the law of the State pro- 
vided for a waiting time of ene week. Disability continued from 7 
to 14 days in 5,431 cases, from 14 to 2t days im 3,448 cases, froin 2! 
to 28 days m 1,907 eases, and more than 28 days im 3,644 completo 
cases; ct in 7,940 cases compensation was being paid for a period 
of disability not yet Fused same ag 

Payments were made during the year on incompleted cases in the 
amount of $1,063,549.77, of which $709,918.90 was to injured work- 
men, and $353,630.87 to dependents of deceased workers. Final 
receipts were filed in 18,731 eases during the year, covering an amount 
of $1,790,141.96. The amount spent for medical, hospital, and 
surgical attention is not known, “but we are pleased to state that in 
the majority of cases the insurance carriers and employers furuis! 
treatment as long as necessary without taking advantage of the 
statutory hmitation.’”’ 

There are some 40 pages of accident tabulation, the value of which 
would be greatly enhaneed if the data were classified according to 
the system of standardization adopted by the Committee on Sixt 
ties and Compensation Insuranee Cost of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 











































North Dakota. 
"PHE second annual report of the workmen’s compensation )ureal 
of North Dakota covers the year ending June 30, 1921. The 
report is brief, being devoted practically entirely to an account of the 
condition of the State compensation fund, which is the exclusive {orm 


of compensation insurance in the State. The law is compuls.ry 
its application, and employers who have neglected to pay compens” 
tion premiums are subject to “elective claims” brought by the injured 
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yorkman, or his dependents in fatal cases, in which awards are made, 
avable by the employer to the claimant directly, instead of from the 
bind. 20 awards so made, 7 have been settled, the sum of 
211,569.91 having been — while 13 awards, involving $52,425.55, 
are unsettled as of the date of the report. 

- Awards made from the fund amount to $332,054.27 for the vear 
covered, of which $280,437.51 was for compensation proper, $50,540.94 
for medical, hospital, funeral, and other expenses, and $1,075.82 unas- 
jgned. The accidents compensated were 1,331 in number, of. which 
391 were due to objects being handled, 177 to hand tools, 173 to 
machinery, 148 to falls of persons, 147 to vehicles, and 114 to falling 
obiects. ‘ 

The fund had a balance on hand at the beginning of the year of 
$417,615.07. Reeeipts amounted to $639,957.29, and disbursements 
to $243,650, leaving a balance at the end of the year of 
#6313,922.36. Assets aggregated $837,841.91, and liabilities, includ- 
ing reserves, $598,556.89, leaving an estimated general surplus of 
6939 985.02. 

An actuarial examination wa8 secured as of February 28, 1921, at 
which time there was found to be a general surplus of $318,205.68, 
after all reserves had been set aside. This was said by the actuary 
making the investigation to leave the fund “in an emmently sound 
condition,” warranting a distribution of a refund in the amount of 
15 per cent to employers contributing thereto. 

kasilne item stressed by the actuary was the expense ratio. ‘This 
was found to be approximately 8 per cent of the earned premiums. 

The remarkable phase of this expense ratio of 8 per cent is the unusual economy with 
rhich the bureau has been able to administer the fund. The stock companies writing 
vorkmen’s compensation insurance operate at an expense ratio of between 35 and 40 
pr cent. Im other words, the North Dakota Workmen’s Compensation Bureau has 
ound it necessary to take $8 of every $100 of the workmen’s compensation premium 
of the North Dakota employers to pay the cost of the administration of the fund, 
whereas the insurance companies take between $35 and $40 of every $100 of work- 
men’s compensation insurance premium which they collect from the employers to 
pay their administrative cost of operation. 

Rates for the first year of operation were necessarily fixed on the 
basis of a general accident experience. These were revised at the end 
of the first year, on the basis of the brief experience accrued under 
the act, decreasing the rates in a majority of the classifications, but 
ncreasing them in afew. The experience of the second year and the 
state of the fund led to a decrease for the third year, affecting 88 per 
cent of the classifications, the remaining 12 per cent being unchanged. 
This, with the dividend of 15 per cent, as recommended by the 
actuary, gives a very low insurance cost. 


Pennsylvania. 


THE Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation of the Department of 

Labor and Industry of the State of Pennsylvania has furnished 
t brief typewritten summary of its work for the calendar year 1921, 
together with certain data covering the entire history of the act 
fom January, 1916. The total figures for this important indus- 
ina State are impressive, showing 1,136,060 accidents reported, of 
whch 16,166 were fatal and 410,193 “serious.” The meaning of 
this latter term has changed since the inception of the act, such term 
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now being equivalent to “compensable.” For four years acc iey), 
to come under this heading must have occasioned a disability of 1,,>, 
than 14 days, but beginning with January 1, 1920, the waitin« tip, 
was reduced to 10 days. This caused a considerable change in ¢|aggj. 
fication. Thus for 1919, the last year under the old require:ney; 
there were reported 38,942 serious or compensable accidents gy) 
111,033 minor or noncompensable accidents. The next yeu: 
numbers were 93,598 and 78,853, respectively. 

Agreements and awards totaled 386,283 cases, calling for pay. 
ments and liabilities aggregating $59,039,651. Of these cas 
12,502 were fatal, calling for an average payment of $2,574 por cas 
or $32,183,790 in all. : 


the 
eacl 
risk 


It is interesting to note that there is an almost constant reduction fi mer 
in the number of accidents reported, falling from 227,880 fur the uD 
year 1917 to 140,197 for 1921. Figures for the first year of the ac: Mk 1) 
(1916) are not comparable, owing to a variation in the reports. It den 
must be assumed that the figure for 1921 is affected by industrial 
conditions, but the diminution has been constant with the excep. 
tion of an increase in 1920 over 191®, but still falling nearly 10,00 
short of the number for 1918. T? 

In 1921 there were 1,924 fatal accidents as against 2,528 the 
slag year, which was the smallest number reported up to that oe 

ate, the maximum having been 3,403 in the high pressure year, MU 
1918. The number of serious (more than 10 days’ disability) cases for 
was 82,387, leaving 55,886 as minor cases. Of the fatal cases, avree- ROS. 
ments and awards had been made in 1,571 instances, aggregating [| °F 
$4,681,692. | , bili 

Awards for permanent disability cases are shown for each of MM ?°™ 
several designated classes and a miscellaneous group. Thus ther fi “° di 
were awards in 1921 for 653 cases of loss of eye, in 17 of which both MP" 
eyes were lost; 284 cases of loss of hand, 98 of loss of arm, 154 of ne 
loss of foot (in 1. both feet were lost), and 101 of loss of legs (in 2 cases - 


both legs were lost). Average awards for the 6 years were, {or los “ 
of an eye $1,303, for loss of hand $1,671, for loss of an arm $1,196, ve 
for loss of a foot $1,497, for loss of a leg $1,963. These averages oe 
included the number of cases in which both members were |os!. hot, 


In the 5 years 1917 to 1921 there were 134 cases of permanent a 
total disability not included in the above statement; for tlese the ma 
average award was $4,019. There were 43 such cases in !|{21— es 
the largest for any single year. The average for temporary total - 
disability cases for the entire period is $45. Such cases called for a 
$16,623,486 ut of a total of $59,039,651 incurred compensation du- pol 
ing the six years’ operation of the act. Of the 65,853 agreeniiits ap- = o 
proved during the year 1921, but 2,408 gave rise to claim petitions; ra 
this was about 3.7 per cent of the total number of cases in wich ther 
compensation was paid. In 799 cases of claims awards were Made, $5.0 
in 435 the claims were disallowed, 801 others were dismiss:\!, and y 
157 were withdrawn. Many of the claim petitions resulted from ft 
the follow-up system of the bureau’s adjustment division. which mn 
conducts such a system in connection with the receipt of a cident pee 
reports to see that settlements are properly made. aoe 0: 

Petitions for modifications of ments numbered 368, in 186 of indu 
which modifications were granted, while 133 were refused. [erm 
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nations of agreements were sought in 885 cases and ordered in 520, 
994 being refused. Presumably the numbers unaccounted for in 
the above statements are still under consideration, though no state- 
ment is made in the report. 

There is an increased acceptance of the act throughout the State, 
the number of rejections, necessary for exclusion from the act, 
decreasing rapidly. Rejections received are mostly from employers 
of but one or two persons. ‘There is also a marked increase in the 
number of insurance policies written, notably since the passage of 
the act of April 7, 1921, which provides a penalty of $1 per day for 
each employee of an employer who fails to insure his compensation 
risks. Cooperation with other departments of the State govern- 
ment has enabled the division of exemption and insurance to check 
up delinquent employers and secure the taking out of insurance. 
“This activity has resulted in a greatly decreased number of acci- 
dents where no compensation insurance had been carried.” 

Virginia. 

HE Industrial Commission of Virginia covers the third year of the 
operation of the compensation law of the State in its report for 
the year ending September 30, 1921. Accidents are not reported 
unless a disability of over seven days is caused. The total reported 
for the year was 5,471, of which 144 were fatal, though 11 of these did 
not arise out of and in the course of employment. ‘There were 2 cases 
of permanent total disability, 484 cases of permanent partial disa- 
bility, of which 313 were dismemberments, and 4,841 cases of tem- 
porary total disability. This last group caused lost time amounting 
to 186,741 days, for which $214,769.83 was awarded. Awards for 
permanent partial disability amounted to $245,078.23, and for fatal 
cases, $305,592. The two permanent total disability cases called for 
the sum of $8,205.28. The number of injuries was nearly 1,000 less 
than for the preceding year (6,464), but, owing to changes affecting 
the amount of compensation and the reduction of waiting time from 
l¢4 to 10 days, the amount of compensation awarded was almost 
$66,000 greater in 1921 than in 1920, being $786,552.04 as against 
$720,674.44. These amounts do not include medical and hospital 

services, the costs of which are not known. 

Kach of the 74 married workmen suffering fatal injuries left 
dependents as follows: 24, widows only; 12, a widow and 1 child; 
13, a widow and 2 children; 10, a widow and 3 children; 4, a widow 
and 4 children; 5, a widow and 5 children; and 6, a widow and 6 or 
more children. The weekly award for each of these family groups 
isshown. The average for each dependent amounts to $1.48 where 
there were 6 or more children, $1.90 where there were 5, $2.30 where 
there were 4, $2.73 where there were 3, $3.67 where there were 2, 
$5.01 where there was 1 child, and $10.35 for the widows alone—a 
earings which indicates that large families were not in the thought 
of the framers of the act. 

The average age of injured workers, so far as reported, was 35.77 
years, and the average weekly wage, $25.38. 

_ Other tables show duration of disability, accidents and costs by 
industries, and by counties, anatomical location of injuries, causes, 
mechanical and nonmechanical, etc. 
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Power of United States Railroad Labor Board to Enforce Award 


IE “Transportation act, 1920,” providing for the resump! 
rivate control of railroads, establishes in Title ITI a Ra» 
bor Board for the purpose of adjusting disputes bety 
carriers and their employees. , oie the various decisions 0! 
board is one issued on July 26, 1921 (No. 218) declaring illeg: 
elections of representatives to the system conference on rules \ 
was held shortly prior thereto by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Montucy Labor Review, September, 1921, pp. 135,136.) The. 
pany declined to comply with, the decision of the board, conte 
that the act is unconstitutional if and in so far as it attempis | 
impose compulsory arbitration. It was also claimed that the boo: 





do any act under section 301. 


officers, employees, and agents to exert every reasonable effort snd 


considering these disputes are to be held, and failing a decision the 
matter is to be referred to thr board. Adjustment boards may be 
created by agreement between carriers and their employees, sui!)j0«' 
to supervision by the Railroad Labor Board; or the matter may be 
isposed of without the intermediary action of an adjustment hoard 
This is provided for by section 307, which permits the Labor /}o.rd 
to act upon the application of the representatives of either party i! 
organized, ae a roe si by not less than 100 unorganized 
persons affected, or the Labor Board may act upon its own motion 
‘if it is-of the opinion that the dispute is likely substantially to 
interrupt commerce.” Section 313 of the act authorizes the Labor 
Board to make public its decisions in any case in which it finds (hat 
its decision ais Tauaie violated. It was in connection with this pro- 
vision that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. brought action in the 
United States District Court for the Northern District of [ilinois, 
seeking an injunction to restrain the board from publishing its decla- 
ration that the Pennsylvania Railroad had violated decision No. 2's. 
On December 9, 1921, Judge Landis, since resigned, granted a ‘em- 
porary injunction restraming the publication as requested, and svi'ing 
a date for hearing. The La d moved to dismiss the bil! for a 
permanent injunction, claiming that it is an administrative arm of 
the Government over which the courts have no jurisdiction, and 
asserting its powers exercised in the issue of the order excepted to. 
The 4 oom ing the motion to dismiss was handed down by 
Circuit Judge Page on the 22d day of April. Taking up first the 
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has no right on the submission of one party or on its own motion to 
Section 301 of the act makes it the “duty of all carriers and their 
adopt every available means to avoid any interruption to the oper:- 


tion of any carrier growing out of any dispute between the carrier 
and the employees or subordinate officials thereof.”” Conferences for 
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status of the board, Judge Page regarded it as “a body corporate, 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal courts,’ with capacity to 
sue and be sued, comparable to the status of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as determined by the Supreme Court in 1895. (Texas & 
Pacific Ry. v. Interstate Commerce Commission, 162 U.S. 197, 204.) 
Considering the powers of the board Judge Page reviewed the 
history of Federal arbitration and mediation, finding that the acts 
of 1888, 1898, and 1913 made no provision for compulsory submis- 
sion to arbitration or mediation. Congress itself acted in 1916 by 
the passage of the Adamson law regulating the workday and making 
“other provisions that resulted in the actual raising of the wages 
of the employees of carriers.”” This was compulsory arbitration, 
sustained as constitutional by the Supreme Court (Wilson v. New, 
243 U.S. 332, 37 Sup. Ct. 298) but with vigorous dissenting opinions. 
Judge Page held that the action of Congress in formulating the 
transportation act of 1920 must have been with the question clearly 
before it “‘as to the conditions under which it had the right, if at all, 
to establish machinery by which to compel the compulsory fixing of 
wages, rules, etc., as between carriers and their employees.’”’ The 
conclusion is reached that section 301, which charges the parties 
with the responsibility of using every reasonable effort to end dis- 
utes without interrupting commerce, gave no power to the Labor 
ard to intervene uniess on joint reference by the parties, or unless 
an agreement was of such a nature as to lead to a readjustment of the 
rates, in which case the board might suspend the operation ofa 
decision. A provision of the statute that the board “may make 
regulations necessary for the efficient execution of the functions 
vested in it’’ could not be relied upon to justify the board in under- 
taking to control the appointment or method of election of the con- 
ferees contemplated by section 301. The decision (No. 218) under- 
taking to enforce the holding of a new election for employee repre- 
sentatives was therefore beyond the powers of the board. “I am of 
opinion that the purpose of section 301 was to leave to the carrier 
and its employees full liberty to get together in their own way.’”’ 
Judge Page then pointed out that there is ample provision in the 
language of section 307 for intervention by the board where diffi- 
culties have not been adjusted, since, in the absence of an invitation 
to act, the beard may intervene on its own motion “‘if it is of the 
opinion that the dispute is likely substantially to interrupt com- 
merce.”” However, the court found “no direct provision in the act 
that decisions by the board should be final and have the binding 
foree of decrees to be performed.” Neither can the wages deter- 
mined to be “just and reasonable” be the basis of an action in the 
courts. No provisions for enforcement appear, nor are penalties 
for violations provided, except the publication authorized by section 
$13. This would lead to “the conclusion that it was the belief of 
Congress that the results desired by the legislature could be obtained 
through the force of public opinion,” supported by the results of a 
‘wide and searching investigation so that the board would have 
before it all the facts necessary to enable it to reach just and reason- 
able decisions upon every dispute.” The power of publication, 
ever, is restricted to those findings which the board is authorized 
to make, and as the subject matter of No. 218 was held to be beyond 
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the scope of the board’s authority, the injunction against its | 
cation would stand and the motion to dismiss be denied. 

The concluding section of the ee takes up the fundamen}, 
yr of the constitutionality of the act; though the answ. 
already been forecast. The relationships between employer, . 
employees are an essential factor in transportation, and the m:.))), 


nance of such transportation is necessarily within the power «/ )\ 
Government under the terms of the Constitution, since if it may jp 
stopped even for an hour through the disagreement of the psitios. 


“then it may be stopped for the same reason or for no reason 3; | 
for an indefinite time or perpetually, and the constitutional pow, ,; 
Congress would be as impotent and useless as a dead hand upon the 
ship's rudder in a storm.”’ While Congress has not done so i:) {hyp 
instant statute, the majority opinion of the Supreme Court in the caso 


of Wilson v. New determines the power of Congress to prescribe ¢om- 


pulsory arbitration or to fix wages. Much more would the less {,,- 
reaching legislation of the act in question be valid. 

It is reported that the board has taken immediate steps to apes 
this case to the United States Supreme Court. 

In connection with the foregoing, and strongly in contrast t)\ore- 
with, the decision of the Supreme Court of Mississippi may be noted 
in which, on April 10, 1922, not only was the constitutionality of ihe 
act creating a Railroad Labor Board sustained as in the forevoing 
case, but its power to fix wages was strongly affirmed. (Rhodes ». 
New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Co., 91 So. 281.) The case 
was one of a section hand who had worked at an hourly rate fixe |) 
the board, this rate being subsequently reduced by the road during 
the term of the continuance of the award made by the board. The 
suit was brought to recover the difference between the amount 
actually received and the amount due under the award. 

Various contentions were made, as that the act creating the board 
is unconstitutional in that it deprives the defendant railroad coin- 
pany of its property without due process of law and deprives it of 
the equal protection of the laws. The specific order of si 20, 1920, 
fixing the wage rate was also said to offend the Constitution in the 
same points.’ The third, fourth, and fifth contentions relate ‘« the 
correctness of the pleading, the alleged waiver of the claim in acc)t- 
ing the reduced pay for a period without protest, and the failure of 
the act to impose any penalty for its violation. 

The last three points were first disposed of, the court holding tliat 
under the law of the State there had been an ample pleading of 
sufficient facts to bring the case before the court; that the acceptance 
of part payment does not of itself waive-the right to demand tlie 
balance due; and that the absence of any express provision [v1 ¢i- 
forcement only leaves the subject for cognizance in any court |aving 
jurisdiction of the parties and the subject matter. The purpose 0! 
the act was to establish a legal tribunal with power to fix wiyes. 
where not agreed upon, so as to avoid the interruption of commerce. 
Public necessity and the power of Congress over commerce 2! [lie 
basic elements to be pen hi recourse to the courts being possible 
by either employers or employees. 

to the question of constitutionality, it was pointed out ‘hat 
Congress has the power to regulate interstate commerce give! | |! 
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by the Constitution “‘in broad and comprehensive terms.’’ The de- 
cision in the case of Wilson v. New (243 U. S. 332, 37 Sup. Ct. 298; 
see MonTHLY Laspor Review, May, 1917, p. 677), sustaining as con- 
stitutional the so-called Adamson Act, was cited as upholding the 
statute under consideration. ‘‘The power conferred in the present 
act to fix wages is not a fixing of wages permanently, but a tem- 
orary fixing of wages with full power of the Labor Board to modify 
its orders as exigencies may arise.” The framers of the Constitution 
could not have foreseen the conditions that would arise from time to 
time, but “the power of the Government must be capable of meeting 
these changed conditions, and is sufficient when called into power 
through appropriate legislation to protect commerce and transpor- 
tation from suspension or interruption.’ The act in question was 
said to create “‘a system of compulsory arbitration with notice to 
the parties and a right to produce evidence, and the finding of the 
board in the cases provided for in the act has the effect of an award.”’ 
The fact that the business of transportation is affected with a public 
use makes it different from ordinary businesses and affects the right 
of contract with reference thereto. The act was therefore sustained 
as constitutional and the order was held to be effective, and the 
cause was remanded to the court below for proceedings in accordance 
with the opinion expressed. 


——_——_—s coo —_____ 


Federal Child-Labor Law Declared Unconstitutional. 


HE Supreme Court of the United States on May 15 declared the 
t tax law of February 24, 1919, in its application to the products 
of designated child labor, unconstitutional. Individuals and 
associations for a long time have worked to secure a uniform regula- 
tion of the conditions of the employment of child labor in the United 
States, achieving an apparent success in securing the enactment of a 
child-labor law by the Sixty-fourth Congress (act of September 1, 
1916, 39 Stat. 675). This act undertook to levy a tax on the prod- 
ucts of child labor brought into interstate or foreign commerce, the 
tax being applicable to the products of any mine or quarry in which 
a child under 16 was employed or of manufacturing establishments in 
which a child under 14 was employed or a child under 16 had been 
permitted to work more than 8 hours in any day or more than 6 days 
in any week or between the hours of 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. (See 
Montaiy Lasor Review, October, 1916, p. 31.) An injunction was 
peated against the operation of this act by Judge Boyd of the United 
tates District Court for the Western District of North Carolina, that 
court regarding the act as unconstitutional. The case came to the 
Supreme Court of the United States on appeal and was there declared 
unconstitutional on June 3, 1918, four of the nine justices dissenting. 
(Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251, 38 Sup. Ct. 529; Monrury 
Lasor Review, July, 1918, p. 171.) 

The grounds on which this act was declared unconstitutional were, 
briefly, that it was not properly a regulation of commerce, the goods 
themselves being of a harmless nature and permitted by the act to 
enter interstate commerce after having been held 30 days following 
any prohibited employment. No harmful results of the shipment 
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were therefore anticipated, and the meré fact that the goods »).,,, 


were intended for interstate commerce transportation was he|) »,; 


to make their products subject to Federal control under the coms) opi. 


power. The act was in effect an —— on the part of Congress 
to require the States to exercise their poli 
in a field in which the States were authorized to act full) 
exclusively. 

Following the foregoing decisign steps were taken to accom: 
the same end in a manner that would not conflict with the ( 


tution. The new enactment took the form of a taxing law (.. + of 


Feb. 24, 1919, 40 Stat.1138). This act adopted the same standanjs 
as to age and hours as the earlier law, but took the form of a |, 
a revenue tax of 10 per cent on the net products of the labor of ¢\\)). 
dren employed below the prohibited age or outside the specijied 
hours. (See Montuty Lazpor Review, March, 1919, p. 217. 
Naturally the same question arose as with regard to the earlier act. 
and a case was promptly brought before the same judge as i) (\, 
Dagenhart case, where the act was held unconstitutional wit) out 
nt or citation. (Johnston v. Atherton Mills, order in equity 
No. 222, May 2,:1919; Monrmiy Lasor Review, June, 1919, p. 2)! ) 
An appeal to the Supreme Court was at once undertaken, }y 
questions arising as to the proper presentation of the fundamental 
issues involved led to the bringing of a second case, in whic! the 
payment of an assessment of taxes with penalty and interest was 
resisted. This case was also before Judge Boyd of the United States 
District Court for the Western District of North Carolina, and the 
decision was against the validity of the law, with a rather extended 
inion. (George v. Bailey, 274 Fed. 639, decided Aug. 22. 1'2!: 
nTHLY Lasor Revirw, October, 1921, p. 191.) The opinion of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Hammer v. Dagenhart was qivied 
to indicate the lines drawn between State and Federal powers. 
“The control by Congress over interstate commerce can not aut |orize 
the exercise of authority not intrusted to it by the Constitution.” 
(Pipe Lime cases, 234 U. S. 548.) The existing State law was the 
expression of the will of the people of the State on the subject 
under consideration, and the attempted control under the form of 
collection of revenue could not be permitted to break down the con- 
stitutional restrictions. Otherwise “Congress, under the guise of 
raising revenue by taxation, can overcome all constitutional barriers 
Steps toward an appeal to the Supreme Court were taken in ¢on- 
nection with this decision, but defects were discovered in it also. and 
a third case was prosecuted, this time to recover a tax paid (0 the 
former collector under duress. A brief opinion was prepared in (lus 
case by Judge Boyd, before whom it also was brought, the decision 
resting mainly on the principles laid down in George v. Bailey, noted 
above. Recovery was granted the plaintiff on the ground that 
through the medium of a tax not intended to raise revenue, there wus 
an attempt by Congress to fix the standard of child-labor em))|0y- 
— -_ vario us — “This was sage t tein A os openly 
y its rs during its e through Congress. 
(Drexel erchieune te. v. Bailey, 276 Fed. 452, decided ce. 10, 1921.) 
- The three foregoing cases were : to the Supreme Court of 
the United States for a final determination of the questions invo ved. 
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The first case, involving the employment of specified children, was 
dismissed as involving a question that had now become moot, 
masmuch as it was not shown but that the children involved had 
yecome of employable age during the pendency of the case in the 

Supreme Court. ‘The George case was found not to have been prop- 
erly appealed, but the case involving the payment of taxes by the 
Drexel Furniture Co. was found in proper form, and the opinion 
based on it affirmed the judgment of Seales Boyd with regard to the 
gneonstitutionality of the law. (Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Co., 42 
Sup. Ct. —.) 

The opinion was delivered by Mr. Chief Justice Taft. Unlike the 
situation in the ease of Hammer v. Dagenhart, where there was a 
rigorous dissenting opinion delivered by Mr. Justice Holmes, in which 
Mr. Justice McKenna, Mr. Justice Brandeis, and Mr. Justice Clark 
concurred, no dissenting opinion was rendered in the present case, 
though Mr. Justice Clark noted his dissent from the determination of 
unconstitutionality. ‘The question proposed by the Chief Justice was, 
“Does this law impose a tax with only that incidental restraint and 
regulation which a tax must inevitably involve, or does it regulate 
hy the use of the so-called tax as a penalty?” 

A discussion of the features of the law and the effects actually 
resulting led to the conclusion that “a court must be blind not to 
se that the so-called tax is imposed to stop the employment of 
children within the age limits prescribed.’”’ The case could not be 
distinguished from that of Hammer v. Dagenhart, bemg merely an 
attempt to accomplish the same end by a different method. ‘The 
so-called tax is a penalty to coerce the people of a State to act as 
Congress wishes them to act in respect of a matter completely the 
business of the State government under the Federal Constitution.” 

The good mtention of the law was recognized, but the court could 
not enforee laws of Congress which take up subjects which are left by 
the Constitution to State control and not intrusted to Congress for 
regulation. 

The result of this finding must be either to conclude the efforts for 
legislation, or to divert them to an undertaking to secure an amend- 
nent to the Constitution giving Congress power to take the desired 
action. 










Liability of Dealers for Damages Due to Refusal to Sell Materials. 


URING the long-continued labor troubles in Chicago affecting 
the building industry, dealers in lumber and sup fies entered 
into an agreement to refuse sales to parties dniplesing union 

carpenters in an attempt to termmate the unsettled conditions and 
secure a resumption of activities. John Carlson was a carpenter, 
smember of the union participating in the strike. However, he was 
working for an independent contractor, not a member of the con- 
tractors’ association, and this association took steps to prevent the 
supply of building material to this employer. As a result Carlson 
was disch as his employer could furnish him nothing on which 
to work, e thereupon sued the contractors’ association, which was 
wsponsible for the employer's inability to obtain the material, to 
recover the amount f wages lost, $396. The tral court refused 
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to hold the association responsible and Carlson appealed.  ( 
v. Carpenter Contractors’ Association, Ill. App., April, 1922. 

The decision against him was based on the theory that, since thp 
union of which he was a member was striking in violation of its joe. 
ment, and had further disrupted the building activities, the mn. (¢)\,) 
dealers were justified in combining in an attempt to end a dis). 
and he, as a party to the combination that had violated the con {py,+ 
could not sue contractors who were themselves injured by {\,. 
violation. The Appellate Court of Illinois declined to acces) {\\\s 
principle, saying: vt is a novel theory that in an action at |avy fo, 
tort the defendant may plead in justification the violation of {\, 
terms of contract on the part of the plaintiff.” There is a State |aw 
forbidding boycotting aba blacklisting through the conspiracy of two 
or more persons, and this was found by the court to have i Violated 
by the material dealers in their refusal to sell materials to be haricdled 
by union carpenters during the process of thestrike. The defendants 
“not only agreed to, but did in fact succeed in establishing » iy- 
cott and blacklist against the striking carpenters.”” The judgment of 
the court below was, therefore, reversed and’ the amount of waves 
sued for was ordered paid. 

Growing out of the same dispute was the claim of an owner building 
a house for himself, he being neither a carpenter nor a contractor nor 
in any way a party to the dispute that was in progress. Work had 
gone on until the determination to stop selling materials forced hin 
to discontinue work for about two months. This delay involved a 
loss of $340, for which suit was brought, resulting in a judgment in 
his favor, the trial court holding that since he was not a party to 
the dispute, so far as he was concerned it was an unlawful combination 
in restraint of trade. 
The lumber company appealed, but the judgment was affirmed 
(Oscar Carlson v. Edward Hines Lumber Co., Ill. App., April, 122), 
the appellate court saying that though the parties might |avwfullj 
engage in an industrial battle they were still under obligation to 
or the law of the land. ‘That law allowed the carpenters to 
strike; it allowed the contractors to lock out the carpenters, !)ut it 
did not allow either party to the controversy to break the |v.’ 
As the law had been violated by the combination establishing the 
boycott and blacklist the judgment of the trial court was sustained. 


arlson 





——? ee. 
Picketing in Violation of an Ordinance Prohibiting Banners. 
Hf te city of Indianapolis has an ordinance declaring it unlaw/\! (0 
c any banner, placard, advertisement, or handbill on any 
public street, sidewalk or alley of the cityfor the purpose 0! «is 
playing the same. Excepted from the provisions of the ordinai« we 
parades of menageries, circuses, minstrel shows, processions, i! |! 
exhibitions. There is no intimation in the phrasing of this ord i)iice 
as to its application to labor disputes, but recovery was had "11!!! 
a member ar a barbers’ union who walked back and forth in front of a 
barber shop in the city wearing a shirt bearing the inscription «| 
front and back “Barber shop unfair to organized labor. |) 
defendant was one of a group who in turn did this, and an app! 
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arlson taken, the claim being made that the ordinance was unconstitutional. 
The contention was per by the Supreme Court of the State, the 
ce the ordinance being upheld, and the judgment affirmed. (Watters vw. 
agree- City of Indianapolis, 134 N. E. 482.) 
aterial It was first claimed that there was an unreasonable classification, 
spute: the exceptions as to certain processions being such as to work a 
tract, discrimination against the defendant below, denying him liberty and 
Vv this property rights which were allowed others, in violation of the four- 
rt this teenth amendment of the Federal Constitution. It was also charged 
aw for that the regulation prevented free interchange of thought and opinion 
of the and the right to speak freely as provided by the State constitution. 
te law The court pointed out as a reason for the classification that the 
of two carrying of bends and banners might attract crowds and stir up 
olated disputes and breaches of the peace. Public parades are had only on 
indled notice to the police department, and suitable provisions for policing 
idants them can be made; while if individual and sporadic displays of 
1 boy- placards, etc., were permitted, there would be a need of more police 
ent of officers than the city could afford, to “ watch all persons in all places 
wages at all times.”’ Anyone might participate in a permitted parade, so 
that there was no discrimination involved. 


ulding The right to speak, write, or print freely does not mean that one 
or nor “may do as he pleases on a public street, which is kept by all the 
‘k had people for use under such restrictions that, as near as possible, all 
d him may enjoy it.”’ 

ved a Attacks on the constitutionality of the ordinance were thus un- 
ent in availing. Another point claimed by the appellant was that wearing 


rty to the shirt was not « violation of the ordinance. The court ruled to 
nation the contrary, citing Commonwealth v. McCafferty (145 Mass. 384, 

14 N. E. 451), involving practically identical circumstances. The 
firmed city of Lynn, Mass., had an ordinance prohibiting the carrying or 
1922), placing of show boards, placards, or signs on any sidewalk for the 
wiully purpose of display. MeCufferty walked upon a street wearing an 
jon to oileloth vest or coat with an inscription notifying of a strike and 
ers requesting workers to keep away from the shop named until the 
but it trouble was settled. The wearing of this garment was held to be 
law.” for the purpose of display, with a natural tendency to collect a 
ig tl crowd and create disorder, and the act was said to fall within the 
ained, letter and spirit of the ordinance. 

The court did not undertake to pass upon the expediency or wisdom 
of the act of the city council, that not being its function; but finding 
™ that the order was constitutional and that it had been violated, the 

7 judgment of the court below was affirmed. 
ful to 
n any 


if dis- Unemployment Relief Law in Denmark and Sweden. 


ce are y 

like N DECEMBER, 1921, Denmark adopted legislation providing for 
ance the coordination of unemployment societies, employment ex- 
ainst changes, and emergency works under the direction of a single 
es official to be known as the director of labor.' 

| the Under the provisions of the new act an emergency fund for dealing 
The with relief works in times of exceptional unemployment was to be 


——— . 











was oad - sic . 
‘ Labor Gazette, London, January, 1922, p. 9. 
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formed, to which the State should contribute 7,000,000 kyrono 
($1,876,000, par), the po da an average contribution of 9 kr jjo, 
($2.41, par) pee insured whole-year worker, that is, per 300 man-—\., 

of work performed. Furthermore, unemployment societies we: \, 
make quarterly payments to the fund amounting to 5 per cent «/ (), 
total subseriptions received from their members. The fund w:, {, 
be managed by a works board of the Ministry of the Interior, \ \\\« 
was also te plan public works to be undertaken in such emerge)... 
The existence of a state of extraordinary unemployment was 1), |» 
determined by a committee of the Rigsdag. 

On February 1, 1922, the minister of the interior issued regu. 
governing conditions under which the emergency fund may be ap))\i 
to relief works, which are as follows: 

The works must be organized by the State, by a commune, or by a private oreuni- 
zation subsidized by the public authorities, and they must have been undertaken jo 
the express parpcee of relieving unemployment. Conditions of employment are i 
be fixed by the minister of the interior on the recommendation of regional joi: a 
mittees of employers and workers; the remuneration must not exceed certain presen |i) 
maxima (hourly and weekly), which vary according to the district. A daily «|| 
must be made by the employer when work is interrupted by bad weather for n 
than three days a week; when the stoppage exceeds three days a week, the persons 
thus deprived of work become entitled to benefit from the communal relic: 

Any work may be recognized as relief work on the recommendation of a commiti 
of two workers and two employers chesen by their central organizations, with » ¢)iir- 
man appointed by the minister of the intenor. Except in the case of adminis'mii\: 
staff, only persons registered at the employment exchanges may be engaye:|: the 
exchanges cooperate with the regional joint committees in the control of relici \ 


A recommendation of the finance committee providing for a 
prelixainary grant of 20,000,000 kronor ($5,360,000, par) for unem- 
yment relief has been adopted by both houses of the Swedish 
lature, and the committee is further considering the Govern- 
ment’s proposal to allocate 85,000,000 kronor ($22,780,000, par) to 
the relief of unemployment during the present year.® 


—ooor aw 





Factory Legislation in India.’ 


MPORTANT changes in India’s factory law were made by the 
| passage of the Indian factories amendment act, 1922, on Janu- 
ary 23,1922. The new act, which received the governor gener! s 
assent on January 25, embodies the conventions and recommen :- 
tions of the first International Labor Conference at Washinyton 
and marks a great advanee im Indian social legislation. It gos 
into effect July 1, 1922. | 
Heretofore the factory act has applied to establishments using 
mechanical prs and employing at least 50 persons. Under tie 
new act a factory may be an establishment using mechanics! 0! 
electrical power and employing not fewer than 20 persons, and (ie 
limitation as to number engaged may be extended to 10 peri, 
whether or not mechanical power is used. Such an application o/ 
the act breaks down the distinetion between textile and nonte\tile 





® A 1922, p. 160, 
a, pril, »P 


+ Labor Gazette, Bombay, March, 1922, pp. 27-31. 
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factories and protects workers in the numerous small undertakings 
chich exist in the villages throughout India. 
Hours of labor for adults are limited to 60 per week and 11 per 
lay. Those for children are fixed at 6 per day and no child may 
vork continuously longer than 4 hours without a rest period. The 
minimum age at which children may be employed in industrial 
stablishments has been raised from 9 to 12, and the age at which 
children aay be required to work a 60-hour week has been raised 
from 14 to 15 years. Every worker is now entitled to 52 weekly 
wlidays in a year, no worker being required to work more than 10 
days without one day of rest. The lunch hour is increased from 
3) minutes to one hour each day. 

Factories Imay operate both night and day, provided a suitable 
shift arrangement is made. Mines only are entirely exempted from 
the operation of the act. 











— 










Latvian Health Insurance Act.! 


N ACT concerning health insuranee was adopted by the 
Government of Latvia on January 14, 1922, under which 
private, municipal, and State? employees are to benefit. 

In case of sickness insured persons will be entitled to two-thirds of 

their daily wage for a maxrmum period of 30 weeks. 

Women are granted an unemployment benefit Shee to “the 
amount of their wages for the 12 weeks following childbirth.” 

On the death of an insured person his family is allowed a funeral 
benefit equal to one month’s wages. 

The insurance contributions represent 6 to 8 per cent of the wages paid. 
contributions are divided as follows: 

(a) The worker pays 2 per cent of his wages. 

(6) The employer pays 2 per cent of the workers’ wages. 

(¢) The State contributes an amount equal to 2 per cent ef the wages. 









The 







The percentage, however, is subject to increase or decrease in some 
instances. Contributions are not required from insured persons who 
receive less than the normal wage of an ordinary worker. The 
insured persons administer the system under the supervision of the 
State, but employers may have a representative on the supervision 
committee. 

There are now 26 insurance societies in Latvia with a membership 
of 45,000, which have combined in a central union to coordinate 
idministrative methods, statisties, and other matters. 




















‘International Laber Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, April 7, 1922, p. 51. 
* Health insurance for State officials was introduced by the cabinet in January, 1921. See MONTHLY 
LaBon REVIEW, March, 1922, p. 34. 
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Emigration Law of Yugoslavia." 


N EMIGRATION law was enacted in Yugoslavia on May 9 

A 1921. The law became effective on July 16, 1921, and the 

minister of social welfare is charged with its enforcemnt 
Briefly summarized the provisions of this law are as follows: 

Administration of the law.—The administration of the lawis placed jn 
the hands of the Division of Emigration and Immigration, new! y ¢y.- 
ated in the Ministry of Social Welfare, which is to supervise all em icra. 
tion and immigration officials. This division is to appoint emigration 
and immigration commissioners in the principal national ports, who 
will report all contraventions of the law to the competent police 
and port authorities and collaborate with these authorities in enforcing 
the law. In countries and States in which there are large colonics of 
emigrated Serbs, Croats, or Slovenes, emigration attachés may be 
accredited tg legations and consulates who shall look after the protec- 
tion of such emigrants. In such colonies there shall also be esiab- 
lished a committee which shall cooperate with the diplomatic and 
consular officers of the Kingdom. 

Emigration policy.—Emigration is permitted within the limits of the 
present law. The minister of social welfare is, however, authorized 
to limit or suspend emigration for a specified period and to specified 
States if such limitation or suspension is required by the interests of 
the country and of the emigrants themselves. 

An emigrant, within the meaning of the present law, is any Yugoslay 
citizen who emigrates to a trans-Atlantic country in quest of work 
and travels third-class or steerage, or who goes to cot country to 
rejoin parents who emigrated under these conditions at an earlier 
date, or one considered an emigrant by the Yugoslav authorities. 

An emigrant may leave the national territory only if he is in 
possession of a — valid exclusively for travel from a national 
port to a port of the country to which he emigrates. He may return 
to the Kingdom only if furnished with a passport valid for travel 
from a port of the State which he leaves to a national port. ‘rave! 
of Yugoslav emigrants through foreign European ports is proli!ited. 
A passport will be issued to emigrants caueiving with the following 
conditions : 

(1) They must furnish proof that they have complied wit! «ll 
their military duties. | 

(2) They must comply with all the conditions relating to immigra- 
tion imposed by the country to which they emigrate. 

(3) The must be over 18 years of age. To emigrants under 
18 years of age a passport will be issued jointly with the family wit) 
whom they paved or jointly with the person authorized by their 
father or guardian to accompany them. 

(4) They must furnish proof that they have paid all taxes due 
from them. 

(5) Also, they must furnish proof that no criminal proceedings are 
pending against them and in case of conviction that they |iave 
served their sentence. 

Transport of emigrants.—The sale of third-class or steerage P sage 
is permitted only to shipping companies previously authorized !y the 





1 Bollettino della Emigrazione, Rome, November-December, 1921, pp. 752-760. 
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minister of social welfare. Such authorization maynot be transferred. 
Foreign shipping companies will be taxed a minimum of 100,000 
dinars ($19,300, par) per year for the grant of an authorization. 

Only shipping companies that embark and land passengers in 
national ports may sell passage tickets to trans-Atlantic countries, 
and these tickets will be valid only for embarkment or landing in 
national ports. Passage may be sold only for steamers which 
comply in every respect with the regulations issued by the maritime 
authorities of the kingdom on December 15, 1919. Each steamer 
will be subject to an inspection by the port authorities before being 
permitted to embark emigrants. 

The law leaves the granting of concessions for the transport of 
emigrants to the discretion of the council of ministers. National 
shipping companies shall, however, be given preference. A shipping 
company applying for such a concession must deposit 500,000 dinars 
($96,500, par) as security for compliance with the duties assumed 
by it and for the payment of fines. 

“For each iied-dlase or steerage passage sold the shipping company 
must pay a tax to be determined by the Ministry of Social Welfare. 
This tax may not be included in the passage price. The latter must 
be quoted in dinars. Payment of passage in foreign money is pro- 
hibited. 

Each steamer transporting 50 or more emigrants must during the 
round trip hold at the disposal of a representative of the Ministry 
of Social Welfare a first-class cabin, with full sustenance, free of 
charge. This representative shall have the right during the voyage 
to inspect the sleeping accommodations and the food for the emi- 
grants, as well as all shipping papers. Detailed regulations to be 
issued by the Ministry of Public Health will determine the duties of 
the ship’s surgeon, and regulate the operation of the ship’s pharmacy, 
the inspection of passengers and crew before departure, the disin- 
fection of baggage, and the transport of sick persons. 

A shipping company holding a concession for the transport of 
emigrants May issue passage only to persons who can identify them- 
selves with all the documents required for emigrants. The issuance 
of passage to persons under 18 years of age who do not travel with 
their family or with a person legally authorized to accompany them 
is prohibited. The sale of passage to women suspected of being re- 
cruited for purposes of prostitution or to young men trying to evade 
military service will be punished with the maximum fine provided 
under the present law. 

Shipping companies are obligated to repatriate at their own expense 
ill emigrants to whom entrance into the territory of the State of their 
destination is refused in accordance with the immigration laws in 
foree there. : 

A shipping company may sell passage tickets only on the basis of 
‘ written contract between the emigrant and the company or its 
representative. This contract must be executed in the Serbo- 
Croatian or Slovenian language in two copies, one of which shall at 
the end of the month be submitted to the Ministry of Social Welfare 
and is to contain the name of the shipping company and the exact 
designation of the line; the given name and the surname, occupation, 
place of residence, and age of the emigrant; the port of embarkation 
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and disembarkation; the price of passage and the obligation of 4), 
company as to sustenance; the number of the berth and the eulyic <, 
assigned to each person; and a digest of the immigration laws o{ ;) 
country of destination of the emigrant. If a shipping eo1)p,; 
contracts for the transport of emigrants from a locality in {\\e jp. 


terior of the kingdom the contract must inelude the condi{joys 
transport from that locality to the port of embarkation and proyidg 
for the sustenance of the emigrant from the date of the conc)ysion 
of the contract up to the date of embarkation. 


For every overcharge made by the shipping company the emivrant 
is entitled to a refund of double the amount of the overcharce, [py 
case the emigrant, through the sickness of himself or that of a mem|yep 
of his family or through the fault of the shipping company, is prey onto 
from undertaking the voyage he is entitled to refund of the passage 
price. The shipping company must also refund the passage price to 
emigrants who ons attempted embarkation with insufficient (ravel- 
ing documents or have been rejected by the medical examiner pro- 
vious to embarkation. If the emigrant for any other reason recedes 
from the contract previous to embarkation he is entitled to refun 
half the passage price. In ease of delayed departure of a steamer 
the shippmg company must furnish to the passengers sustenance {or 
the entire period of delay. If departure of a steamer is delayed in 
excess of one week the emigrant shall have the right to cance! the 
transport contract or to demand an mdemmnity of 50 dinars ($9.6), 
par) for each day of delay. The shipping company has to beur all 
transport expenses not provided for im the contract, especially those 
arising nese the voyage owing to bad weather, orders of the au- 
thorities, or force majeure. 

All rights provided in the present law in favor of Yugoslav citizens 
may also be extended to aliens embarking or disembarking in Y \go- 
slav ports. 

Shipping companies authorized to maintain agencies and to sell 
passage tickets are prohibited from engaging in business relating to 


emigration in localities in which they are not authorized to co so. 
They are particularly prohibited from recruiting emigrants }y means 
of subagents or by any other method, nor may their representatives 
do a foreign exchange business with emigrants. Representatives 
of shipping companies may give information to emigrants only wiih 
respect. to se 9 ne e recruiting of emigrants, especially 
threugh giving false mformation or making fraudulent promises. | 
punishable with the severest fines provided in the law. The ship- 


ping companies bear full responsibility for all acts of their repre- 
sentatives, who must be Yugoslav citizens and reside permanently 
in the ki m. 
Every three months shipping companies must submit their pas 
rates to the Ministry of Social Welfare for approval. [ic 
ministry must be notified of all intended changes, which can become 
effective only after approval by the ministry. A shipping company 
holding a concession to carry emigrants may have this cones!) 
permanently revoked if it refuses to transport emigrants at (ir fle 
approved by the ministry. The Ministry of Socia! Welfare may 
any time revoke a concession for the transport of emigrants withou! 
giving any reasons for such action. 
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Shipping companies authorized to transport emigrants must hold 
15 berths on each steamer,.on its return trip, at the disposal of indi- 
ent emigrants repatriated by consular order. 

Emigration fund.—An emigration fund is to be established, to 
which shall accrue all fines and contributions assessed under the 
resent law or under regulations to be issued in pursuance of it. 
The Ministry of Social Welfare will determine the contributions to 
be made to the fund by returning emigrants for services rendered 
to them in trans-Atlantic countries by the representatives of the 
ministry. The scope of the emigration fund covers the costs of the 
emigration service, subsidies granted to organizations of emigrants 
and to poor emigrants, the building costs of emigration stations, and 
other expenditures for the benefit of emigrants. 

Penal provisions.—F ines varying between 100 and 100,000 dinars 
($19.30 and $19,300, par) and imprisonment up to six months for 
contraventions are provided in the law. 


Workmen's Insurance Law of Yugoslavia. ' 


Introduction. 


geneous component parts of neighboring States with such 
diversified legislation that it was found necessary to create a 
special “Ministry for the Unification of Laws.” Measures in the 
field of social legislation are, moreover, being drafted by the Ministry 
of Social Welfare, which was also established recently. The bringing 
about of this unification of laws was of course a slow process as long 
as the fundamental problem of the constitution, whether the new 
State should be a federal State or a federation of States, remained 
undecided. When, however, the constitutional convention finally 
decided this question on June 28, 1921, by adopting a constitution 
which provided for a centralized form of government, a basis was 
created for more lively legislative action and the decrees issued 
before the adoption of the constitution are now being amended and 
unified. Thus, after thorough amendment and supplementation, 
there grew out of the decree of June 27, 1921, regulating workmen’s 
insurance against sickness and accidents, the workmen’s insurance act 
of 1922, which not only signifies great progress, as compared with the 
social insurance laws hitherto in force in the various parts of the new 
kingdom, but compares favorably with the best models of interna- 
tional progressive social legislation. For the better understand- 
ing of the progress represented by this insurance act a brief sketch 
isgiven below of the state of social insurance legislation in the various 
component parts of the new kingdom previous to the enactment of 
the present law. 
1. In Dalmatia and the present Slovenia, formerly Austrian terri- 
tory, there was in force a fully developed system of sickness and 
sccident insurance based on the Austrian laws of March 30, 1888, and 


T4 newly created Kingdom of Yugoslavia absorbed such hetero- 


























As Sources used were a translation by the Ameriean consul at Belgrade of the original text of the work- 
tee asurance act of June 27, 1921, and an article, ‘Das Arbeiterversicherungsgesetz J ugoslaviens,”’ by 
exander Wegner, Belgrade, in Soziale Praxis, Berlin, Mar. 15, 1922. 
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December 28, 1887, and subsequent amendments of these laws. ,. 
well as an insurance system for miners and private salaried empl. yo. 

2. Bosnia and Herzegovina, when taken over by the new kineijoy) 
had only sickness insurance, based on the law of February 15. | 9()0' 
and administered by a federation of district sick funds and s)o\,| 
insurance institutes for railroad employees and handicraft worker. 

3. In Croatia there existed a State Insurance Institute at Zyopoh 
established in pursuance of the Hungarian law of April 6, 1907. }\\\, 
law provided for the establishment of district and establishment <'«|- 
ness and accident insurance funds organized on the basis of ¢«\\)! 
representation of employers and workers in their administration jn; 
supervised by the State Insurance Institute at Zagreb. The Siate 
Insurance Institute also maintained a sanitarium for tubercila; 
workers. 

4. Workmen’s insurance in the Banat and the other parts of 
Hungary ceded to Yugoslavia was also based on the Hungarian |: of 
1907. In these territories there existed a number of district sick funds 
subject to the State Insurance Institute at Budapest and there were 
also beginnings of insurance for agricultural workers. 

5. In Serbia proper the law of June 29, 1910, provided for sickness 
and accident insurance of workers in industrial and commercial ¢stab)- 
lishments through special insurance societies and a federation of (liese 
societies. The Sa loge of the federation and of the societies were to 
be issued by means of a decree, but this part of the law has never been 
carried out, and thus there are only a few aid societies and brother- 
hood funds in existence at present, which provide insurance for 
workers in State establishments and mines, and for members of 
handicraft guilds. 

6. Finally, there are Macedonia and the former Kingdom of Monte- 
negro in which social insurance is an unknown thing, a fact not to be 
wondered at when the uncertain political conditions and small devel- 
opment of industry in these territories are taken into consideration. 


General Provisions of the Law. 


"THE status of the existing insurance institutes was regulated in a 
number of decrees, those of May 5, September 30, October 11, 
1920, etc., and an administrator of workmen’s insurance was appointed 


for the former Hungarian territory, who took over the functions for- 
merly exercised by the State Insurance Institute at Budapest. The 
basic wage scales were adjusted to present-day conditions and otlir 
transitory measures taken. Such a provisional state of affairs could, 
of course, not be maintained for any length of time, and a complete 
new insurance code was therefore issued by a decree of June 27, |'!. 
When this decree was later on enacted into a law by the legislative 
bodies, it was enlarged by adding old-age and survivors’ insurance 
to the already existing forms of insurance. 


Organization.—According to the new law, the organization «! the 
workmen's insurance is based on a system of provincial or «sinc! 
insurance institutes which are subordinated to a general National 


Insurance Institute for the entire kingdom. The provincial or is 
trict institutes are the carriers of all the different forms of workmen 
insurance. Each provincial institute is administered by a gener! 
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meeting of employers’ and workers’ representatives elected on the 
equipartisan principle. For purposes of management the general 
meeting elects an executive board and a supervisory council, also on 
the principle of equipartisan representation. The by-laws may assign 
specified uties to the chairman of the executive board or to a duly 
appointed director. Special insurance institutes may be formed for 
a employees and miners. In proportion to its membership 
each provincial insurance institute elects representatives to the 
general meeting of the National Insurance Institute, which general 
meeting in turn elects the executive board and supervisory council 
of the National Insurance Institute. Employers and workers are 
equally represented on all these provincial members of the National 
Insurance Institute, at which there also exists a specially elected 
supervisory medical council. The National Insurance Institute has 
the right of ownership of the entire assets, but each provincial insti- 
tute administers its own assets, because, as will be shown later on, 
the provincial institutes are given authority to change considerably the 
amount of the benefits, and therefore also of the contributions. The 
Ministry of Social Welfare exercises far-reaching supervisory powers 
over all resolutions and provisions of the insurance institutes, which 
culminate in the right of dissolving individual bodies whenever these 
“act illegally or contrary to the interests of the insurance.”’ 

Workmen's insurance courts are to be formed at the headquarters 
of each provincial institute for the purpose of deciding disputes re- 
lating to benefit or pension claims. Each of these courts is to be 
composed of a judge of a regular court appointed by the minister of 
justice or his representative and of four lay associates (two employers 
and two workers) elected by the general meeting of the provincial 
institute. Decisions of these courts may be appealed to the superior 
insurance court, the president of which is to be appointed by the 
minister of justice andl chat have the rank of a judge of the supreme 
court. The decisions of this superior insurance court shall be ren- 
dered by the above president, two judges of regular courts, and four 
lay associates dscted by the general meeting of the National Insurance 
Institute. 

Persons subject to insurance.—All persons who in the territory of 
Yugoslavia, either permanently or temporarily, regardless of con- 
ditions of labor, sex, age, or citizenship, give their physical or mental 
labor for hire are subject to compulsory insurance under the present 
law. Subject to compulsory insurance are also those who work 
wholly or partly in their own workshops for third parties, even if they 
provide their own raw or accessory materials. All persons engaged 
in homework industries are also euhiect to compulsory insurance. 

Agricultural workers, persons detained in houses of correction or in 
prison, and casual domestic service workers are exempt from com- 
pulsory insurance. The staff of the State communications services 
are exempted if the Ministry of Communications grants them the same 
benefits in case of sickness or accidents as the present law. Persons 
employed in offices, institutions, or undertakings of the State, Prov- 
inces, counties, districts, towns, cities, municipalities, public corpora- 
ions, foundations and institutions, ecclesiastical glebes, corporate 
properties, associations founded on the basis of the irrigation laws, as 
well as those employed on public railways, boat services. and traffic 
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undertakings, are not subject to compulsory sickness insurance jf jy - 
the event,of sickness they receive their wages or salaries for a perc in 
of 26 weeks. The obligation to insure against accidents does ;,,, bef 
apply to officials and employees in the above-mentioned undert.\))).. 14 
and offices of public institutions if in case of accident they as wel! »- 6 
their families have the right to a pension corresponding to the oy). to § 
pensation provided in the present law. ; 7 

Voluntary insurance.—Persons not subject to compulsory insurs)c, in § 
under the present law may insure voluntarily under it in the mare, mill 
and under the conditions prescribed by the minister of socia! wel!j;) T 
by means of special orders, Persons who are voluntarily insure: mitt 
under existing laws may continue their voluntary insurance under {|i gene 
present law as long as they reside within the kingdom. ing | 
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bene 

Sickness Insurance. peri 

for the purpose of insurance the insured are grouped in 17 wave - 

classes according to their earnings. The minimum wage of each befo 

wage class is considered the basic wage according to which the beie- max 

5 fits are computed. The lowest wage class is that with 2 dinars Somes 
fh (38.6 cents, par) minimum daily earnings, and the highest that with inere 
| 40 dinars ($7.72, par) minimum daily earnings. tion: 
3 The weekly contributions of persons insured against sickness may perp 
be neither less than 24 per cent nor more than 42 per cent of the dail Ineu 

basic wage. The proper percentage is determined by the National trib 


Insurance Institute. One-half of the contribution is borne by the disb 
employer and the other half by the insured person, which amount |! 

employer may deduct from the wages of the insured person. The 

employer must each month, after they have become due, pay tlie 

entire contributions to the provincial insurance office. TH 


Persons insured against sickness are entitled to the following bene- 
fits when they are taken ill: the | 
1, Free medical attendance during a period of 26 weeks. the 
2. Free medicines, baths, papa, goa ony bandages, therapeutical com 
supplies, ete. for « 
3. A pecuniary benefit in the amount of two-thirds of the bacic resel 
wage for a period not in excess of 26 weeks if the sickness involves E: 
absence from work for more than 3 days. emp 
4. In the case of childbirth— way 
(a) The services of a midwife, free medicines, etc. unju 
(6) A maternity benefit in the amount of three-fourths of the basi to ¢ 
wage for a period of two months before and two months after con- beril 
finement. sides 
(c) In the case of live births a lump sum in the amount of 14 times In 
the basic wage. bene 
(d) After the cessation of the maternity benefit a nursing benetll 1. 
to mothers who themselves nurse their infants in the amount of onc hess 
half the basic wage, but not in excess of 3 dinars (58 cents, )u! 2, 
per day. | m not 
5. Free medical attendance, medicines, etc., for a maximum period 3. 
of 26 weeks to noninsured members of the family of insured per«'s elev: 
who live in the same household with the latter and have no gainful sick 
employment. In case of their confinement wives of insured mem e!s has 
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are, moreover, entitled to the services of a midwife, maternity benefit 
in the amount ef 1.50 dinars (29 cents, par) per day for 4 weeks 
before and 4 weeks after confinement and a lump-sum benefit of 
14 times the basie wage in ease of live births. 

6. In-the case of death of the insured person his family is entitled 
to a death benefit in the amount of 30 times the daily basic wage. 

7. Women nursing their infants, as well as tubercular persons, may 
in addition to the above benefits be furnished free the quantity of 
milk required by them. 

The individual local and provineial insurance institutes are per- 
mitted by the law to imerease certain benefits if authorized by the 
general meeting. Such increases are, however, subject to the follow- 
ing imitations: (1) The pecuniary sick benefit as well as the maternity 
benefit may not exceed the full amount of the basic wage; (2) the 
period durmg which a sick person may receive pecuniary benefits may 
not exceed one year; (3) the death benefit may not exceed 45 times 
the basic wage; (4) the maternity benefit may be paid for 12 weeks 
before and alter confinement; (5) death benefits may up to certain 
maximum amounts be granted in the case of death ef members of the 
family of an insured person. If the general meeting resolves to 
increase the benefits it must at the same time increase the contrrbu- 
tions correspondingly. ‘The insurance institutes are authorized to 
establish pharmacies, dispensaries, and hospitals. The National 
Insurance Institute must set aside for a reserve fund from the con- 
tributions, to the amount required for covering the average annual 
disbursements for purposes of the sickness insurance. 


Accident Insurance. 


THE contributions for accident insurance are to be borne entirely 

by the employer. The rate of these contributions is fixed by 
the National Insurance Institute according to the risk class to which 
the establishment in question is assigned. The contributions are 
computed according to the actuarial primeiples so that they are ample 
for capitalization of all pension claims and also for a 10 per cent 
reserve fund. 

Kaeh accident during work, at an occupation ordered by the 
employer or in the interest of the establishment, as well as on the 
way to or from work, in so far as the journey is not imterrupted 
unjustifiedly in the private interest of the msured, mvolves a claim 
to compensation. Sickness from cholera, plague, yellow fever, or 
beriberi, as. well as lead, mercury, or phosphorus poisoning, is con- 
sidered equivalent to an accident. 

Insured persons injured im an aceident are entitled to the following 
benefits: 

1. Free medical treatment, medicines, ete., the same as under sick- 
hess insurance. 

2. Peeuniary sick benefit, the same as under sickness insurance but 
not for longer than 10 weeks after the accident. 

3. Accident pension during disability for work, beginning with the 
eleventh week after the accident or the cessation of the peeuniary 
sick benefit, provided that the earning capacity of the insured person 
has decreased more than 10 per cent. ‘The accident pension paid is 
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to be a percentage of the full earnings of the insured person corre. 
sponding to bid Roepclansl earning capacity. In case of such help- 
lessness of the injured person that an attendant is required. {}\o 
accident pension is to be increased by one-third of the full annual 
earnings computed on the basis of the basic wage. 

In case of death of an insured person caused by an accident, }\js 
family, in addition to the death benefit (the same as under the sj. 
ness insurance), is also entitled to the following pensions: 

1. The widow to one-third of the annual earnings. 

2. The widower, provided his wife has supported him, owins {, 
disability, to one-third of the annual earnings. 

3. Children, up to the completed 15th year of age, to one-fourt!) of 
the annual earnings, and if, orphaned to one-third of the annual 
earnings. 

4. Ascendants, brothers and sisters, and grandchildren who were 
permanently supported by the deceased insured person, to one-third 
of the latter’s annual earnings. 

The combined survivors’ pensions may,fowever, not exceed the 
maximum full pension. 

The provisions relating to accident prevention are somewhat mea- 
ger. The law does not authorize the National Insurance Institute 
to issue general safety regulations. The institute may only make 
suggestions in this respect to the minister of social welfare. In thie 
case of contravention of existing safety regulations, the insurance 


institutes may, in agreement with the factory inspectors, issue orders 
that the required measures be taken by the employer, and if the 
latter does not comply with these orders his insurance premium may 
be increased up to double the normal rate. 


Invalidity, Old-Age, and Survivors’ Insurance. 


PERSONS insured in the invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ insur- 

ance institutes have a claim to an old-age pension after payment of 
500 weekly contributions and to invalidity pension -after 200 weekly 
contributions, while after payment of 100 weekly contributions their 
survivors are entitled to survivors’ pensions. If less than 500 weekly 
contributions have been paid, the invalidity pension amounts to 
eight timies the average yearly contributions. If more than 500 
weekly contributions have been paid, the invalidity as well as the 
old-age pension amounts to 12 times the average yearly contrilu- 
tions. 

An invalid is considered to be anybody not able to earn one-third the 
amount usually earned in the same district by able-bodied persons of 
the same occupation and training. Insured persons who have ¢m- 
pleted their seventieth year of age are entitled to old-age pensions. 

The benefits to survivors of insured persons include: . 

1. In case of the death of the insured person before he wis in 
receipt of a pension, a death benefit in the amount of 30 times his 
basic daily wage, or, if he was in receipt of a pension, a death benctit 
in the amount of 30 per cent of his pension. . 

2. Orphans’ pensions to the insured person’s children up to thir 
completed sixteenth year of age in the amount of one-fourth 0! (1c 
pension or pension claim of the insured person. 
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3. A widow’s pension or a widower’s pension, if the widower was 
supported by his wife, in the same amount as the orphan’s pension, 
hut for a period of three years only. 

Insured persons who have completed their seventieth year of age 
before they have acquired a claim to ‘a pension may demand full 
refund of their contributions up to 200 weeks and half refund of 
those paid in excess of 200 weeks. They are, however, not entitled 
to interest on their contributions. Insured women who, owing to 
their marriage, discontinue their insurance are entitled to refund of 
their contributions up to the amount of their annual pension. The 
law, however, contains provisions for the voluntary continuation of 
their insurance by such persons. 

The weekly premiums for invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ insur- 
ance amount to 18 per cent of the daily basic wage and are to be 
paid in equal shares by the employer and the insured worker. Within 
the limits of the sum appropriated for this purpose the State pays a 
subsidy to invalidity and.old-age pensions which do not exceed 1,500 
dinars ($289.50, par) per year, and also to widows’ and orphans’ 
pensions which do not exceed a proportionate amount. The State 
also contributes annually 1,000,000 dinars ($193,000, par) to the costs 
of the National Insurance Institute for administering the accident 
insurance and a like amount for administering the invalidity and 
old-age insurance. The State, moreover, advances the funds required 
for current expenses, which advances are to be refunded within four 
years. 

Mention should also be made of a transitory provision, which in- 
volves the payment of large subsidies by the State. Beginning with 
July 1, 1922, the National Insurance Institute assumes the assets, 
but also the liabilities, of the existing insurance institutes and must, 
therefore, pay the old-age pensions due from these institutes. Fur- 
thermore, there sainted in the prewar Serbian Kingdom a law 
which provided pensions for persons injured in industrial accidents. 
Owing to the war, this law was never carried out. In order to 
remedy this injustice, the present law grants a pension in the amount 
of two-thirds of the pensions provided in it to all persons injured in 
industrial accidents since July 1, 1911, whose earning capacity has 
been diminished by at least one-third. The funds for these extra- 
ordinary expenditures are to be raised by the granting of State sub- 
sidies and also by increasing the insurance contributions in certain 
territories of the Kingdom. ‘To persons already in receipt of old- 
we pensions the law grants a cost-of-living-bonus up to two-thirds 
of the current wages. The funds required in the individual territories 
for this bonus are also to be raised by increasing the insurance con- 
tributions, if other means are not sufficient io cover this additional 
Spence It should, however, be mentioned that the law also 
takes into consideration a possible decrease in the cost of living by 
providing that in case of a decrease in the average wage of all insured 
persons by more than 10 per cent all current pensions shall be corre- 
spondingly reduced. 
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Dates for the Coming into Force of the Law. 


"THE various parts of the law are to become effective within sp, 
provided time limits. ‘The first task is the creation of the 
ance institutes which are to administer the various forms of ins) 
In pursuance of the decree of June 27, 1921, there has thu: 
created, in November, 1921, a provincial insurance insti) 
Serbia, Macedonia, and Montenegro which, beginning with JJ» 
1, 1921, introduced sickness insurance (in the southern distri: 
the present, only in establishments employing more than 20 » 
and in cities with more than 10,000 inhabitants). On July |. 
the newly created institutes will begin the introduction of ac: 
insurance, and, according to a resolution of the cabinet co 
invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ insurance is to be introduce 
later than July 1, 1925. 
It will depend on the sincere and efficient collaboration 0! 
interested parties (employers and workers) to whom the law, . 








social insurance system, whether this system will be succ 


it by introducing unemployment insurance as a further feature. 
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Worker's Education: A List of References (in English).' 


Compiled by LAURA A. THOMPSON, LIBRARIAN, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 


Bibliographies. 


(ueasoN, ARTHUR. 
Workers’ education. Rev. ed.; American experiments (with a few foreign exam- 
ples). (June 25, 1921.) [New York, Bureau of Industrial Research, 1921.] 
87 p. 
““What to read; a bibliegraphy en workers’ education”: p. 77-85. 
Pau, EpEN and Cepar PAut. 
Proletcult (Proletarian culture). New York, Thomas Seltzer, 1921. 
Appendix includes a list of books, pamphlets, and periodicals, labor colleg 
councils, socialist and communist youth organizations. 
ZiMAND, SAVEL. 
Modern-secial movements; descriptive summaries and bibliographies. New York, 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1921. 260 p. 
“Labor colleges”’’: p. 61-65. 


GENERAL-—AIMS OF MOVEMENT. 
AnpeRSON, FRANK V. 
The evolution of workers’ education. 
Educational Review, May, 1921, v. 61: 384-388. 


BERENBERG, Davin P. 
Labor and education: I. The urge to know; II. Early educational efforts. 
Justice (New York), Mar. 17, 1922, p. 8; Mar. 24, 1922, p. 8. 


THE CLAIM OF ADULT EDUCATION. 
Athenaeum, Mar., 1917, p. 121-125; Apr., 1917, p. 174-177. 


(oun, Fannta M. 
What workers education really is. 
Life and Labor, Oct., 1921, v. 11; 230-234. 


(oLt—,Grorce D. H. 
Labor in the commonwealth. London, Pelican press, 1919? 223 p. 
(The new commonwealth books. ) 
The chapter on “‘ Proletarianism”’ includes discussion of the questioa as to how far the working 
class ought to have a culture and an “‘ideology’”’ of its own. 
— Trade unionism and education. 
(Ja Workers’ educational association. W. E. A. yearbook, 1918, p. 370-373.) 


—and ARNOLD FREEMAN. 
Why the workers should demand education. 
(In Workers’ educational association. W. E. A. yearbook, 1918, p. 56-58,) 


Dare, J. A. 
Some functions of a university. London, 1905. 10 p. 
_ Reprinted from “‘Saint George” April, 1905, and published by an association to promote the 
higher edueation of werkingmen. 
Tat Derrets iv TrapE Union LEApErRsuIP. 
Nation (London), Apr. 15, 1922, p. 80-81. 
Discusses the need of education of the workers and particularly the need of special training in 
economics, finance, and administration on the part of trade-union officers. 


_| Over 60 trade union colleges and other workers’ educational experiments were carried on ‘by labor 
"ginizationsin the United States during the winter ef 1921-22. A directory of these schenisis being com- 
piled by the Workers’ Education Bureau of America, 465 West Twenty-third Street, New Yerk City. 
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GLEASON, ARTHUR. 
Workers’ education. 
New Republic, Apr. 20, 1921, v. 26: 235-237. 


GoupsTone, F. W. 
Labor and continued education. A lecture given in the Department of ini usi;ia) 


chester, University press, 1920. 16 p. 
Also printed in ‘“‘ Labor and Industry,’’ Manchester, 1920, p. 131-146. 


Haupane, Viscount. 
Education of the adult worker. 
Forum, Oct., 1921, v. 66: 282-287. 


~—— Education and democracy. Manchester, Cooperative union Itd., 1920 

On the need of knowledge of a high order, widely diffused, in the interpretation a: 

of the economic and social problems of to-day. 

Hay, Wri11am F. 

Education and the working class. Published by the Liverpool and |) 
Council for independent working-class education. Liverpool, Speirs an 
Gledsdale, ltd., printers, 1920. 24 p. 

** A concise statement of the ground on which the appeal for support from labor ory: 
in aid of a system of independent working-class education is based.’’—Foreword. 
Hopson, Joun A. 

Thoughts on working-class education. 
(In Workers’ educational association. W. E. A. yearbook, 1918, ) 


Hlorwit, Herserr W. 
Education of the adult worker. 
Nation, May 10, 1919, v. 108: 738-739. 


Kanpet, I. L. 

Adult education to play part in world’s remaking. Movement to furnish 

ing for older workers more advanced in Europe than in United States. | ni, 
sities and labor unions. 

New York Evening Post, Mar. 26, 1921, p. 13. 


Kenoe, WiriusaM F. 

The value of workers’ education. 

(dn National conference on workers’ education in the U. 8. Procee:lings 
1921, p. 63-64.) 


Lovee, Sir Outver. 

Work and life. An address to a conference of the Birmingham Worker: 
tional association, Sept. 29, 1906. London, H. Marshall & Son, 190s. 5p 
ee from Contemporary Review, Dec., 1906. 

** Education of adults,” p. 5-8. 

McMiLtan, MARGARET. | 
What is democratic education. London, Wightman & Co., ltd. [n. d.| 
Isaued by the Workers’ educational association. 


Macravisu, J. M. ; 

Education in its relation to labor and industry. Address with a repo 

discussion which followed. [Oxford, 1919.] 15 p. 

Paper read at summer session of Employers and employed August 15, 1919, Birming)\.im, wnce 

the auspices of the Industrial league and council. 

~— The education of class-conscious workers. [n.d.] 4p. 

Reprinted from ‘‘Justice‘’ organ of the International ladies’ garment workers’ 
Workers’ education bureau of America. 

—— What labor wants from education. [London] The Workers’ education: 

tion, 1916. 10 p. 

‘«Mr. Mactavish has put into the pamphlet what his experience as a workingman |: 

believe the working class want from education.””—Pref. 

Issued for the purpose of stimulating discussion on the subject by labor groups. 

Man, Henri pe. 

Labor’s challenge to education. 

New Republic, Mar. 2, 1921, v. 26: 16-18. 

Includes summary of development in various countries. 
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administration, College of technology, Manchester, December, 191) \{,. 
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WORKER’S EDUCATION. 


MANSBRIDGE, ALBERT. 
Adult education in the world. 
Ways and Means, London, Nov. 15, 1919, p. 147-148. 
Objects and aims of the World Association for Adult Education. 


Maurer, James H. 
The pressing need of labor education. 
(In National conference on workers’ education in the U. S. 
1921, p. 75-78.) 
— Why labor schools and colleges. 
Life and Labor, Oct., 1921, v. 11: 227-230. 


Proceedings 


—— Labor education. 
(In Pennsylvania. Federation of Labor. Proceedings, 1920, p. 53-55). 


MumrorpD, LEwis. 
Reeducating the worker. 
Survey, Jan. 7, 1922, v. 47: 567-569. 
PANGBURN, WEAVER. 
The worker’s leisure and his individuality. 
American Journal of Sociology, Jan., 1922, v. 27: 433-441. 


Paut,EpEN and CEDAR Paut. 
Proletcult, by Eden and Cedar Paul. New York, Thomas Seltzer. 1921. 159 p. 
Includes brief account of rise and growth of working class education but isin the 


main a brief for 
proletarian culture, based upon the conception of the class struggle. 


—— Independent working class education; thoughts and suggestions. 


get . London 
workers’ socialist federation, 1918. 31 p. 


Rival philosophies of working-class education. 
Highway (London), May, 1922, p. 121-122. 
See also editorialin reply to criticisms of W. E. A.in same issue, p. 120. 


Preps LEAGUE, London. 
Whatis independent working class education? London, Plebs league. [n d] Mp 


PowELL, J.C. 
Education, its scope and meaning. An address delivered at the inaugural meet- 
ing of the Stowmarket W. E. A. London, Workers’ educational association 
1919? ll p. 


RanpDALL, H. K. 
Why ‘“‘workers’ education ’’? 
New Republic, Nov. 16, 1921, v. 28: 351. 


Satutsky, J. B. 
Class consciousness as a factor in labor education. 
(In National conference on workers’ education in U.S. Proceedings, 1921, 
p. 122-125.) 


ScuticaTerR, N.C. : 
Culture and the working mzn. 
Educational Review, Dec. 1917, v. 54: 503-508. 


SCHLOSSBERG, JOSEPH. 
The labor union as an educator. 
(In National conference on workers’ education in U.S. Proceedings, 1921, 
p. 70-74.) ‘ 


STERLING, HENRY. ; 

Labor’s attitude to education. 

School and Society, Aug. 2, 1919, v. 10: 128-132. 
—— New world and the demand that it will make upon public education; organized 
labor. 
(Jn National education association. Proceedings, 1919, p. 60-64.) 
TANNENBAUM, FRANK. 

The labor movement; its conservative functions and social consequences, by 
Frank Tannenbaum. New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1921, 
259 p. 

“‘ Labor and education’’: p. 238-248. 
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Trave Union EpucaTIONAL INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 


Report on educational facilities of trade unionists, by a committee of enquir 
up at a conference representative of national trade 1 unions held in Lond 


October 16, 1920. London, The committee, 1921. 


Discussion of the aims and methods of workers’ education. 


Warsasse, J. P. 


Training for the service of the workers. 


Justice, Dec. 


23, 1921, p. 10; Jan. 6, 1922, p. 10 


Report of lecture given at Workers’ university, Dec. 10, 1921. 


Yeax er, B. A. 


Universities and the people. 


Contemporary Review, Oct. 1921, v. 120: 516-524. 


ANDERSON, 


A reading list of books on social and labor problems for workers’ classes. 
for the Workers’ educ ational bureau of America by Frank and Rachel An: 
New York, 1921. 


METHODS OF TEACHING—COURSES—TEXTBOOKS. 


7p. 


Reprinted from Library Journal, Sept. 15, 1921. 


BLANSHARD, PAvt. 


Popularizing workers’ education. 


(In National conference on workers’ education in the U.S. 


1921, p. 109-112.) 
By the director of Rochester labor college. 


Brier bibliography of books on economics and labor topics for use in the wo: 
education movement. 


Life and Labor, Oct., 1921, v. 11: 238. 


Bupisn, Jacos M. 
Mass education. 


Survey, June 25, 1921, v. 46: 441-442. 


**The curriculum for mass education must therefore include: the fundamentals 
sciences and the laws of evolution; the social sciences and cultural elements.’”’ 


—— Methods of mass education. 
Survey, Sept. 16, 1921, v. 46: 678-679 


CANNON, Josepn D. 


The place of the filfa in labor education. 


(Jn National conference on workers’ education in the U. S. 
1921, p. 67-70.) 


By the director of Labor Film Service, N. Y. 


Cove, G. D. H. 


The British labor movement. 


Labor research department, 1920. 30 p. 


CopennAvVER, J. R. 
What subjec ts of study are of most practical value to the poneere? 
(In National conference on workers’ education in the U. 
1921, p. 81-82.) 
Craik, Wu W. 
Outlines of the history of the modern British working class movement. 
Printed by the Cooperative printing society limited [1917?] 120 p. 
Articles were written to serve as a textbook for the students of the National Unio: 


men classes at Labor college, London. 


Croserave, L. M. 


Methods of pedagogy in workers’ education. 


(Jn National conference on workers’ education in the U.S 


1921, p. 100-102.) 


Dana. H. W. 1 


The teucher and workers’ educatien. 


186 


conference on workers’ education in the U. 
1921, p. 98-99.) 
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DanreLs, Dr. MARGARET, 
Psychology and workers’ education. 
* (In National conference on workers’ education in the U. 8. Pro eedings, 
1921, p. 117-118.) 


Doveitas, Pau H. 
Searching after truth with labor. 
Life and Labor, Oct., 1921, v. 11: 236-238. 
Includes brief bibliography of books on economics and labor topics for use in the workers’ educa- 
tion movement. 
ENGEL BERNARD. 
The education the workers want. 
(In National conference on workers’ education in the U. S. Pro eedings, 
1921, p. 83-84.) 
On the subjects of study of most practical value to the workers. 


ErsTEIN, ABRAHAM. 
Suggestions on starting classes and interesting students. 
(In Gleason, Arthur. Workers’ education. Rev. ed. New York, 
p- 64-67.) 
Fes, HERBERT. 
Economics in the British workers’ educational association. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Feb., 1920, v. 34: 366-872. 


FicHANDLER, ALEXANDER. 
How labor classes operate. 
Labor Age, April, 1922, p. 3-5. 


Review of methods used and results obtained. 


—— How to teach a class of workers. 
(In National conference on workers’ education in the U. 8. Proceedings, 
1921, p. 119-122.) 


GLEASON, ARTHUR. 

Workers’ education. Rev. ed.: American experiments (with a few foreign 
examples). New York, Bureau of industrial research, 1921. 87 p. 

‘*Methods, teachers, textbooks’’: p. 10-17, 
‘*Reading list in the soeia! sciences ’”’: p, 84-85. 
Great Brrrain. Ministry of reconstruction. Adult education committee. 

Final report. . . London, H. M. Stationery off., 1919. 409 p. (Cmd. 321 
R= ps discussion of methods and standards of instruction, courses of study, organization of 
classes. 

Henpuiey, C. J. 

Obstacles in the way of labor education. 

(In National conference on workers’ education 1n the U. 8. Proceedings. 
1921, p. 102-108.) 


lasorn CoLrteGEe CURRICULA. 
Survey, Apr. 17, 1920, v. 44: 114. 
Lez, ALGERNON. 
Methods of mass education. 
(In National conference on workers’ education in the U. 8. Proceedings, 
1921, p. 112-116.) 
By the educational director of the Rand school of social science. 


Mirerern, Broavvs. 
Helping workers to think. 
Educational Review, May, 1921, v. 61: 389-398. 


~— What can the workers’ teacher expect of his students? 
(In National conference on workers’ education in the U. 8S. Proceedings, 
1921, p. 125-129.) 


Sweeney, CHartes P. 
Adult working class education in Great Britain and the United States (a study 
of recent developments). 
Washington, Govt. print. off., 1920 101 p. (Bulletin of U. S. Bureau ‘of 
Labor Statistics, No. 271.) 
Includes discussion of organization and management of classes, subjects of study, teachers 
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Workers’ EpucatTionat Association or Sourn AUSTRALIA. 
Economic, political and social studies, nos. 1-5. Adelaide, Workers’ edu. 
association of South Australia. 


No.1. Democracy and freedom, by Elton Mayo; no. 2. The new social order, by Meredit}) \ 
no. 3. History of trade unionism in Australia, by J. T. Sutcliffe; no. 4. Marx and modern th 
G. V. Portus; no. 5. Modern economic history with special reference to Australia, b y H. Hi 


PERIODICALS. 


Tue Hicuway. A monthly journal of education for the people. Published | 
Workers’ educational association, 16 Harpur St., London, W. C. 1. 
Contains notes of workers’ education movement in various countries. 


Justice, Official organ of the International ladies’ garment workers’ union. N, 
City, 3 W. 16th Street. 


Issued weekly. One page is devoted to educational activities of the union. 


Tue Press. Published by the Plebs League, lla, Penywern Rd., Earl's 
London, 8. W. 5. 


Issued monthly. 


Wor.p Association ror Aputt Epucation, 13 John St., Adelphi, London, \ 
Bulletin no. 1— London, July, 1919- 
This association Was founded in March, 1919, to assist the establishment or development 


of the world of movements and institutions for prematng adult education. The bullet 
quarterly, contains a survey of some particular aspect of adult education or of its develo) 


given country. Bulletin no. 1 contains an account of the inauguration of the World association fo 


adult educ: ‘ion. 
AUSTRALIA, CANADA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 


[Adult education in the British doininions. ] 
(In Gt. Brit. Ministry of Reconstruction. 


Final report of adult edi 
committee, 1919, p. 359.) 


_ ATKINSON, MEREDITH. 


The movement in Australia. 
The Highway (London), Cct. 1917, v. 10: 3-4. 


Bacu, THERESA. 
Recent progress of education in Australia and New Zealand. 
(In U. 8. Bureau of Education. Biennial survey of education, 191 
Washington, 1921. p. 175-192.) 


Includes brief statement regarding workers’ tutorial classes. 


Maclver, R. M. u 
The Workers’ educational association in Canada. 
Canada Labour Gazette, Feb., 1919, v. 19: 140-142. 
Includes text of constitution of Workers’ educational association of Toronto and district. 


MANSBRIDGE, ALBERT. 
The universities and labor; an educational adventure in England and her o 
dominions. 
Atlantic Monthly, Aug., 1919, v. 124: 275-282. 


Sutcurre, J. T. 
A history of trade unionism in Australia. 
226 p. (W. E. A. series no. 3.) 


Workers’ EpucaTionaAt AssociaTION oF SoutH Austra, Adelaide. 


This association is publishing a series of text-books on economic, social and political pr 
use in tutorial classes. 


Melbourne, Macmillan and (o 


BELGIUM. 
BEeLGiAN Workers’ EpvucatTron. 


(In Gleason, A. Workers’ education, Rev. ed. New York, Burea 


industrial research, 1921, p. 76.) . 


A LaBor UNIVERsITy IN BeELorum. 
Survey, Aug. 1, 1921, v. 46: 561. 


Locuner, Louis P. 
. —- labor schools train workers to rule. 
ew York Call, Apr. 8, 1921, p. 5. 
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WORKER’S EDUCATION. 


Yan, HENRI DE. 
How Belgian labor is educating itself. 
Survey, Sept. 1, 1920, v. 44: 667-670. 


DENMARE. 


EpucATIONAL WORK OF THE TRADE UNIONS IN DENMARK. 
Report of the “‘Samvirkende Fagforbund i Danmark.”’ 
International Trade Union Movement (Amsterdam), Jan.—Feb., 1922, p. 47-50. 
Article summarized in Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva). March 31, 1922, p. 52-53. 


EvropEAN COLLEGE ror WORKINGMEN. 
Outlook, May 12, 1920, v. 125: 62. 
On the establishment of the International people’s college near Copenhagen. 


fansomE, Martius. 
Workers’ high schools. 
Survey, Dec. 3, 1921, v. 47: 371-372. 


HeatH, Miss A. C. 
Danish high schools (Folkehojskoler). 
(In Workers’ educational association. W.E. A. Yearbook, 1918, p. 217-219.) 


HeatanD, MARTIN. 
The Danish people’s high school, including a general account of the educational 
system of Denmark. Washington, Govt. print. off., 1915. 182 p. (U.S. Bureau 
of Education. Bulletin, 1915, No. 45.) 
Bibliography on people’s high schools, p. 176-178. 


INTERNATIONAL PEOPLE’S COLLEGE. 
Daily Intelligence (Geneva), Aug. 2, 1921, p. 25-26. 


Marnrasen, S. A. 
The International people’s college. 
Survey, May 6, 1922, p. 216-217. 
PeopLe’s Higw ScHoois In DENMARK. 
(In Fox, G.M. When labor goes to school. New York, 1920, p. 15-16.) 


FRANCE. 
(Adult education in France. ] 
(In Gt. Brit. Minisiry of Reconstruction. Final report of adult education 
committee, 1919, p. 364-365.) 


Bouvier, JEANNE. 
Where traditions retard development. 
Life and Labor, Oct., 1921, v. 11: 234-235. 


Wortp Association ror ApDuLT Epucation. 
Adult education in France, etc. London, 1920. 32 p. (dts Bulletin IV.) 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


(Adult education in Austria and Germany. ] 
(In Gt. Brit. Ministry of Reconstruction. Final report of adult education com- 
mittee, 1919, p. 367-369.) 


Auuison, Brent D. 
Labor education in Germany. 
Survey, Oct. 8, 1921, v. 47: 55-56. 
Brief description of the workers’ education movement in Germany, the different schools established, 
and the organization of the new Academy of Labor at Frankfort. 


Knot, ALEXANDER. 
The educational work of the German trade unions. 
International trade union movement (Amsterdam), Jan.—Feb., 1922, p. 36-42. 
For a summary of this article, see p. 199 of this number of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW.) 


A Lason Cotnece at Franxrort QO. M. 
Daily Intelligence (Geneva), May 23, 1921, v..2: 448. 
Opened se 2, 1921, in cooperation with Frankfort university. Receives subsidies from municipal 
and State authorities but will be mainly supported by trade unions. Some 70 students, mostly trade- 
union Officials, were enrolled for the 1922 session. 
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Pucxetr, H. W. 
Socialists in German education. 
Survey, Dec. 3, 1921, v. 47: 369-370. 


Wortp Association ror Avutr Epucation. 
Adult education in Austria. London, 1921. 24 p. (Jts Bulletin X.) 


Sketches the origin and activities of the dijlerent organizations for adult education in Ay 
People’s education association (Volksbildwngsver ein), the Central library association (Ver; 
Bibliothek), the People’s University ( Volksheim) of Vienna, University extension lectin: 
tamliche Unicersititekurse), Army education and the Urania societies. Includes also noi. W 
ference in Germany on the people’s high school movement. Bulletin XI of this associat ~ a 
an article on the new higher schools of Germany by Dr. Karl Brandi. 






(GREAT 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
CENTRAL LABOUR COLLEGE. 


(In Labour yearbook, 1919, London, 1919, p. 294-295.) 


Brief history of its establishment in 1909 as the result of the secession of certain stnder und t} 
unions supporting them from Ruskin college. Has the backing of the South Wales Mine: 


















ation, the National Umon of Railwaymen, and the Plebs League. tic 
Coxe, G. D. Hi. b) 
The education of labour. wh 
New Statesman, Mar. 11, 1922, v. 18: 641-642. eit 
R 
—— Labour in the commonwealth; a book for the younger generation. |ondoy 
Pelican press, 1919? 223 p. (The new commonwealth books. ) ad 
a The chapters on labor and education and proletarianism discuss the differences bet w: W ({Parh 
te i E. A. and the Plebs League and outline an educational policy for trade unions d 
q Je ‘ adi 
c —— Trade unionism and education. the 
i (Jn Workers’ educational association. W. E. A. yearbook, 1918, p. 370-37 . 
‘a Country VitaAce Institrwres. thi 
i Times (London) Educational Supplement. Oct. 16, 1919, p. 521 
4 IN, | 
ic Davies, Jfohn| Luewetyn, ed. . 7 2 
Jud The Workingmen’s college, 1854-1904; records of its history and its work for is 
fifty years, by members of the college. London, New York, Macmillan and 
co., ltd., 1904. 296 p. 
CONTENTsS.— Davies, J. L.: F. D. Maurice.—Ludlow, J. M.: The origin of the Work GREENW 
college.— Personal notes by two of the founders: I.J. Westlake: II. Lowes Dickinson.— Dic! L.: The 
Maurice’s funeral.—Dickinson, L.: Art-teaching in the college in its early days, [by] L. D mn e2: 
[and] J. J. Emslie.—Furnivall, F. J.: The social life of the college.—Roebuck, J.: Remunisceices of . 
an old student.— Litchfield, R. B.: A transition period.—Lucas, C. P.: George Tansley.— Avebury, an The 
Lord.: A former principal’s impressions.—Trevelyan, G. M.: Thecollege and the older univer-ities — 
Marks, R. H.: The college clubs.—Dicey, A. V.:_ The college as it is now.—Jacob, L.: The colleze to adul 
education.— Mure, R. J.: The new home of the college. | 
Diack, Wm. rs 
Scottish and Irish labour colleges. — Whi 
Scottish Review, Autumn, 1919, p. 381-405. | 
es 
Dosss, A. E. its' 
Education and social movements, 1700-1850. London, Longmans, Green & co wo 
1919. 257 p. - 
Includes account of development of workingmen’s colleges and institutes in Great Br 1 ap 
ARTLEY 
Fox, GBNEVIEVE M. ; . Wel 
When labor goes to school. A story of the Workers’ educational movement, by 
Genevieve M. Fox. New York, National board, Young Women’s ¢ /iristian | 
Associations, 1920. 30 p. . 
IGHE 
Furniss, H. SANDERSON. Bt 
University and the labour movement. ; 
English Review, Nov., 1919, p. 432-439. Ru 
Grorce, REvBEN. A Horrast 
Unconventional approaches to adult education. Our school among the /iills and Pleb 
hedges. London, National labour press, 1919, 8 p. ( 
Paper read at annual convention of the Workers’ educational association, Nottingham, °° Q 
1919. wi 
Cen 
GmtMAN, Freperick J. ; with edu 
The workers and education, a record of some present day experiments... “! ma: 


contributions by Arnold 3. Rowntree and Wm. Charles Braithwaite. oud, 
G. Allen and Unwin, ltd. [1916] 66 p. 
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(GLEASON, ARTHUR. 
Workers’ education in Great Britain. 
Survey, Nov. 13, 1920, v. 45: 253-254. 
Great Brrrain. Board of education. 
Special report on certain tutorial classes in connection with the Workers’ edu- 
cational association. Inspectors, Mr. J. W. Headlam, H. M. |. Professor L. T. 
Hobhouse ... [London, 1910] 1060p. (Speciai report, no. 2.) 


_— Ministry of reconstruction. 
Labor conditions and adult education. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1919. 
19 p. (Its Reconstruction problems 10.) 
A summary of the Interim report of the Committee on adult education on “‘ industrial and social 
conditions in relation to adult education.’’ 
_—— Adult education committee. 
Interim report . . . Industrial and social conditions in relation to adult educa- 
tion... London, H. M. Stationery off., 1918. 32p. (jParliament. Papers 
by command] Cd. 9107.) 

** The object of the interim report is to indicate briefly some changes ‘» industrial organization 
which are desirable in order that the widening intellectual interests of a growing number of our 
citizens may obtain fuller 7 oat of development.’’ 

Reprinted as Appendix B in U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 271. 

——— ——.. . . Fimal report . . . London, H. M. Stationery off., 1919. 409 p. 
({Parliament. Papers by command] Cmd. 321.) 

An exhaustive survey of all forms of adult education in Great Britain, with a section also on 
adult education abroad. Discusses also methods and standards, organization and finance, and 
the functions of universities, local anthorities, voluntary asseciations and the Statein relation to 
adult education. In the view of the Committee the desire for education among adults ‘‘ rests upon 
the twin principles of personal development and social service . . . Adult education wi!l clearly 
thrive only under conditions which allow of the fullest self-determination on the part of the students 
as regards the studies to be pursued, the choice of the teacher, and the organization of the class.’’ 

Gaeen, Goupre I. and M. Hayton. 
A working women’s college in England [Beckenham, Kent]. What it means 
from the student’s point of view. 

Association Monthly (N. Y.), Oct., 1921, p. 390. 


GreENWooD, ARTHUR. 
The education of the citizen, being a summary of the proposals of the Adult edu- 
cation committee. London, Workers’ educational association |1920]. 64 p. 


—— The relation of the Board of education, the universities and the local authorities 
toadult education. London, National labor press, 1919. 11 p. 
Paper read ‘at the annual convention of the Workers’ Educational Association, Nottingham, Oct. 
18, 1919. 
— What the British are doing. The Workers’ educational association and its work. 
Labor Age, Apr., 1922, p. 8-10. 
_ “Originally founded {in 1903} to promote the higher education of working people, it soon extended 
itsinterest to education in allits phases,and now the Workers’ educational association definitely 
works for the realization of a democratic system of education and full equality of opportunity for 
all. Itsidealis ‘‘a broad highway”’ of education whereon all may travel as far as their desires and 
capabilities may allow.’’ 
Hartiey, W. 
Welcome, Labor college! 
Waysand means, July 19, 1919, p. 61-62. 
Pilea for supply of labor’s needs in the way of learning. 


Hicner Epucatron ror Workinc Women. Toynbee Hall conference. 
Manchester Guardian, Jan. 16, 1922, p. 8. 
Repert of the conference held in London, Jan. 14, 1922, initiated by the governing council of 
Ruskin College. 
Horranm, J. F. 
Plebs League. 
(In Workers’ educational association. W. E. A. yearbook, 1918, p. 390-391.) 


Originally founded in 1908 by a group of students and ex-stueents of Ruskin College dissatisfied 
with the methods and curriculum of Ruskin, it gave its support after the strike at Ruskin to the 
Central Labor College (now the Labor College, London). It stands for independent werking class 
education ‘‘as a partisan effort to improve the position of labor in the present, and to assist ulti- 
mately in the abolition of wage slavery.’’ 
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MANSBRIDGE, ALBERT. 

An adventure in working-class education, being the story of the Workers’ edi, 
tional association, 1903-1915 . . . with 13 illustrations London, New York 
[ete Longmans, Green, and co., 1920. 73 p. 

Bibliography: p. 72-73. 
—— Education and the working classes, 
Contemporary Review, June, 1918, p. 685-694. 


—— The universities and labor; an educational adventure in England and her oy ¢y. 
seas dominions. 
Atlantic Monthly, Aug., 1919, v. 124: 275-282. 


—— University tutorial classes; a study in the development of higher ed)catio, 
among working men and women. London, New York [etc.] Longmans, Circo, 
and co., 1913. 197 p. 

Chapter VI on ‘‘ Students and tutors’’ reprinted as Appendix A of U.S. Bureau of Labor statis. 
tics Bulletin No. 271. . 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION. 

Report of National conference on educational reconstruction. Held at __. 
estminster . . . May 3d, 1917. London, Workers’ educational asso jatioy, 
1917. 75 p. 


Nortu STAFFORDSHIRE MINERS’ HiegHer Epucation Movement. 
(In Workers’ educational association. W.E. A. yearbook, 1918, p. 380-387 


Oxrorp AND Workine Crass Epvucation: Being the report of a joint committee of 
universit and working class representatives on the relation of the universi'y tv the 
higher education of workpeople. Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1908. 171 )). 

Contains s tions for study and reading lists. 

CONTENTs.—Educational movements particularly affecting workpeople.—The Univer-:'y and 
colleges of Oxford; their purpose, history, and endowments.—The Oxford university extension 
movement.—The demand made by workpeople for university education.—The establisiiment of 
tutorialclasses beyond the limits of the university.—The admission of workpeople to (xf rd.—The 
after career of the working class students.—Summary of recommendations.—A ppendices. 

Parry, Reotnarp Sr. Joun, ed. 

Cambridge essays on adult education. Cambridge, The University press, 120. 
230 p. 

CoNTENTs.—Introduction, by R. St. J. Parry.—The e and meaning of adult education, 
by D. H.S. Cranage.—Historical survey, by A. =. ‘Debbe.—Oreemisation. by A. E. Mans 
bridge.—Democracy and adult education, by J. H. B. Masterman.—Labor and adult education, 
by A. Greenwood.— Women and adult education, by Mrs. H. Davies.—The University exten- 
sion movement, by Alice Thompson.—The Suteriel class movement, by W. G. Constable.—A stu- 
dent’s experience, by A. Cobham.—Index. : 

Paut, Even and Cedar. 

Proletcult. New York, Thomas Seltzer, 1921. 159 p. 
“The Plebs league and The Central labor college,’’ p. 53-63. 


RELATION OF INDUSTRIAL AND SoctaL ConpiT1ons To Aputr Epucation. 
Monrtsiy Lasor Review, Nov. 1918, p. 63-70. 
cP ofinterim report of the Committee on adult education of the British Ministry of 
reconstruction. 


Ruskin COLLEGE. 
(In Labor year book, 1919. London, 1919, p. 293-294.) 


St. Pamie’s Serruement Epvucation anp Economics Researcu Sociery, S/i/- 
field, Eng. The equipment of the workers; an inquiry, by the St. Philip’s settle- 
ment education and economics research society, into the adequacy of the adult 
manual workers for the disch of their responsibilities as heads of howseholds, 
producers, and citizens. London, G. Allen * Unwin, ltd. [1919] 334 p 


SHADWELL, ARTHUR. 
The revolutionary movement in Great Britain . . . reprinted from the /imes 
with additions . . . preface by W. A. Appleton . . . London, G. [ichards, 
ltd., 1921. 62p. 
‘Labour colleges and South Wales,” p. 40-60. 
Samira, Sam. 
Ruskin college, Oxford. | 
(In Workers’ educational association. W.E. A. yearbook, 1918, p. »>>-»Y)) 
History of the founding of the college, its organization and work. 
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Workers’ Epucarionat Association. The W. E. A. education yearbook 
London, The Workers’ educational association; Boston, New York, Ginn 4 
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SoLLY, HENRY. P ° ° ° 
Workingmen’s social clubs and educational institutes. London, The Working- 


s edur 4. ‘ ] 
men’s clubs and institute union, 1867. 320 p. 


ew Y ( tk 


Srarr, MARK. 
Working class education. I. Britain. 
Labour Monthly (London) Jan. 1922, v. 2: 53-57. 


SweENEY, CHARLES ParricK. 
Adult working class education in Great Britain and the United States (a study 
of recent developments) Augyst, 1920. Washington, Govt. print. off., 1920. 
101 p. (Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 271.) 
Includes an account of the activities of the Workers’ Educational Association, Ruskin College, 
Central Labour College and Plebs League. The interim report of the Adult Education Committee 
of the British Ministry of Reconstruction on industria] and social conditions in relation to adult 
education is reprinted as Appendix B. 


Tempte, C. W. 
Presidential address [on the aims, methods, and accomplishments of the Workers’ 
educational association]. London, Workers’ educational association, 1920? 7 p. 
Given at annual convention of Workers’ educational association, Nottingham, Oct. 18, 1919. 


TrapE Unrton Epucation INQquiIrRY COMMITTEE. 

Report on educational facilities for trade unionists, by a committee of inquiry 
set up at a conference representative of national trade unions held in London 
on October 16, 1920. London, The committee [1921]. 35 p. (Caledonian 
pamphlet No. 2.) 

Includes discussion of the aims and methods of workers’ education and recommends for special 
consideration the scheme adopted by the Iron and Steel trades confederation (Workers’ educa- 
tional trade union committee). Appendices: I. The education ofrural trade unionists. I]. Edu- 
cational facilities for seafarers. III. Educational] facilities for women trade unionists. IV. The 
Labour College and the Plebs League. V. Ruskin College, Oxford. VI. The Scottish Labour 
College. VIL. The Workers’ educational association. 


Workers’ EpucaTion IN GREAT BriTAIN. 
International Labour Review (Geneva), Nov., 1921, p. 153-170. 
An account of the history and activities of the Workers’ educational association, Ruskin College, ‘ 
Labour College, Morley College and the other general working people’s colleges, the adult education 


work of residential settlements like Toynbee Hall, the tutorial classes. Includes text of recom- 
mendations of the Trades-union education inquiry committee. 


Workers’ Epvucationat Assocration (16 Harpur St., London, W. C. 1). 


tion Annual report and statement of accounts. London, 1903-1921. 
A aie J. M. Mactavish, General secretary. 

. Eighteenth annual report for year ending May 31, 1921 (sce Aug., 1921, number of ‘‘Highway”’), 
records 317 branches with 2,896 affiliated societies and 23,880 individual members; 6,820 students 
were in attendance at 293 tutorial classes. 

—— The choice before the nation. Some amendments to the Education bill. 
London, Workers’ educational association, 1918. 32 p. 
— Education in rural England. The extension of the Workers’ educational associ- 

a ation in country districts. [n.d.] 4p. (Jts Leaflet no. 7.) 

—— Educational reconstruction; being the recommendations of the Workers’ edu- 
cational association to the Reconstruction committee. London, The Workers’ 
educational association [1916?] 11 p. 
Chef Recommendation printed also in W. E. A. yearbook, 1918, p. 341-349. 
5 settle — Rural reconstruction. Interim report of the Adult rural education subcom- 
e adult mittee adopted by the Central council, Workers’ educational association, July, 1918. 
sholde. London, published by the Committee, 1918. 8 p. 
—— Tutorial classes. London, Workers’ educational association. [n.d.] 4p. 
. —— The Workers’ educational association: its aims and ideals. Whatis the W. E. A.? 
imes 


jondon, Printed at the Wm. Morris press. [n.d.] 16 p. 

‘Its aim is to articulate the educational aspirations of labour, to represent them to the proper 
authorities, to stimulate into activity, when it exists, the organization through which they can be 
satisfied, to create it when it does not . . . The best known part of the work which it has already 
accomplished has probably been to establish the system of liberal education for adult workers 

both men and women, which has attained some celebrity under the name of the University tutorial 
class movement.”’ 


em The Workers’ educational association: its methods and organization. London, 
Pub. by the Central Book Room for the Workers’ educational association, 1919. 4 p. 


hards, 
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Workers’ Epucarionat Association. The W. E. A. education yearbook 
London, The Workers’ educational association; Boston, New York, Ginn 4 
1918. 


Contains full account of organization and teaching methods of the W. E. A. and of other 


ments for adult education in Great Britain with notes on education in other countries. 
contributions by S. G. Hobson, G. D. H. Cole, H. G. Wells, and others. 
—— Workers’ educational association. 
(In Labour yearbook, 1919. London, 1919, p. 291-293.) 


Workers’ EpucaTIonat ASSOCIATION IN VILLAGES. 
Land-worker (London) Apr. 15, 1920, p. 2. 


Tae WorkKINGMEN’s CLUB AND InstrruTE UNION. 
(In Labour yearbook, 1919. London, 1919, p. 296-298.) 


THE WorKINGMEN’sS COLLEGE MaGazine. v. 1-3; Jan., 1859-Jan., 1862. | 
bridge [etc.], Macmillan & Co., 1859-62. 3 v. Monthly. 


Tae Worxkmemen’s Cottece, Crowndale Road, London, N. W. 


(In Labour yearbook, 1919. London, 1919. p. 295-296.) 
Founded 1854 by F. D. Maurice, Ruskin, Kingsley, and others. 


Wortp Association ror Aputt Epucation, 
British imstitute of adult education, ete. London, 1921. 24 p. (Jis Bulletin 


LX 


—— Adult education in Wales, etc. London, 1921. 24 p. (Its Bulletin \J| 


Includes also brief statement on Holland and of a conference on India. 


ITALY. 
[Adult education in Italy.] 


(Jn Great Britain Ministry of reconstruction. Final report of adult educa 


commitice, 1919. p. 365-366.) 
CASARTELLI-CABRINI, LAURA, 


Education and emigration. 
Life and Labour, Oct., 1921, v. 11 : 252-254. 


PROGRAM OF THE TRADE Union Scuootn oF THE GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF |.A 1): 
Daily Intelligence (Geneva), May 20, 1921, p. 6-7. 
From Battaglie Sindacali, Apr. 30, 1921. 


Workers’ Epvucation rn ITALY. 
International Labour Review (Geneva), July—Aug. 1921, p. 205-215. 


History of the early schools, the trade-union school of the General Confederation of 1 abhor, the 
courses established by the Catholic unions and the school of social education of the city of Rom 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
‘ARLBERG, FRIGGA. 
Building the inner life of Sweden’s youth. 
Life and Labor, Oct., 1921, v. 11: 246-247. 
HrrpMan, GUNNAR. 
Workers’ education overseas. The Swedish W. E. A. 
Highway (London), Sept., 1921, p. 208-209. 
“ Arbetarnas Bildningsférbund” was started in 1912. 
Ksetsspere, Mrs. Brerzy. 
Educational activities among workers of Norway. 
Life and Labor, Oct., 1921, v. 11: 239-240. 


Wor.tp ASsocIiATION FOR ApULT EpUCATION. 


UR 


Adult education in Norway. Adult education; an incident from Swede: . 


London [1920]. 24 p. (dts Bulletin III.) 


UNITED STATES. 


[Adult education in the U. 8.] . 
(In Gt. Brit. Ministry of reconstruction. Final report of adult education 
mittee, 1919, p. 359-364. ) 


Aputt Worxkine Ciass Epucation in THE Unirep States. Washington, \ 
print. off., 1921. 
Reprinted from MONTHLY Lazor REVIEW, June, 1921, p. 155-192. 
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CARLTON, FRANK T. 
Organized labor in American history. New York, Appleton, 1920. 
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\mERICAN FEDERATION of LaABor. 
teport of the committee on schools under union auspices. 


(In American Federation of Labor. Proceedings 39th convention, 1919, p. 
135-144.) 
Includes description of the classes conducted by the I, L. G. W. U. in New York City and 
Philadelphia, the classes organized in Chicago by the Women’s Trade Union League, the Boston 
Trade Union College, and the classes in Los Angeles. The committee recommended that central 
labor bodies, through securing representation on boards of education and through the presentation 
of a popular demand for increased facilities for adult education, make every effort to obtain from 
the public schools liberalty conducted classes in subjects of interest to the workers and offered at 
such times and places as would make them available to workers; if cooperation with the schools 
could not be secured trade unions should organize their own classes. 
A plan for promoting workers’ education is being developed by a joint conference committee of 
the A. F. of L. and the Workers’ Education Bureau of America. 
AnpeRsON, F. and R. 
( Libraries and labor education. 
Library Journal, May 1, 1921, v. 46: 399-340. 
Bearp, CHARLES A. 
Workers’ education. New York, 1921. 1'p. 
Reprinted from New Republic, Nov. 9, 1921, for Workers’ education bureau of America 
BLANSHARD, PAUL. 
tin 1X The Rochester labor college. 
) (In National conference on workers’ education in U. 8. Proceedings, 1921, 
abe p. 17-20.) 
The Rochester labor college is the educational department of the Amalgamated clothing workers. 
Boston TRADE UNION COLLEGE. 
School and Society, Apr. 12, 1919, v. 9: 443-444. 
ss Bropuy, JOHN. 
Miners’ problems and workers’ education. 
(In National conference on workers’ education in U. 8. Proceedings, 1921, 
p. 65-67.) 
BrovenaM, H. B. * 
ABOU! The new Brookwood. 
(In National conference on workers’ education in U.S. Proceedings, 1921, 
p- 51-53.) 
Browne, Wautpo R. 
What’s what in the labor movement. New York, Huebsch, 1921. 578 p. 
ee “Working class education”: p. 566-568. 
- Contains also brief accounts of Workers’ university, Workers’ College of Seattle, Boston Trade 
_ Union College, etc. 
Byrn Mawr CoLtitece. Swmmer school for women workers in industry. 
Summer school for women workers in industry to be held at Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, June 15 to August 10,1921. {Philadelphia ?, 1921.| 
16 p. 
Circular descriptive of plan, scholarships, courses of instruction. 
— Summer school for women workers in industry. [Analysis of the students.] [1921.] 
61., typewritten. 
—— List of instructors and tutors. 51., typewritten. of 
Bryn Mawr Summer ScHoor ror Workinc Women. 
New Republic, May 18, 1921, v. 26: 337-338. 
Bupisn, J. M. 
Education and culture within reach of our workers. 
len .. Fur worker (New York), Sept., 1919, p. 8-10. 
On the work of the United labor education committee. 
—— United labor education committee. 
(In National conference on workers’ education in U.S. Proceedings, 1921, 
1 - p. 11-15.) 
— United labor education committee. 
Govt (In American labor yearbook, 1919-1920, p. 203-204.) 


— and Grorce Sou.e. 
The new unionism in the clothing industry. New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe, 1920. 344 p. 
— VIII is descriptive of the educational work of the labor organizations in the needle 
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CARLTON, FRANK T. 
Organized labor in American history. New York, Appleton, 1920. 313 p. 
The free school and the wage earner, p. 62-77. 


Cuicaco TRADE UNION COLLEGE. 
School and Society, Nov. 1, 1919, v. 10: 516. 


Ciark, Evans. 
Workers’ education. 
Nation, Dec. 7, 1921, v. 113: 671-673. 
Review of three reports on workers’ education. 


Conn, Fannta M. 
An American workers’ university. 
Highway (London), March, 1921, v. 13: 101-102; May, 1921, v. 13: 125-j0¢. 
Extracts from articles printed in ‘‘Justice.” 


—— The educational work of the International ladies’ garment workers’ wnion 
Report submitted to the Conference of the Workers’ educational bureau of America. 
April 2, 1921, by Fannia M. Cohn... New York, International ladies’ garient Th 
workers’ union, Educational department [1921]. 12 p. : 


Printed also in the Proceedings of the Conference, p. 39-49. 
Summarized in MontHLy Lasor REVIEW, Sept., 1921, p. 667-668. 


—— Educational work of the International ladies’ garment workers’ union. FRIEDLA 

(In American labor yearbook, 1919-1920, p. 204-206.) Wor 
Consumers’ Leacure or New York. , 

Bulletin, March, 1922, v. 1, no. 3. Funk, ] 


Contains articles on the Summer school for women in industry, at Bryn Mawr College, and on My 


Brookwood, the residential workers’ college at Katonah, N. Y. 

Dana, H. W. L. (LEASO) 
Boston labor college. 

Socialist Review, Dec., 1919, v. 8: 27. 


—— Boston trade union college. 
(Jn American labor yearbook, 1919-1920, p. 206.) 


Davipson, THOMAS. 
The education of the wage earners; a contribution toward the solution of the 
educational problem of democracy ... ed. with an introductory chapter by 
Charles M. Bakewell. Boston, aN [etc.} Ginn & co. [1904] iv, 247 p. 


“This volume tells how a few lectures that the late Thomas Davidson delivered before the wage 
earners in the East Side of New York upon the problems which the nineteenth century hands 
on to the twentieth led to the formation of a class in history and social science, and how this rap- 


idly developed into an incipient ‘ Breadwinners’ college’ ’’.—Preface. 
Durant, Wit. Gorr, M 
The Labor temple school. Broo 
New Republic, Oct. 12, 1921, p. 192. ‘ 
Epvucation ror WorKERS. GOLDEN, 
Survey, Jan. 17, 1920, v. 43: 437. The 
Brief review of work of trade union colleges of Boston and Chicago and the educationa! work , 
of the I. L. G. W. U. Geapens 
Erstein, ABRAHAM. The 


The educational department of the Pennsylvania State federation of lalor 
(Jn National conference on workers’ education in the U.S. Proceedings, 


( 


1921, p. 30-33.) | 

—— The replies to the questionnaire on workers’ education in the U.S. GRUMMA 
(In National conference on workers’ education in U. 8. Proceedings, !|'-!, The 

p. 133-141.) : 

Evans, ERNESTINE. Hate, M 
Workers’ education in the U. 8. The ' 


Labour Monthly (London), Jan. 1922, v. 2: 57-63. 


Feis, Herperr. 
Workers educational movement in the United States. 
School and Society, Sept. 10, 1921, v. 14: 144-149. 


Discusses some of the difficulties in way of cooperation between colleges and univers!> © 
workers’ education movement. 
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FicHANDLER, ALEXANDER. 
Labor education. 
Survey, Jan. 8, 1921, v. 45: 542-643. 


— Workers’ education: why and what. 
Socialist Review, Apr.-May 1921, v. 10: 49-50. 


FirzpATRICK, Epwarp A. 
Adult education. Madison, Wis., State board of education, 1921. 40 p. 
(Wisconsin educational horizon, v. 4, no. 2, pt. 2.) 
“Incipient educational movement among workingmen’’: p. 20-29. 
Fox, GENEVIEVE May. 
When labor goes to school. A story of the Workers’ educational movement. 
New York, National board, Young Women’s Christian Association, 1920. 
30 p. 


Includes brief account of movement in U. 8. 


erica, 


FRANKFURTER, ESTELLE. 


rinent The Trade union college of Boston. 
(In National conference on workers’ education in U.S. Proceedings, 1921, 
p. 15-17.) 
FrRiepLAND, L. S. 
Workers’ university of the International ladies garment workers’ union. 
School and Society, March 20, 1920, v. 11: 348-350. 
FuNK, BERTHA. 
- My eight weeks at Bryn Mawr. 
athe Life and Labor, Oct. 1921, p. 247-250. 
GLEASON, ARTHUR. 
Workers’ education, Rev. ed.; American experiments (with a few foreign ex- 
amples). (June 25,1921.) New York, Bureau of industrial research [c1921], 
87 p. . 
“U.S. Directory”: 81-83. ' 
— Workers’ educational bureau. 
€ the Survey, Apr. 9, 1921, v. 46: 42. 
il¢ 
er by Giuck, Evsre. 


— 


The educational work of Local 25 of the International ladies’ garment workers’ 


A 


e union. 
ds (In National conference on workers’ education in U. 8. Proceedings, 1921, 
" p. 49-51.) 


Gorr, MARY. 
Brookwood, a workers’ college. 
Justice, Apr. 14, 1922, p. 8. 


GoLpEN, Cuinton S. 
The workers educate themselves. Value of movement to American labor. 
Labor Age, Apr. 1922, p. 1-2. 


Gompers, SAMUEL. 
The American labor movement and labor education. 
(In National conference on workers’ education in U.S. Proceedings, 1921, 
p. 7-8.) 
Reprinted from the Federationist, Sept. 1921. 
GrumMaN, Anne 8S. 


The Bryn Mawr experiment. 
Association Monthly, Oct. 1921, p. 391-393. 
Hate, Mrs. Anna R. 
lhe Trade-union college of Greater New York. 
(In National conference on workers’ education in U. 8. Proceedings, 1921, 
p. 20-22.) 
Classes are limited to native-born English-speaking workingmen. 
Henry, ALICE. 


Educational work of the National women’s trade-union league. 
Life and Labor, Oct. 1921, v. 11: 241-242. 
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Hewes, Amy. 
New wine in old bottles. 
Survey, Dec. 3, 1921, v. 47: 372-373. 
Issued also as a reprint by the Workers Educational Bureau of America under tit), 
Bryn Mawr summer school for women workers.” 
Huu, R. T. 
Workers’ Education: some experiments and a conference. 
School and Society, Feb. 25, 1922, v. 15: 225-228. 


Hopaen, Maroarer T. 
Workers’ education. 
Vassar quarterly, Nov. 1920, p. 25-28. 
Brief sketch of movement in United States. 


INTERNATIONAL LaApres’ GARMENT WorKERS’ Union. Educational depart 
(31 Union Square, New York.) 






OLIVER 


Announcement of courses given in Workers’ university, Washington , Lal 
High school... Unity centers and extension division. 5th session, |) 
1922. Commencing November, 1921. New York, 1921. 16 p. = 
AL 
Labor IN Quest or Beauty. m Wo 
Survey, May 3, 1919, v. 42: 199. 
On the Art, labor, and science conference organized by the United labor conference eommitte PorTER 
Lasor Untons Form Conieae 1n Rocuester. [Amalgamated clothing work« Sen 
Advance, Nov. 25, 1921, p. 3. a 
Ler, ALGERNON. ; 
Rand school of social science. — 
(In American labor yearbook, 1919-1920, p. 206-208.) Sch 
LAaBor CoLiece at Nation’s CapiTan. — 
Labor (Washington, D. C.), Oct. 18, 1919, v. 1: 1. 
LaBor Union CoLieces. , 
Educational review, May 1921, v. 61: 446-449. — Ne 
Lusin, Davin. wome 
Let there be light; the story of a workingmen’s club, its search for the catses 0 Pres 
poverty and social inequality, its discussions and its plan for the amelioratiou oi se 
existing evils. New York, G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1900. 526 p. act \ 
McGratn, Parricx J. "Y 
The trade union college of Pittsburgh. — 
(In National conference on workers’ education in U.S. Proceedings, |!)2!, oe The 
p. 23-25. ) of 
Martiy. Mrs. Bertua H. 
The Rand school of social science. ’ 
(In National conference on workers’ education in U. 8S. Proceedings, !!21, SHAPER 
P. 25-27.) Wor 
May, F. Stacy. : 5 
Amherst classes for workers. SHELDO! 
(Jn National conference on workers’ education in U.S. Proceedings, 1°°1, The 
p. 33-36.) 19 
Describes the classes for workers in Springfield and Holyoke, Mass., conducted by \! SILVERM 
college in cooperation with the central labor unions. Wor 
—— Workers’ education at Amherst. 
Survey, Sept. 16, 1921, v. 46: 675-676. 
Mitier, Frrepa S. 
Trade union college of Philadelphia. nia . Stopp at 
(In National conference on workers’ education in U. 8. Proceedings, !921, Bost 
p. 28-30.) 
Miter, Spencer, Jr. — Lat 
American beginnings. Early demands of the workers for education. ‘ 
Labor Age, Apr., 1922, p. 6. — Wh 
m e 
mores, E. C. . Tred 
orkingman’s college. 
School and Society, May 26, 1917, v. 5: 606-608. 
[ 1288] 
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Murson, I. , , 
Brookwood college. [Katonah, N. Y.] 
New Majority, Nov. 15, 1921, p. 8. 


NaTloNAL CONFERENCE ON Workers’ EpucaTIon rn THE Untrep States. Jst New 
York, 1921. 

Workers’ education in the United States; report of proceedings first National 
conference on workers’ education in the United States. New York city, 
Workers’ education bureau of America, 1921. 144 p. (Workers’ education 
bureau, series, no. 1.) 

A second conference was held in New York, April 22-23, 1922. Reported by Spencer Miller, 
jr., in Survey, May 6, 1922, p. 221-222. 
NarronAL WOMEN’S TrapE Union Leacue or America. School for active workers 
in the labor movement. 
_, . Preliminary report. 1914. Chicago [1914] [8] p. 
Ouver, E. L. 
Labor’s first resident college [Brookwood, Katonah, New York] 
Life and Labor, Oct., 1921. v. 11:250-252. 
Puuurs, D. E. 

Workingman’s university. 

Educational Review, Nov., 1918. v. 55: 228-237. 
PorTERFIELD, ALLEN W. 
Sending grown-ups to school. Bryn Mawr’s summer session for factory women is 
another triumph for the idea of adult education. c 
New York Evening Post, Feb. 21, 1922, p. 8. 
Resent Lasor Coutece at Kartonan, N. Y. 
School and Society, Apr. 9, 1921, v. 13: 486-437. 
Rosins, MARGARET Dreter. 
Educational plans of the National women’s trade union league . . 
Reprinted from Life and Labor, June, 1914. Chicago [1914] [8] p. 
On the League’s training school for women organizers. 
— Need of a national training school for women organizers . . . Chicago, National 
women’s trade union league, 1913. 
Presidential address to the 4th biennial convention, National women’s trade 
union league. 
Ryan, W. CARSON, JR. 
Bryn Mawr open doors to students from industry. 
New York Evening Post, Apr. 16, 1921, p. 13. 
SatutskKY, J. B. 

The labor education program and activities of the Amalgamated clothing workers 

of America. 
(In National conference on workers’ education in U. 8. Proceedings, 1921, 
p- 54-60.) 
Suarer, RoBert. 
Working people’s education. 
North American Review, Dec., 1921, v. 214: 786-794. 
SHELDON, WALTER L. 

The wage-earners’ self culture clubs of St. Louis. Philadelphia, 8. B. Weston, 

1900. p. 39-78. 
MLVERMAN, HaRRtert. 

Workers’ university of Cleveland. 

(In National conference on workers’ education in U. 8S. Proceedings, 1921, 
p. 36-39.) 

Backed by International ladies’ garment workers’ union. 

Sropparp, Winuam L. 

Boston trade union college. 

Nation, Aug. 30, 1919, v. 109: 298-300. 

~— Labor goes to college. 
Independent, May 10, 1919, v. 98: 216. 

~— What the workers want to know. The objects and methods of the labor college 

movement. 
Industrial Management, Mar. 1, 1921, v. 61: 208-210. 


Includes brief account of the movement in U. S. 
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Sweeney, CHares P. 
Adult working class education in Great Britain and the United States (a sti, of 
recent developments) August, 1920. Washington, Govt. print. off. jj» 

101 p. (Bulletin of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 271.) ; 


Includes accounts of Workers’ university (New York City), United labor education commis. 
Boston trade union college, Trade union college of Washington, D. C., and Rand schoo! {.; . 
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TraDE Union CoLiece [Boston]. 
Survey, Apr. 19, 1919, v. 42: 113-114. 


TRADE UNION COLLEGE. 
Review of Reviews, Oct., 1919, v. 60: 441-442. 


Unirep States Bureau or Epvucation. 


The problem of adult education in Passaic, New Jersey. re Mrs. Alice B trial t 
Fernandez. Washington, Govt. print. off., 1920. 26 p. (U.S. Bureau of for life 
education. Bulletin, 1920, no. 4) school: 
Witt American Lasor Have To Epvucate Itsetr? How ascore or more of workers to $3,¢ 
classes and trade union colleges are starting a new movement for higher ody. One 
cation. ships i 
New York Evening Post, Oct. 29, 1921, p. 13. ne wont 
Workers’ Epvucation, a symposium. Reprinted from the Shipbuilders’ News and techni: 
‘ Navy Yafd employe, rooklyn, N. Y., for September, 1919, by the Industria] The 
committee of the department of research of the Young women’s ( |vristiay 
association. New York, 1919. 15 p. the rec 
CONTENTs.—The Boston trade union college, by H. W. L. Dana.—The New schoo! for sovia! ating ; 
research, by Charles A. Beard.—The United labor education committee, by J. M. Bucdish.—The d d 
Workers’ university, by Juliet Stuart Poyntz.—Labor and education, by Frank Tanien)aum— al é 
Workers’ education and the Young Women’s Christian Association, by ery L. Cady. ing, in 
Workers’ Epucation Bureau or America. (465 W. 23d Street, New York City) decora 
I. Constitution of the Workers’ education bureau of America. I1. Report and ning, | 
recommendations of organizing committee. == » 
(In National conference on workers’ education in U. 8. Proceedings, 1921, 
p. 142-144.) 
For officers elected at 1922 conference, see Survey, May 6, 1922, p. 122. 
: Workers’ Epucartion. 
H New Republic, Oct. 12, 1921, p. 173-174. RO 
a Brief survey of movement in U. 8. ] 
Le WorKMEN’s COLLEGES. ¢ 
= School and society, Aug. 20, 1921, v. 14: 95-96. respeci 
5 s 
OTHER COUNTRIES. masses 
Pi Epucation or Work Pror.e. consid 
4 Daily Intelligence (Geneva), Aug. 2, 1921, p. 27. fosterii 
Extracts from Japanese papers. Edu 
EstaBLISHMENT OF AN INsTITUTE For Workers’ Epucation. for she 
Daily Intelligence (Geneva), Dec. 20, 1921, p. 18-19. unions 
The Rodosha Kyoiku Kyokai (Institute for workers’ education) was established in Tokio in June, the me 
1921. Asa first step toward carrying out theaims of the Institute a labor school, Nihon Rodo Gakho, 
the first organized school for workers in Japan wasopened in September, 1921, with 160 pupils. The the fac 
Institute is om a journal Rodo Gaku Ho, the first issue of which, dated October 20, pivesaa h 
account of the formation of the Institute and plans for the work. een Vv 
Wor.p Association ror Aputr Epucartion. enacter 


Adult education in China, the World association second annual report, et 
London, 1921. 32 p. (Jts Bulletin No. VIII.) - 


—— Adult education in Czechoslovakia. The university of the desert, etc. | ondon, 
1920. 24p. (Jts Bulletin No. VI.) 


—— Adult education in Spain. .. London [1920] 24 p. (Jts Bulletin No. \.) 


We 
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Scholarships For Industrial Teachers in New York.' 


WENTY-FIVE scholarships are offered by the New York State 
T University to qualified trade and technically trained persons 
who wish to fit themselves to become vocational teachers. 
Those who are appointed to such scholarships are to receive at least 
$1,000 in 10 equal installments during one school year. It will be 
necessary for those holding scholarships to attend for 10 months the 
industrial teacher training department of the State Normal School at 
Buffalo. Upon satisfactorily completing the required resident indus- 
trial teacher course of one year scholarship Sabdies will be licensed 
for life to teach their particular occupations in the State’s vocational 
schools. ‘The present salaries of vocational teachers run from $1,800 
to $3,500 a year. 

One of the principal requirements for applicants for these scholar- 
ships is a successful all-round experience for a minimum of five years 
in work not under the grade of journeyman in a trade, industrial, or 
technical occupation. 

The scholarships for 1922 will be assigned to persons who have had 
the requisite experience in electrical construction, repairing, and oper- 
ating ; res pint work; automobile repairing; machine drafting 
and designing; architectural drafting and designing; baking; print- 
ing, including presswork and composition; bricklaying; painting and 
decorating; carpentry; and textile working, including weaving, spin- 
ning, knitting, and dyeing. 
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Educational Work of the German Trade-Unions.’ 
Pe De the first day of the existence of the German Free (Social- 


Democratic) Trade-Unions their work has been of an educational 

character—educational in the best sense of the word and in two 
respects. The trade-unions have awakened among the working 
masses the desire for intellectual development, and they have spent 
considerable sums in order to satisfy this desire, thereby creating and 
fostering newer and higher needs. 

“ducational work in the general sense of the word was the action 
for shortening the hours of labor, an aim which the German trade- 
unions have always kept well in the foreground. They have made 
the most bitter struggles for obtaining a shorter working day, and 
the fact must not be Tost sight of that the eight-hour day had iitead y 
been won by the trade-unions in Germany before it was legally 
enacted by the legislature of the new Republic. 


The Trade-Union Press. 


WE COME now to the special educational work of the German 

trade-unions: From the very beginning they utilized for this 
purpose their journals, which formed the intellectual bond uniting 
the workers within the trade-unions. So long as the number o 


ondon, 








American Labor World, New York, April, 1922, P: 33. 
th From an article by Alexander Knoll, secretary of the General Federation of German Trade-Unions, in 
“te International Trade-Union Movement, Amsterdam, January-February, 1922. ‘ 
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organized workers did not exceed a féw thousand it was, of eo pc. 
utterly impossible for each trade-union organization to have a spo¢,) 
journal of its own. Thus we see that in 1874 under the manage); 
of York ‘The Unien”’ was founded as the representative organ o/ q)) 
the trade-unions then existing in Germany. | 
The majority of the trade-unions were swept away by the an:j- 
socialist law of 1878, and with them the first beginnings of the traclo- 
union press. When, however, despite the existenee of the antisoc ia) \; 
law, the trade-union movement was started again on a larger seule. 
its journals also reappeared. Since that time the trade-union pres 
has developed and expanded steadily in proportion to the growth ani 
expansion of the trade-unions themselves. Practically every jrado- 
union organization—even those whose membership did not quite 
reach 1,000—founded a journal of its own, which obviously oftoy 
absorbed a considerable portion of the revenues of the union. [y 
this connection it should be stated that as a rule the union journa! 
was supplied to the members free of charge. The priniers, howeyer 
have at all times formed an exception to this rule; the members of 
their union have always had to pay for their own journal, notwith- 
standing the fact that up to the time of the war they relatively had 
to pay the highest membership fees. The result, however, was (hat 
not all orgamized printers were regular subseribers of the journal of 
their union. 
ing the peried 1890-1906 the number ofunions which published 
an, official journal increased from 45 to 66. Since the year 1900 there 
has been no change in the latter figure. In 1919 there were only two 
small unions which did not issue a journal of their own. Since then 
these two have been merged in larger organizations. The develop- 
ment of the German trade-union press can be still more clearly realized 
if we look at the following amounts expended for that purpose in tle 
various years: 


Marks.* Marks. 
_ See a SDELEED A BBEL. 5 wonseranceinn- ---- 2, 446, 468 
BEES 54 dNnT tan kc éhore I Oe on. oo oon anon 4,177,911 
PI A leh et ee ean 3, 831, 012 
ee A. id. Si UA wos 1, 504, 009 | 1898-1919. ............. 49, 377, 088 


In the year 1919 the German trade-union press had a total circula- 
tion of 7,476,150. The Metal Workers’ Journal had the largest cir- 
culation of any single journal (1,533,000). Fight. journals had a 
circulation of less than 10,000; the smallest. cireulation was 2,500. 

In addition to these journals of the individual trade-unicns, men- 
tien should alse be made of the efforts in the publishing field which 
the executive committee of the General Federation of German Trade- 
Unions has been making since 1892, the year of the foundation of 
this federation. Since that year the Korrespondenzblatt has been 
issued by that organization as its official journal, and since 1915 als» 
the Trade-Union Women’s Journal. This year the Works Councils 
Journal has been added. For some weeks past there has also been 

aring a ‘‘ News letter” for the use of the district committecs 0! 
he Genaeal Federation. The Korrespondenzblatt is held in liih 
repute even outside the ranks of the ized workers as being the 
best statistical and economic source on trade-unionisi. 


* Mark at par = 23.8 cents. 
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Of late a number of trade-unions have been issuimg journals dealing 
with special subjects, im addition to their official organs. According 
to the statistics for 1919, there appeared altogether 16 such special 
organs. The German Woodworkers’ Union alone ee three 
such journals, the Fachblatt fir Holzarbeiter, which is a technical 
journal for woodworkers, a journal for female members of the union, 
and a third journal for the apprentices in the woodworking trade, 
Special journals for apprentices and young members of the trade 
are also issued by several other unions, in addition to journals 
or special supplements dealing with technical questions connected 
with their respective occupations. That, however, is far froi being 
an exhaustive account of the literature which the trade-unions at 
resent possess and which has been produced in days gone by. 

Almost all the unions have begun to publish comprehensive annual 
reports and yearbooks. In addition to ou. pe reports on activities, 
these publications contain many a standard article on socialistic or 
socio-political questions, and also many documents of fundamental 
importance in scientific research. Furthermore, many unions have 
published quite a number of monographs dealing with the various 
aspects of their special sphere; these also have become a source of 
injormation for the purpose of social research. All of these works 
are not, of course, of equal scientific value, although among them 
are several that have stood in every respect the test of criticism by 
experts of that particular branch. It must be mentioned in this 
connection that with one exception these historical writings are not 
the work of professional writers; they are the work of leading trade- 
unionists. 

Educational Courses. 


IE German trade-unions have, however, also devoted their atten- 
tion, and with success, to other spheres of educational activity. 
The trainmg of new trade-union leaders did not keep pace with the 
growth and development of the trade-union movement. Therefore 
it became necessary 15 years ago to establish special courses for the 
training of such persons. The first courses of this kind were started 
in 1906 in Berlin, at the headquarters of the General Federation of 
German Trade-Unions. With the exception of bookkeeping, statis- 
ties, and other special branches, the courses were given by experienced 
trade-union leaders, sociologists, and economists. The following 
syllabus for the trade-union courses for the year 1907 will give the 
best idea of the scope of these courses: 


1. Kiistory and theory of the German trade-union movement: 12 lectures, 6 debating 
evenings. 
. The rival trade-unions in Germany: 10 lectures, 4 debating evenings. 
The trade-union movement abroad: 10 lectures, 5 debating evenings. 
. Insurance legislation: 8 lectures, 5 debating evenings. 
. Protection of labor: 12 lectures, 3 debating evenings. 

Wage  Joomeenes in industry: 10 lectures, 4 debating evenings. 
Political economy: a course of 27 lectures. 
. Cartels and employers’ associations: 15 lectures. 
9. Introduction to statistics: 5 lectures. 
10. Trade-union literature: 6 lectures. 
a Pa cing and finance: 12 Spaperen. 

. Criminal! jurisprudence: 12 lectures. 
13. Industrial hygiene: 12 lectures. 
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In addition to these specifically trade-union courses the necessity 
of establishing special courses for “labor secretaries” soon presented 
itself. Labor secretariats in Germany are bureaus in which workers 
and salaried employees can obtain information concerning all ies. 
tions relating to labor laws, social insurance, and also general |aws 
especially civil law. In these bureaus, established by the trade. 
unions, organized workers and employees receive information and 
often legal aid free of charge; unorganized workers must in most 
cases pay a small fee. The secretaries in charge of these bureays 
have, as a rule, sprung from the working class. Binoe the revolution 
these secretaries receive in many instances special allowances from 
ae funds. The course of instruction for the labor secretaries has 

een restricted to subjects connected with the work of the secretariats. 

As will be readily understood the war was responsible for the sus- 
pension of all this educational work of the German trade-unions. 

The revolution brought the German trade-unions an enormous 
increase in membership. Before the war the maximum membersh; 
of the Free (Social-Democratic) Trade-Unions was 2,500,000: since 
the revolution its membership has increased to about 8,000,000, 
The educational institutions of the trade-unions, seriously weakened 
by the war, were not equal to the task of dealing adequately with 
such an influx of members, most of whom had never been organized 
before and to whom even the elementary principles of the trade- 
union movement were unfamiliar. This circumstance is very largely 
responsible for the fact that at that stage certain tendencies made 
themselves felt in the trade-unions, directly opposed to the real 
nature and task of the movement. The German trade-unions are, 
however, well on the way towards overcoming these anti-trade- 
union tendencies. They created the machinery necessary to train 
the new trade-unionists in the principles of trade-unionism. 

One of the first measures taken in this connection was to establish 
on a broader basis the trade-union courses already referred to. On 
the recommendation of the executive committee of the general 
federation, the annual trade-union congress held at Nuremberg 
decided that in all towns with a population of 50,000 and over, 
courses for works council members should be organized. ‘The 
expenditure for teachers’ fees, etc., was to be detrayed out of funds 
of the general federation while all other expenses were to be paid 
out of local funds. The syllabi for these courses have been radically 
simplified. ‘These courses unfortunately have not yet been utilized 


to their full extent. There are many causes for this. One cause 
is undoubtedly the lack of suitable teachers among trade-unicnists, 
many of the former leaders now being engaged upon Government 
and civil-service work. Another part of the trade-union leaders are 
so much overburdened with work as a consequence of the large 
increase in membership of their unions that they can not — 
act as teachers in addition to their other duties. On the other hand, 


the courses for works council members opened in all indusirial 
centers are almost everywhere well sounded: 

The works councils act has in many cases confronted the German 
workers with entirely new problems. However much this law has 
been reviled and however justified may be the complaints about its 
imperfections, it nevertheless offers the working classes a greab 
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many opportunities, which, however, can not be utilized to their 
jll extent for the simple reason that the workers do not possess a 
aificient knowledge of economic questions. If, therefore, the works 
suncils act were to have nothing else to its credit beyond having 
envinced the working classes of the necessity of making themselves 
thoroughly familiar with the various-problems of economic life, this 
in itself would be a success worthy of recognition. In support of 
iis assertion there is given below the syllabus which the trade- 
ynion council of Frankfort on the Main has drawn up for its courses 
for works council members: 

Introduction to social economy: 2 lectures. 

Nature and function of industrial enterprise: 1 lecture. 

The function of capital in industrial enterprise: 2 lectures. 

Foreign exchange: 1 lecture. 

The question of housing in connection with industrial enterprise: 1 lecture. 
Bookkeeping and balance sheets: 5 lectures. 

(Coal: 1 lecture. 

(Commerce: 2 lectures. 

(ost accounting and statistics in industrial enterprise: 1 lecture. 

Patent law and trade-marks: 1 lecture. 

Industrial enterprise and its place in economic life: 1 lecture. 


Some of the subjects included in this syllabus are most closely 
ennected with the restoration of the economic life of Germany. — 

By virtue of the position which the trade-unions have now attained 
in German political life, they have succeeded in inducing the authori- 
ties to interest themselves in those tasks and problems which concern 
the State to at least the same extent as the trade-unions. The first < 
siccess achieved in this respect is that the Economic Institute of 
the University of Minster (Westphalia) has started special courses 
fr trade-union officers, who in turn are to act as teachers in con- 
nection with the courses for works council members. We have here 
therefore a sort of training school for trade-union teachers. Each 
wurse lasts six weeks. The students receive their instruction gratis. 
books and other requisites are also supplied free of charge. The 
bard and lodging of the students is paid by the trade-unions of 
rhich they are members. 
Almost at the same time a university was founded at Frankfort 
the Main which has opened permanent university courses for 
okers. At the present time these courses are attended by 75 
e-union members belonging to various trade-union central 
vanizations. Of these, more than 50 belong to the General Federa- 
oof German Trade-Unions. It was originally intended that these 
urses Should be of two years’ duration. In view of the enormous 
pense, however, it was agreed that for the present they should be of 
mewhat shorter duration. In this case also the expenses for board 
d lodging of students are borne by the trade-unions. Effort will 
‘made to give the students as complete a university training as 

ible within the prescribed time, especially in economic subjects. 
A further scheme of the Prussian Government to establish schools 
economies for the training of specialists in economic subjects has 

to be abandoned for the present because the trade-unions are not 
4 position to supply further facilities to students; they first want 
await the results from the institutions already in existence. 
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Conclusion. 


WHEN we come to survey the various phases of the work aceoy. 

lished by the German trade-unions in the domain of ec) 
it will be realized that they have tackled a huge task an 
overcome enormous difficulties and obstacles. They had to 
with the simplest and most primitive resources. The editing ay, 

ublishing of all trade-union journals had originally to be don 

y the president of the union or by one of its few other offi 
addition to their other work. In almost all cases there 
money to pay those who contributed articles for publication. 
gradually and by slow degrees was it possible to appoint one mem! 
of the union staff to do the editorial work. Later on various (pace- 
unions saw their way to appoint a special editorial staff. Severs 
of them have so far succeeded that they have now the seryiccs » 
quite extensive editorial staffs. 

There is.to-day scarcely a trade-union journal whieh duc 
exercise a certain amount of influence in its trade, not only b) 
of the masses it represents, but also by virtue of its contents 

In addition to the activities referred to above, the trade-nion 
have also done some pioneer work in the domain of purely inte!|ectus 
culture. The task of. imparting to their readers a knowledge of social 
and economic questions is, of course, part and parcel of the essentia! 
nature of their work. But many a German workman has also made 
his first. acquaintance with the literature of his own country, as well 
as with the classics of other lands, in the columns of his trade-union 
journal, and many a modern writer who has had to struggle ayainsi 
prejudice and intellectual laziness before gaining the recognition he 
deserved has become known to the masses through the trade-union 
press. A by no means unimportant factor which induced the trace- 
union press to give more attention to literature was the considera- 
tien that in addition to the ordinary “dry” subjects of trade-union 
life something had to be done to meet the taste of their woman readers. 
This new departure was amply rewarded. Among the German 
working classes of to-day we often meet with a highly developed \it- 
erary understanding, as well as a keen artistic sense and tempers 
ment. The credit of this belongs to the political labor press as weil 
as to that of the trade-unions. 


_ Educational work is also encouraged by the various trade-unions 
in many other ways. When one regards the workmen’s festiy ites, 
entertamments, etc., of former years from an artistic point o! Vie 


and compares them with what is being done in this direction ai the 
present tame, one is often very agreeably surprised, although, unior- 
tunately, the same level of excellence is not always attained in ul! 
parts oO the country. Especial] in the large towns, where as 2 rue 
there is plenty of opportunity for getting up performances 0! rea! 
artistic value, the trade-unions very often provide their men.els 
with model entertainments. Whereas formerly they were obliged 
consider their limited means when o izing their entertainments, 
festivities, ete., they can at present ord to spend some money lor 
such purposes. Such outlay, however, is also amply rewarded, though 
the ts can not always be expressed in terms of marks ani })lc!- 
nigs. It helps to raise the cultural level of a whole people. 
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Let us, however, leave this idealistic side of the question out of 
count for the moment and come back to the practical questions of 
the present. 

Without the German trade-unions and their practical educational 
and cultural work west and central Europe would have been ruined 
beyond all recovery by the antidemocratic wave of Bolshevism from 
Mose Ww. 

It is the German trade-unions which, by their arduous efforts, 
involving great sacrifices and extending over several decades, have 
inspired the working classes of Germany with a real sense for practical 
polities and have educated them to be a democracy which is really 
constructive and can look to the future. 

That is the reward of the educational work of the German trade- 
unions. 





Education for Young [Trade-Unionists in England. 


circles during the past few months in a scheme made operative 

in various parts of yp gee. by the National Alliance of Em- 
ployers and Employed for educating young trade-unionists in eco- 
nomic theory.’ 

Under direction from alliance headquarters in London a committee composed of 
employers and representative trade-unionists in equal numbers gets in touch with 
its local university or, in the absence of a university, the highest education authority 
inthe district. In cooperation with these authorities a class for young trade-unionists 
is started, half the number of students being nominated by trade-union branches 
ad half by employers subscribing to the scheme and members of the local alliance 
educational committee. 


It is believed that through the more discriminating knowledge 
which the younger workers will acquire of economic principles better 
relations will be developed between employers and employed. 


‘Progress, Londen, April-June, 1922, p. 12. 


(setaaee. daring} interest has been aroused in British industrial 
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presen t. 

That 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. wae 
the emp 
ay 7 : That 
Proceedings of Thirty-ninth Annual Convention of Illinois Federation fia diate st 
of Labor. compete 

cational 
President’s Recommendations. union we 
irect 
T THE thirty-ninth annual convention of the Illinois Federation or | 
A of Labor, held at Aurora, October 17-22, 1921, the following Mii of North 
were some of the adopted recommendations of the president: Direct 
For the nationalization or common ownership of the oe pars 1es of BM drafted | 
the United States." That 1 
For the renewal of the indorsement of the cooperativé movement, MM, plan fe 
“‘as represented by the Central States Wholesale Cooperative Society ledgi 
and as promulgated by the American Federation of Labor.”’ Favori 
That measures be taken for establishing daily labor newspapers. uemplo: 
That the Federation see that teachers are organized. (Cal ing 
That steps be taken for preventing, if possible, the operation of i wllect e 
strike-breaking insurance corporations in Illinois. and oceu 
j Reque: 
Resolutions. and mea 
: ; movemer 
‘THE resolutions adopted by the congress included the following: 
Indorsing the plan providing that each affiliated union pay $1! per 

month to the national organization of the Farmer-Labor Party. THE re 
Favoring amendment of the United States civil service retire is Dl 
ment act so that retirement may be effective after 30 years’ civil Some of | 
service or after 30 years’ combined civil and military service withou That t] 
regard to age, auch retirement to be made effective upon the em That S 
ployee’s application therefor. - tions shal 
—— the Illinois Legislature to enact legislation providins That th 
for old-age pensions. the buildi 
That the Illinois Federation of Labor urge the United States by the St 
i, to pass a law for a court of appeals for post-oflice employee: It was: 
for the defense of their rights. be asked 
That the Governor of iinois be induced to appoint to the normal wonyicts 1 


school board of the State ‘an adequate representation of wag 
earners” in order to reform the “undemocratic and un-Americat 
methods by which these schools are operated.”’ ; 

Instructing the legislative committee of the Federation to endiivo 
to have the insurance feature requisite to carrying out the prov sion 
of the compensation law “owned, controlled, and operated !\ t! 
State of Illinois.” 


1 The of the committee on officers’ which was adopted, recommended the extension | 
this principle to include railroads and other public utilities. 
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That the Federation’s executive board be instructed to draft 
‘necessary and adequate amendments to the compensation law of 
a to render the law operative without serious delay as at 
resent. 

That the affiliated unions in the Chicago building trades initiate 
steps which, in their judgment, seem most likely to be effedtive to 
bring about unified action in such trades for the purpose of combating 
the employers’ open-shop movement. 

That the Federation urge cities, towns, and locals “to take imme- 
jiate steps either to induce their boards of education to provide 
empetent teachers, or to themselves conduct classes on any edu- 
cational subjects they believe of value to their own or to the trade- 
gion welfare.”’ 

Directing the Federation’s legislative committee to draft or have 
drafted a home-building association law similar or identical to that 
of North Dakota. 

Directing the Federation’s legislative committee to draft or have 
drafted laws creating a State-owned bank like that in North Dakota. 

That the Federation’s executive board be authorized to formulate 
plan for organizing a legal department. 

Pledieiier united support to railroad employees. 

Favoring the inauguration of a shorter working day to reduce 
unemployment. 

Calling upon affiliated central bodies and district councils to 
wllect complete and dependable data on unemployment, accidents, 
and occupational diseases. 

Requesting the central bodies to hold conferences to discuss ways 
ud means to relieve the unemployed and combat the open-shop 


movement. 
Report on Convict Labor. 


THE report of the Federation’s committee on convict labor, which 
is printed in full in the proceedings, was unanimously adopted. 

Some of the relief proposals made therein were: 

That the system of manufacturing for State use be continued. 

That State officials enforce the laws providing that State institu- 
tions shall purchase their supplies from the prisons in the State. 

That the State prison quarries be worked to full capacity and that 
the building of good roads be advanced, and the crushed stone supplied 
by the State. 

It was further recommended that the Federation’s executive board 
be asked to inquire into the feasibility of legislation under which 
wonvicts would be compensated ‘on a par with free labor.”’ 
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Trade-Umon Membership in Spain.’ 


HE membership of the General Umon of Workers (Unién Gey ¢rq) 
de Trabajadores) in Spain increased from 223,000 to 243 099 
during 1921. In addition several important federations |), 
decided to ome affiliated with the General Union. The | 
anizations included in the General Union are those of agricey:|))).| 
workers (61,327 members) and miners (53,846 members). Bui!:!)) 
workers, metal workers, and transport workers stand next in or). 
The General Union of Workers 1s affiliated to the Internat), 
Federation of Trade Unions at Amsterdam. 
For the last 10 years the Christian trade-union movemer: 
Spain has been steadily developing. At the end of 1921, it is cxi¢. 
ere were 96 women’s Christian trade-unions with a member-}:\)) | 


19,605. Am the successful organizations created by these winions 
are 23 mutual benefit societies, 14 cooperative societies, 27 Coiirses 
of vocational mstruction, 10 marriage endowment socicties, .:\( 
number of loan funds, ibraries, and holiday colonies. 


The wnions have been successful in securing for their mei!) 
reductions in working hours and wage increases, particularly i: the 
case of home workers. 











1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Feb. 3, 1922 (, 


Mar. 24, 1922 (pp. 16, 17). The data in the latter article are taken from Accién Catdlica de la Mujer. ; 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the Netherlands, 1921.! 
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Longshoremen’s Strike in Italian Ports.' 


of Italy, a labor organization in which most of the port 

workers of the country hold membership, declared a strike 
in all Italian ports to begin on the morning of March 18. This 
action was taken in sympathy with a strike that had previously 
broken out in the port of Regios as the result of the employment, in 
that port, of unemployed nonunion labor. 

While carried out in most of the ports of Italy this strike was 
particularly effective and serious in the port of Genoa. More than 
70 steamers with cargoes of merchandise were held up in that port 
by the strikes These included about 30 vessels with a coal cargo 
and 23 grain vessels. ‘Two American steamers were also among the 
vessels held up in Genoa by the strike. Owing to rumors that the 
Fascisti organization intended to furnish nonunion Jabor with a view 
to breaking the strike, local labor circles at Genoa made threats 
of a general strike in sympathy with the longshoremen’s strike. 
The financial losses caused by the strike, of course, assumed more 
formidable figures the longer the situation continued. 

The Government, which received telegrams from commercial 
interests in every port to intervene in this alarming situation, finally 
entered into negotiations with the National Federation of Long- 
shoremen and on March 29 the strike was declared at an end and the 
longshoremen were ordered by their organization to report for work 
on the morning of March 30. By the terms of the agreement reached 
the labor organizations in the various ports are to be permitted to 
determine who shall be employed in the respective branches of port 
work, nonunion labor being excluded unless first accepted by the 
competent union. The strike thus appears to have ended in a 
vietory for organized labor. 


ty MARCH 17, 1922, the National Federation of Longshoremen 





' From consular reports dated Mar. 28 and 31, 1922. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the Netherlands, 192].! 


CCORDING to preliminary statistics published by the ( entra] 
Bureau of Statistics at The Hague, strikes were less numeroys 
in the Netherlands in 1921 than in 1920, but they were of a more 

serious character than in 1920 in that they involved more workers 
The statistics report the following number of strikes and strikers jy 
the years 1919, 1920, and 1921: 











> Number of | Number of 
Year. strikes. | strikers. 
ME, Sdadddes wduas 6 55, 857 
| eT aah 47,027 
ta ah le ang: raat 289 | 48, 466 














The chief reason for the decrease in the number of strikes and 
increase in the number of strikers in 1921 as compared with 120) |ies 
in the fact that the larger number of strikes in 1920 represeniod 9 
more or less irregular movement among smaller organizations of 
workers for higher wages or better working conditions while in |‘)! 
the strikes represented more united action in resistance to a general 
movement of the employers to reduce wages. 

In the following table is shown in what proportion strikes in 1{)| 9, 
1920, and 1921 were due to various specified causes: 


DISTRIBUTION OF STRIKES, BY CAUSES, 1919, 1920, AND 1921. 








Per cent of strikes c 
specified cau 











Cause ae 
| 1919 1920 
- j — 
nono nse hnadntharetads ketersneapegesceo as: | 38.03; 33.33 23. 39 
ME UUNCNOCROE, OF WEGOBS iiss ck kk oldie cc cdeccccdcccccces . 69 3. 16 15, 81 
Other demands relating to wages... .... 2... ccc wc cece ccc ce ec cc ce cecccee! 19. 63 18, 05 7.15 
SCS 5. Soon, conc ccct ence tutes voce condepeceventcecs 16. 55 | 14.79 
MOORES COTE oi 5 oinin'e 0 6 9'5 43 505 Saiddbo nnd bb 0b 54000 -cgeec-cbecesene 2. 54 | 2. 36 78 
Reinstatement of discharged workers. .................------------e0-e0ee 2. 85 | 4. 44 6, 24 
IBGE ANT GUL O5 Loebec sks biccedbdduccbiiccdcliceswacddedecse’ 1. 92 | 3. 16 4 
ES TE Sy ey ee sees 5. 08 | 6. 80 
a. Ons scot eecceceitacaiecce rte post ecceGhaececceens 11. 32 | 11. 44 { 
aha i bie 0 dnd hb 5 0695 -. adbitidideldccdbbnbodeoddsesdensecdenes 1. 39 | 2. 47 8. 02 





In the point of number the building trades were responsible for the 
largest number of strikes, leading with 84, while workers in the food, 
beverage, and tobacco industries accounted for 34, wood, cork, and 
straw workers for 21, transportation workers for 21, workers in glass, 
china, stone, etc., for 20, commercial workers for 19, agricultural 
workers for 17, clothing workers for 15, and textile workers for |? 
strikes. In the point of number of workers involved the metal- 
working and Seubdinars trades led all others. c 
The result of the strikes, on the whole, was not very decisive ‘or 
only 28.73 per cent ended in favor of the strikers, 29.10 per cen! were 





1 Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, The Hague, Jan. 31, 1922, pp.52".° 1a 
consular report from Rotterdam dated Mar. 23, 1922. 
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compromised, 23.51 were failures from the workers’ point of view, 
while the rest were still undecided at the end of the year or the out- 
tral come was not known. 


rous The number of lockouts reached only 8 in 1921, as oe with 
nore 95 in 1920 and 27 in 1919. The number of workers locked out in 
ers, 1921 was 9,188, as against 19,437 in 1920. Of the 8 lockouts, 4 were 


$ in in the clothing trade, 3 in agriculture, and 1 in transportation. 





Labor Disputes in New Zealand, 1921. 


ATA regarding labor disturbances in the Dominion of New Zealand 
for the year 1921 are given in the following table taken from the 
New Zealand Monthly Abstract of Statistics for March, 1922, 


page $1; 









































and 
| Les INDUSTRIAL DISTURBANCES IN NEW ZEALAND FOR THE 12 MONTHS ENDING 
(| a DECEMBER 31, 1921, 
s of [Pound at par=$4.8665. ] 
| 92 | = = —— — — ———= 
eral — | Number | Number | 
ove . ao Total | Average | Approxi- 
Industry | ye ng a eg duration | duration | mace loss 
919, | ances. | cerned. | fected. | (44S). | (days). | in wages. 
ras ‘be | , at On 
| £ — 
 citterns than deakhecete coe 37 47 4,972 | 4594 12. 41 40, 332 
Shipping and cargo working.............- 23 47 4,704 1624 | 7.07 46, 321 
Metal works and engineering............. 1 2 22 13 | 13. 00 232 
Agricultural and pastoral..............+e. 1 1 2 I 1 10 
Meat freezing......+. pbeaReseosceeessicnss 5 5 569 134 2. 70 1,988 
WO0d MANUICHITC. 2. ccccccccccsccccceses 6 6 104 75 | 12. 50 1,492 
GOB AARMPRG Gls ov cccccccec ess ccc. cose 2 2 | 37 40 20. 00 80 
ho acc eccennde 1 1 | 17 3 3 16 
TUE WERE s ec cccccccccccccevcccsocs’ 1 1 | 6 2 2 6 
Total,.....0eeeeecccecccccceeseersceee 77 112; 10,433 | 769} | 9. 99 90, 477 
) te E 
4 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in April, 1922. 
By Hueu L. Kerwin, Drrecror or CoNcrLiaTION. 


HE. Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliation, 
exercised his good offices in connection with 17 labor dis;utes 
during April, 1922. These disputes affected a total of 

24,613 employees. The table followin rate the name and location 
of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen 
directly or indirectly affected. 

On May I, 1922, there were 29 strikes before the department for 
settlement and in addition 10 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 39. 



















LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES BUREADU OF LABOR THROUGH 
ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, APRIL, 1922. 




















| 

Company or industry and location. oaiaeee. 2 Cause of dispute. | _ 
Root-Blower Co., Connersville, Ind... | Controversy.| Employees. ..... Wage cut............| Ad 
Bricklayers and hod carriers, Terre | Strike....... Bricklayers. .....|..... Sidi Gites. 

Haute, Ind. 
Three mills, Weed Lumber Co., |..... do.......| Timber workers.| Hours............... Pe 

Weed, Calif. 
Plumbers and steamfitters, Cincin- |..... NS a nad Plumbers.......| Wage cut............ Ad 

nati, Ohio. 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper |..... do.......| Employees...... | Wage cut of 15 per 

Co., Nashua, N. H. | cent. 
Bakers Washington, D. C.-Alex- | Controversy.| Bakers.......... | Wage cut of 11 per 

andria, Va. | cent. 
Building trades, Champ ee See neon eee ee eee Wraee Gut............ 
——- trades, Urbana, Ill........../..... RR Ree ele id wd aA LS 
— . Clow & Sons, Coshocton, | Strike....... Molders......... Open shop........-. P 

0. 

Wolff’s Plant, Chambersburg, Pa....|....- CRE Bees te ihe Suis Increase asked....... Settled 
Doherty Silk Co., Paterson, N.J..... Controversy .| Silk workers. .... Mill closed. .........| Clos 
Garment workers, Cleveland, Ohio. ..|..... Go......-) Garment.|....... SS 
Toledo & Western Traction Co., | Strike....... Employees. ..... Increase requested . . 

Toledo, Ohio. 
Barron Bros., Chicago, Tll............!....- Oisczizi Cigar makers....| Wage cut............ 
Sheet-metal workers, Cham Re do.......| Metal workers...|..... ce ecce«ss- 
Paper makers, New York-New Eng- Controversy.| Paper makers...|..............-..-.--- 
Acme Pattern, Indianapolis, Ind. ....|..... do.......| Employees. ..... Closed shop. ...... . Ad 
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LA 2, DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LABOR THROUGH 
ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, APRIL, 1922—Concluded. 
W orkmen 
Date flected 
Company or industry and location. Terms of settlement. 
Begii Sadine Di- Indi 
ning. re ly 
t-Blower Co., Connersville, Ind..| Tota] 25 per cent ent........ Apr. 3 Apr. 2 60 0 
Br icklay ers and hed carriers, Terre | Bricklayers, 15-eent cut; hed | Apr. 5 | Apr. 20 44 37 
Haute, Ind. carriers, 5-cent cut. 
Se a Fe a Mar. 6 |. ; 744 256 
Weed, Calif. 
Plunbers aud steamfitters, Cincin- | Plumbers cut from $1 to 874 (: Jar l 210 100 
nati, Ohio. | cents per hour. 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper | Cut effective................ Apr. 3/|WMay 6 215 0 
(o., Nashua, N. 
Bakers. Washington, D. C—Alex- | Agreement renewed._....... Apr. li | May 4 630 0 
andria, Va. 
tes Building trades, Champaign, M_ S-cent cut, all crasts..........| Apr. 1| May 9 500 6 
Building trades, Urbana, IH. Swat’ Bea San aes pbs end do.. lo 0 
lames 8. Clow & So ns, C oshoc ton, AE A ge hs MORES a Apr. 19 34 300 
Ohio. | 
Wolff’s plant, Chambersburg, Pa.. . New force employed.........|...do alle ONS 410 0 
e Doherty Silk Co., Paterson, N. J At oe ae Apr. 18 |.. gies 700 0 
ad Garmeiit workers, Cleveland, Ohio..|............... ee Apr. 22 Bde” 5,000 0 
tee UES" EMCONGNS 400., 1. ccc cc ccc ccc ccccccce ’ . - 40. cateen ; 0 
vd. Toledo, Ohio. 
; Barron Bros., Ciicage, Til. ...........|. ae a a Ye eee Apr. 25 .- 38 5 
ib, Sheet-metal workers, Champaign, Pts shh beds Acddh dd hobuitostoe Apr. 7 $53) 3t 0 
en Paper makers, New York-New iing- |............................ Apr. 28 |... ..| 15,000 0 
' land . 
deme Pattern, Imdianapolis, Ind....| Clesed-shop plan abandoned.; Mar. 4 | Apr. 25 25 2 
| oo 
lor Gites 2... LULL Ol. =! 5 Fae bon [oe ee: 23,513 1,100 
ad 
I wil ate es PS eee ee Se Se ee eae ee rere ‘i i 
1 fam. 11, 1921. . 
A Report of Massachusetts Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, 1921. 


HE annual report! of the Massachusetts Board of Conciliation 
T and Arbitration for 1921 states that that body during the pe- 
ried covered exercised its conciliatory functions in 70 cases, 

the greater number of which were adjusted. 

There were 573 arbitration cases oo owes the board for action,-in- 
duding 12 which had been pending at the beginning of the year. 
Of these 573 cases 8 were mutually settled; decisions were reached 
n 133, and 23 joint petitions were either abandoned or withdrawn. 
At the end of the year covered by the repert 409 arbitration cases 
were pending, 389 of which concerned members of the Brockton 
Shoe Manufac turers’ Association and members of the Boot and Shoe 
Norke Ts’ union, the question at issue being reduc ‘tion of wages 
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Recent Growth of Cooperative Banking in the United States.’ 








two mile 
F LATE there has been a remarkable manifestation of interest —S 
in cooperative banks. As has been previously noted in tho J foats, a 
Montaty Lasor Review,’ such a bank was started at Clove. bad to b 
land somewhat over a year ago by the Brotherhood of Locomotive oe 
Engineers. This bank, although operating under the national bank. Qe” * 
ing law, is cooperative in the sense that returns to stockholders are In 0 
limited and depositors share in the profits through a dividend pail Jsde 
on their savings. and m 
The Cleveland example has now been followed by Chicago and San these 
Bernardino. structe 
The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America on April 12, 1922, § Up 
was granted a charter for a cooperative bank, to be located in ()i- into sh 
cago and to be known as the Amalgamated State Bank, with a cap- J the con 
ital of $200,000. Shares are $150, $100 being the net value of the and it 
share and $50 the amount which will go into the surplus. Only mom- J already 
bers of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America may become § The 
shareholders. Interest not to exceed 10 per cent will be paid on week: 
shares. E mine. 
Railroad employees and other organized workers of San Bernar- @ The 
dino, Calif., have taken over one of the banks of that city and have J pad as 
with the assistance of the Cleveland cooperative bank converted it J miners 
into a cooperative institution to be known as the Brotherhood ‘Trust Mswell tl 
and Savings Bank. The earnings of shareholders will be limited and § Himle 
depositors will share in the profits. The new bank, it is reported, J their hor 
starts with a —— capital of $85,000, assets of over $770,000, and Hime: 1 
deposits of $600,000. a be 
t is reported also that plans are under way for the establishment J wellas ty 
of cooperative banks by certain transportation unions of Minneapolis, J ‘proof. 
by the telegraphers of St. Louis, and by the clerks of Cincinnati. a 
ROPER vi build the 
Sooo a 
ygienic 
A Cooperative Coal Mining Experiment. company 
ig fror 
OAL mining is another field into which cooperation has entered. Jet 
The Survey for April 29, 1922, contains (pp. 146 et seq.) aninter- BH 7,. 
esting account of the Himler Coal Co., a cooperative enterprise f erection ¢ 
in Himlerville, Ky. This company,.the stockholders and workers of J containin 
which are Hungarian, started in West Virginia about 4 years go. ene 
1 Data on which this article is based are from Advance (the official organ of the Amalgamated (1!) “Th and 
Workers of America), New Y srk, issues of Apr. 21 and 28, 1922; Cooperative News Service of All-Amcnan @, 44¢ pri 
oy Commission; and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine, 1u!0- 0 ba = 
4 September, 1920, p. 128, and February, 1922, p. 144. ae tal 
214 [1306] 
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and by giving him a new sense of independence and importance. It may be ajc 
to reassure those who believe in the conventional ty pe of Americanization, t} 
men In possession of their iret navere aro aliohle farh : . ees 
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finding the land they had purchased to be inferior, the members 
crossed the Tug River into Kentucky and purchased new land in 
Martin County, where they founded a settlement now called Himler- 
ville (after Martin Himler, the president and moving spirit). 


There was plenty of coal on the property; nevertheless the investment looked, in the 
beginning, very much like a white elephant. The Hungarian pioneers had to do 
everything from the bottom up. They had to install machinery, bore the shaft and 
construct the slope; they had to build houses for themselves, to put in a water system. 
And the nearest railroad station, Kermit, was two miles away. * * * In those 
two miles between Kermit and Himlerville, as the Hungarians called their new settle- 
ment, lay the unbridged Tug River, and a long stretch of Kentucky mud. Pieces of 
machinery weighing between ten and twenty tons had to be carried across the river on 
foats, and dragged by horses across the trackless mire. Thousands of tons of concrete 
had to be hauled in the same way. In early spring, with ice drifting down the river, 
and the roads, such as they were, transformed into a muddy sea by the melting snow, 
it took six weeks for'an exceptionally heavy piece to cover that distance of two miles. 


In order ‘o bring their settlement into communication with the out- 
side world a bridge across the river was needed. After much delay 
and many obstacles a steel bridge was constructed, all paid for by 
these Hungarian cooperators. A big power house was also con- 
structed by the miners. 

Up to July, 1921, the capital of the company was $500,000, divided 
into shares of $100 each, held in small lots by 1,500 members. At 
the convention held in that month the capital was raised to $2,000,000, 
and it was decided to open two new mines in addition to the one 
already open. 

The mine now employs 120 miners and is adding workers each ¢ 
week. ‘The directors of the company are all miners working at the 
mine. 

The net profits are divided into three equal parts, the first being 
paid as a dividend on stock, the second as a bonus on the wages of the 
miners actually employed at Himlerville, and the third going to 
swell the reserve. 


Himlerville is a planned community. Some of the miners with families will own 

their homes; others lease the company houses; single ones live at a regular bachelor 
hotel. The cottages contain two rooms of 13} by 15 feet each and two of 114 by 15 
leet each, all rooms having’ two windows each; kitchen and bathroom with tub 
and shower and hot water supply; plastered floors; heating by gas and electricity as 
well as two open fireplaces for coal and wood; frontand back porches. Everything 1s of 
fireproof material. 
_ Each house has a little flower garden in front, vegetable patch, and accommodation 
in the rear for cows, pigs, and poultry. Beside these standardized houses men may 
build their own homes according to taste; but it is noteworthy that the old frame 
dwellings purchased from natives are always supplanted by more ambitious and 
hygienic structures. There is a headquarters building, housing the offices of the 
company in the upper story and a general store in the lower. The latter sells every- 
thing from chewing tobacco to millinery and magazines. It has its own refrigerating 
plant and a@ rest room for women. The cooperative, however, permits the operation 
of individual stores for profit. 

The evils, moral and hygienic, of the boarding-house system are countered by the 
erection of a bachelor’s hotel, equipped with baths. There is a two-story clubhouse, 
containing a library with the best of classic and modern English and Hungarian 
literature and scientific reference works; an auditorium, seating 800, for amateur 
theatricals (in which Hungarians excel) and movies. In addition there is a billiard 
toom and a meeting hall, which also serves as ballroom. * * * 

_ The principal value of the Himlerville experiment, then, as far as Americanization 
8 concerned, is in the organized attempt to bind the immigrant to the country by 
ving him a stake in the land, by affording an outlet to his instinct for ownership and 
ome building, by contriving a compromise between his old and his new mode oi life, 
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and by giving him a new sense of independence and importance. It may be . 
to reassure those who believe in the conventional type of Americanization, t} 
men in possession of their first papers are eligible for holding stock in the Hi: 
Co., @ logical enough stipulation, as only permanent settlers are desired. An | 
class in English and civics for adults is conducted in the school buildin; 
secretary of the company. 

This coal-mining venture, it is stated, is frankly an experi) 
Other “experiments,” according to the News Service of ¢! 
American Cooperative Commission, are being carried on alo: 
same lines. ‘In the Tug River district. of Kentucky the \ 
have organized the Nebo American Coal Co., with a capital of s.1\\. 
000, supplied cooperatively “3 the miners themselves. The Unite 
Mine Workers’ Cooperative Store at Boonville, Ind., owns its 0 
cooperative coal mine; and a cooperative mine at Dugger, in ‘\, Tt 








same State, has a production of over 300 tons a day.” 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statistics of Immigration for March, 1922. 


By W. W. Huspanp, ComMMIssIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 


admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens deparied 

from the United States in January, F ebrua ry, and March, 1922, 

and for the six months’ period from July to December, 1921. The 

og reg are presented according to the countries of last permanent 

r future permanent residence, races or peoples, occupations, and 

States of future permanent or last permanent residence. The last 

table (Table 6) diode the number of aliens admitted under the per 
centum limit act of May 19, 1921, up to April 30, 1922. 


T's following tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 


TasLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT IN JANUARY, FEBRUARY 
AND MARCH, 1922, AND DURING THE SIX MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31, 1921. 

















Arrivals. | Departures. 
bites i wee | 
‘ Nwon- . . \ OnN- 
Period. Immi- | immi- United F Emi- emi- | ; Mu wy pe d | 
grant rant | States | Aliens grant rant 
aliens pane eitiaues | de- Total aliens | aliens | Citizens | Total. 
a | admit- | arrived. barsed. | LF | de - : at 
* | tee | pues. parted én , 
july to December, 1921.] 200, 121 | 65,287 | 133,111 | 6,678 | 405,197 | 137,878 | 86,749 | 162,735 | as7, 362 
muary, 1922.......... 15, 928 6, 705 12, 057 | 892 35,582 | 7,708 | 7,877) 15, 519 31, 104 
February, 1922........) 10,792] 6,851 | 17,573] 991] 36,207/ 7,063| 7,360] 19,061! 33) 484 
March, 1922 | Saas 14, 803 9, 736 21,884 | 1,069 47,492 | 8,269 7,427 20, 993 36, O89 
Wes 4 22 241,644 | 88,579 184,625 | 9,630 | 524,478 | 160,918 | 109, 413 | 218,308 | 488, 039 
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2-—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENC . 
FUTURE PERMANEAY AoE E OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTE 
































































































































































































NCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, j,» 
COURMARY, AND MARCH, 1922, AND 8Ix MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 3 
Immigrant. | Emigrant. 
try. bat. | 
Country ily Ito Janu- | Febru- te quly ite Janu- | Febri, 
. ar , ec. 31, —., | y, 
1921. ’| igs, | Sey | 1022. | 1921. ’| i930, | 1930. 
| EE TOE | 2,754| 217/ 4158 | 330} 368 - » 
| _ EES pees 5, 535 89 49 37/ 3,011 119 22 
SMC Alelccéencece sc... | 1,306] 115 38/ 21] 705 84{ “29 
B eet | 267 17 10 1 544 29 y 
Czechoslovakia, Republic of... -***” | 10,728 | 1,297 180 135 | 5, 238 199 77 
irtitecssascstacc,... 1, 594 78 70 132 444 27 "2 
| RNA RSE aae thet 1 595 101 99 155 879 25 2¢ 
France, i neluding Corsica knot eeess 3, 155 174 116 151 1,314 118 | 7 
Germany BP PPES Sis dcde cee cd siSs dcaci 9, = 1, -— 710 | 1,201 2, 582 135 19] 
et RE alan pa 9 19 | 4,805 345 517 
Naly including SicilyandSardinia:| 36,899 | 1,99 | 41° 421 | 38702 | 2 38 1, 457 
Ee eee: 1,195 54 50 125 §22| ° 31] ’ 47 
Rabe puehere tie RtARwRasesoctces pa 97 183 651 76 55 2 
pu PGMedb ccebicscbh ice 606 277 239 26, 114 5 136 
Portugal, ncluding Cape Verde and : ‘ ay 
Azores Islands... ................ 1, 699 23 4 38 4, 694 147 87 
Roumania, ba v0s Ahh bid endudsle ck 5, 758 1 oe 408 518 2,751 107 206 
hh She appearing ali 5 996 | 1 4, 387 10! 169 
Spain,includingCanaryandBalea-| , < tte 
Pi inmsbenccdbGeths«.. dau. 480 32 20 17 | 4,788 630 3A. 
Sweden..... OPP ee eccceccccccecccccs 3, 699 228 99 414 1, 117 27 6 
ST tvcccccsccccecs......, , 042 106 191 218 571 34 27 
Erm TE RUrOpe....... bet pee senses 1, 382 51 5 44 123 30 7 
England. PNGOUbE as oaneneebens % i oo = 775 3, 599 287 342 
SePheSe oreo csosesocesooee 391 1, 109 68 136 
DG Gsis...:...... | 4,970} 330 81 570 | "535 46 43 
baciiaesoanG......... 553 23 47 36 41 2 
BTM 000050-.50..---........ | $913 74; 18 11 | 7,782/ 171 27 
Other European Countries.......... 246 24 31 31 512 52 30) 
SS — — 
Total, Europe................ | 156, 092 | 10, 439 | 5, 053 | 7,975 5,643 | 5,417 
cA et | 2,18] 422] 9611 gaa rane 
oe Le ene RO a ae | 3, 089 250 635 820 300 247 
Mine helehes Ubon chedaess inc.) ..'. 217 30 24 16 27 7 
(pO seepepbnetde | 1,820 67 , 25 21 19 
er countries of Asia..........___ 626 28 39 20 4 8 
Ended, | 7,934! 797 984] 1,125] 8037| 824] cov 
iedieetine cchedestpacsc. 3. .| 429| 19 13 ll 75 7 16 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zea. | | 
iinet ents detteceinse, 10... | 599 55 43 55 328 71 50 
Islands, not specified. .._ |" 4 B Reese 4 6 24 3 
tish North America......-""**” 21,979 | 3,001 2,803 | 3,332 2, 410 199 197 
Central America.............-°"***" 527 26 34 53 545 63 68 
SE eAleccsc...5000........ 6, 737 | 1,223 | 1,509] 1,725 4, 479 424 308 
South America... ..-:7 777° °77""""*° 1, 508 133 136 172| 1,036 135 105 
Asiccnccce...... 4, 257 233 212 349 | 2) 806 336 281 
Other countries. ....°72777272"°"*"° 20 2 8 hastaee. 25 | ae 
Grand total............. | 200, 121 | 15, 928 | 10, 792 | 14, soa 137, 878 | 7,708 | 7, 063 
ES Ee Oe eT | 93,260 | 8 296 5,661 | 7, 882 | 100,663 | 6,282 | 5, 454 
_ MAIR cree: anbteiis | 106,861 | 7,702} 131] 6) 921 37,215 | 1,426 | 1,609 
[1310] 
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TABLE ; 
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—_— 
African | 
Armenia 
Bohemia 
Bulgaria 

grin... 

Chinese. 
Croatian 
Cuban. . 
Dalmatia 

govinia 

Duteh an 
East Indi 
English .. 
Finnish .. 
French... 
German. . 
(reek... 
Hebrew. . 
Italian (n 
Italian (s¢ 
Japanese . 
Korean. .. 
Lithuania 
Magyar. . 
Mexican... 
Pacific Isl 
Polish..... 
Portuguess 
Rumanian 
Russian... 
Ruthenian 

Scandinavi 
and Swe 

Scotch .... 

Slovak... . 

Spanish... 

Spanish Ar 

Syrian. ... 

Turkish... 

Welsh... .. 

West India 

Other peop 


Total 


Males...... 


TABLE 4,— 
DURING 
DECEMB 








Professional: 
Actors... 
Architee! 
Clergy. . 
Editors. 
Electrici 
Engineer 
Lawyers. 
Literary 
Musician: 
Officials ( 
Physiciar 
Sculptors 
Teachers. 
Other pre 


Total... 


1058 
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TABLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED DUR- 
ING JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1922, AND SIX MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 
31, 1921, BY RACES OR PEOPLES. 








— 
































Immigrant. Emigrant. 
Race or peoples. July 1 to} Janu- | Febru- July 1 to) Janu- | Febru-|,,. 
| Dec. 31,| ary, ary, —a Dec.31,| ary, ary, | March, 
| i921. | 1992. | 1982, | 1922 | “igor | 1982. | 192d, | 1922. 
\frican (bDlack)....-02+-+2e--ee-+-- pees = 147 = = = yr - 
rmenian....-+-++0- ptt ensecceees » Oot te “e ‘ 04 | 2 | 
ome ynand Moravian (Czech)... 2,625 233 | 54 67 2,929 133 141 282 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montene- 
= RDS RS ae 1, 265 42 13 13 4,600 | 111 | 190 124 
PSE. eae 2,041}, 602 369 258 3, 823 | 455 301 | 392 
Croatian and Slovenian. ........... 3,542 121 12 24 3, 484 | 80 | 68 | 67 
GabOR: ..cocacent | OT 500 22 14 44 479 66 | 48 50 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herze- | | 
govinian...-.- Se ccesccncccccccces 230 | 14 | 7 7 372 | 6 | 15 21 
puteh and Flemish................ 2,437| 177| 139 182] 1,384] 115 | 83 98 
Bast IndiaM......-+-+++++++-+------ - ray 23 :, = 5 . 157 | 22; 7 5 
English . ...cccccvcecccccecsccccccee yt ae 1,469 4 l, 714 5,375 474 | 900 286 
ER. -nsdpaeeh Mit badede ea5s0- 000 1,487 | 92 103 151 872 | 26 | 26 17 
RRS OS - eee 7,015| 778] 743] 1,033 1,757) 176 | 113 19 
IR Ge 18,256 | 1,909) 1,244] 1,923] 3,347| 192 | 259 9 
oS RRR. SE eee 3, 585 79 | 27 37 4, 905 | 336 | 535 10 
HObTOW ..-ccccccccecccccccccccccnce 36,852 | 3,056 1,781 2,039 390 68 | 58 91 
Dh: 252 de ntnAeh 0x5 ves swe s 9, 403 | 498 | 462 826 1, 299 96 | 166 102 
Italian ( 8 a 5, 158 | 506 | 83 93 4,728 416 221 155 
Italian (south)..................... 31,854 | 1,498| 424 415 | 34,214 | 1,826] 1,261 1, 261 
TE > NERS 2, 858 234| 631 735 2,569 | 208 | 247 ! 
ROR chases dhnhescegesbecccces 35 | 1 | 13 4 27 1 | 4 l 
Lithuanian De ee 779 115 | 79 140 3, 409 | 71 | 87 154 
Ei > Sa 5, 546 | 260 | 60 59 3, 240 | 137 256 271 
ee ee 6, 227 912 | 1,332 | 1,632 4,170 4106 276 219 
a ee ERE as deen 1 Se a = ee 
Polish........-- 5,672 174 | 117 | 88 | 24,020 472 | 674] 1,653 
Portuguese..... 2 ee 1,612 | 26 5 46 4,760 160 93 131 
EE ee eee 1, 068 | 289 39 61 3, 357 x9 175 | 15] 
0 1,191 221 124 174 1,874 75 136 259 
Ruthenian (Russniak)............. ’ 578 22 7 | 20 353 9 10 | 18 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, | 
Oe | a. | 8,792 536 | 461 | 1,323| 2,620 135 | 133 199 
"Bitte. eRe aaa 8, 065 694| 508| 978 | 923 94 | 89 57 
ae ee ee paraaeencach | 4,946 830 83 | 51 | 2,146 | 52 113 | 148 
ee ae oe 76 68 | 86 5, 365 | 700 | 413 | 257 
Spanish Americam.................. 820 42 | 65 | 99 1, 027 121 | 105 | 137 
a eee oid 1,044 | 50 46 | 99 1,079 35 | 22 | 46 
ESS ae ee 32 | ) eee Re he ig de 169 3 | 26 21 
Weis cccacceun CO SEE eee 575 53 | 47 | 96 | 6 
West Ladian EE SE Se 588 “4 28 36 498 64 8 0 
og RE eae 588 | 30 | 10 | 31 835 79 | +4 39 
chil ediintbats coerce | 200,121 | 15,928 | 10,792 | 14,803 | 137,878 | 7,708| 7,063 8, 269 
Se See ae ee 93,260 | 8,226| 5,661 | 7,882 | 100,663 | 6,282| 5,454| 6,066 
POON. sccanadvedsidens< >.> ----| 106,861 | 7,702| 5,131! 6,921 | 37,215! 1,426] 1,609 2, 203 





‘ABLE 4.—-IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
DURING JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1922, AND SIX MONTHS ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1921, BY OCCUPATIONS. 





















































Immigrant. Emigrant. 
| 
Occupation. July 1 to} Janu- | Febru- », Julyito Janu- Febru- ” 
| Dec.31,| ary, | ary, — Dec.31, ary, ary, — 
| 1921. | 1922. | 1932 " | 1921, 1922. | 1922. _ 
Professional: 
Actors..... i ae 392 57 | 33 84 69 7 9 12 
nee Ee ESS 65 | 11 | 10 6 | 35 2 4 1 
SA > SSSR 764 58 | 37 68 330 | 41 14 | 19 
ee | RRS 51 | 3 | 5 2 | Radon cava 3 | 2 
Electricians.................... 35 | 30) 2 48 | 80 6 | 12 | ll 
Engineers (professional)........ 609 49 | 5A 78 | 228 | 22 | 26 | 21 
- RST 81 7 | 4 13 | 37 3 | 1 2 
Literary and seientific persons . 244 14 | 15 26 88 12 | 8 | 2 
8 ag 407 | 105 | 23 43 141 9 | 7 | 5 
Officials (Government)......... 467 | 62 | 4s 47 | 147 23 5 | 19 
PouMENGL Ts ............... 273| 42) 2 29 | 88 | 8 7 4 
CUTS RaGadhbesssece.. sie. 107 | 10 | 7 4 71 | 5 3 | 5 
= Sree Rega 1, 413 | 69 | 68 101 | 274 | 23 19 17 
Other professional.............. 1, 408 | 128; 120 152 346 | 23 | 42 34 
te 6,637 | 645 473 | 701 1,948 184} 160 | 164 
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TABLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMIT 
DURING JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AN 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


DECEMBER 31, 1921, BY OCCU PATIONS—Continued. 


D MARCH, 1922 











SS 
































TED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEP, 
» AND SIX MONTHs », 


Emigrant 







































































Immigrant. 
Occupation. July lto} Janu- | Febru- March, |JUly 1to} Janu- | Febr 
Dec.31,| ary, ary, 1922.” Dec.31,| ary, al 
1921. 1922. 1922. . 1921. 1922. 192 
Skilled: 
eae 916 96 72 121 332 23 | 24 
Barbers and hairdressers....... 884 55 33 43 234 20 | r 
Blacksmiths................... 553 47 33 48 207 9 | 
Bookbinders....... valpdiiticte oat 63 5 2 2 9 1 | 
Brewers.............. » elated 24 2 “2 2 ie 
RL aE 647 73 34 70 232 8 | 
Cabinetmakers................. 102 10 3 8 102 6 | 7 
Carpenters and joiners......... 2,108 172 113 245 781 45 4 
Cigarette makers............... 26 2 Eee 4 ae pata: 
a cwdiswcs.ccn é 99 5 6 3 66 10 lf 
I RR ee eaten 1 2 1 1 ee a 
Clerks and accountants....._. 5,471 523 369 603 1,197 103 | 108 
nt ea 2,628 151 88 125 236 14 | 7 
Engineers (locomotive, marine, 
and stationary)............_. 548 37 42 57 138 26 | 2 
Furriers and fur workers....__. 85 6 & 5 21 3 | 2 
Rae ama 236 26 18 40 132 10 | 12 
Hat andcap makers............ 103 9 2 7 9 2 
Iron and steel workers......._.. 369 47 27 59 132 11 | g 
ies | Bilan oo cs mine i ae 89 7 5 14 44 7 | 
Locksmiths.............. me 344 33 26 4 21 3 | 
eg 669 80 61 76 685 23 34) 
RE ane ai. 1, 668 119 179 224 787 121 | R5 
he ae. 972 55 38 54 242 20 23 
Mechanics (not ots) + ree 1,104 97 63 79 474 30 24 
Metal workers (other than iron, 
steel, and tin)................ 120 9 3 4 42 ZI. 
Ee Cong apie 129 4 2 6 30 1 5 
Ri Ea ar 396 25 23 20 26 2 2 
EL Mee dns dahehco cece 1,394 138 79 109 1,639 16} 148 
Painters and glaziers........ 485 45 36 55 240 18 | 22 
Harve ~ Rea gis ithe tao. da R. 2 1 | ae 
otographers................. 4 13 36 3 | 2 
CNS in wads bounds oioe on 66 8 ll 9 29 3 | 
a ia ae All 132 ll ll 10 37 6 2 
a. oe 242 20 14 25 52 3 65 
Saddlers and harness makers... 52 s 6 6 16 a 
Rg 1, 351 75 56 74 74 6 8 
is cncdchebeerciccis 1, 888 % 42 59 540 28 30 
eM Riis sd betiteues «os 205 27 9 135 8 6 
Seoneentters..........%....... 108 5 5 5 61 5 { 
CN 3, 240 195 123 155 596 51 34 
Tanners and curriers........._. 78 >} PSY 4 22 2 | 
Textile workers (not specified). 92 7 4 2 60 re 
| i tel a 127 9 5 4 25 1 
Tobaceo workers............... 12 EU Oh es Se 
i 46 4 1 4 ee 2 
atch and clock makers....... 201 9 9 10 20 2 
Weavers and spinners.......... 785 58 39 48 340 7 13 
tno Sit: Pe Ae 5 1 | Dep os a ae 
Woodworkers (not specified) .. . 53 1 2 7 21 1 | 
Wivdeesbiccacdiawse 1, 428 109 87 152 765 63 | 37 
lll ES a A 32,489 | 2,535 | 1,799 | 2,699 10, 940 825 | 78 
Mi lh 2 " — 
Es  sealiat . oabevctldes 330 23 33 37 119 12 
ais Wadlbbeéasecdtasii M4 7 6 6 66 16 
Draymen, hackmen, and team- 
EE ee. 216 ll 14 ll 47 7 6 
Farm laborers.................. 6, 255 547 416 694 1, 752 117 107 
hi oko 4, $34 450 312 387 | 3,648 179 155 
ec 263 37 24 86 93 4 6 
I oc dcbiccccces 109 4 4 il 66 5 5 
= RS 20,248} 1,713 | 1,156} 1,579 73,673 | 4,225 | 3,594 
Manufacturers.................. 144 4 11 10 114 ~ 7 
Merchants and dealers......._. 4, 469 490 305 395 2, 592 281 203 
RES. bd toas . bo. os 31,305 | 1,854 954} 1,650} 3,005 170 174 
Other miscellaneous.........._. 6, 451 654 556 731 2, 537 211 227 
a 74,508} 5,794} 3,791 | 5,597 | 87,712| 5,235 | 4,497 
No tion (including women peg 
and children)................... 86,487 | 6,954] 4,729] 5,s06| 37,278 | 1,464| 1,62 
SU ek soos 2ccc.n... 200, 121 | 15,928 | 10, 792 | 14, 803 | 137, 878 | 7,708 7, 063 
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RLE de 
LAST 

RUARY 
AND T) 


TBI 


Alabama. . 
Alaska. ... 
Arizona. . 
Arkansas . . 
California . 
Colorado. . 
Connecticu 
Delaware... 
District of | 
Florida. . . 
Georgia... 
Hawall.... 
Idaho 
Illinois... . 
Indiana. . . 
Jowa.....- 
Kansas. ... 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine... .. 
Maryland 
Massachuse 
Michigan . . 
Minnesota 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana. .. 
Nebraska. . 
Nevada. ... 
New Hamp 
New Jersey 
New Mexic 
New York. 
North Caro 
North Dak 
Ohio. : 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon... . 
Pennsylvan 
Philippine 
Porto Rico 
Rhode Islar 
South Carol 
South Dake 
Tennessee. 
ee 
. Fe 
Vermont... 
Virginia... 
Virgin Islan 
Washington 
West Virgir 
Wisconsin . 
Wyoming. . 


Total. 











mat 
i 


AND TERRITORIES. 








State or Territory. 





Immigrant. 





IM MIGRATION, 


| 
| 





ut 5.-FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, JANUARY, FEB- 
RUARY, AND MARCH, 1922, AND SIX MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 31,1921, BY STATES 


Emigrant. 
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\Julyito| Janu- Febru-| March July 1to| Janu- | Febru- 
Dec. 31,| ary, ary, | y999'| Dec. 31,| ary, | ary, 
1921. '| 1992. | 1992. 2% gat. "| 1982, | 1922. 
| — -- | 
Alabama WPTTTTITITITCLTL TT “| 321 10 20 13 91 | 2 Qg 
AlAGKD. ..ccccanccoscosesscccccccess 73 4 11 4 67 | 3 | 
DE. .. AEs Wdddhcesdh sae. 813 66 146 197 841 | 19 | 26 
SENS. . sete tabbages es «+0 118 8 13 12 | 32 | 7 | I 
RIMES. cdcdiedibtaadebaxenesecce. 13,794 | 1,450 1,076 | 1,373| 9,164| 758] 504 
EEO... cpabunheesescagheewccecs 750 59 49 47 | 343 | 35 | 33 
CNBC . cn cccnscescovcapecccccs. 4, 169 263 121 219 | 4,357 219 | 145 
NSS 5 lp a aL 262 22 21 | 4 | 274 12 | { 
District of Columbia. ..............| 1, 001 60 66 64 | 249 16 | 19 
Florida... ..------2-2-----0-0------ 1 144 112 123 | 775 | 75 | 57 
COREE. . uo ncbdReeesbesegecedeon cece 269 | 28 4 12 | O4 8 | . 
OEE. . occwamersccscocagesccecece 1,110 7 468 320 | Fear 252 
Sh... <caiaatatidaes kvessi 286 33 32 33 | 128 | 16 | 5 
OO” RR. SM aaa .| 15,434 | 1,223 618 | 957] 10,332] 401| 463 
PD. .cccURERbeM sede Gnnctcccss 1, 820 132 80 | 87 | 1, 396 40 | 53 
ee on} 5 eee 1,317 79 73 145 | 455 20 | 25 
Se ee eee 634 64 33 | 41 75 31 25 
DED 5 tb blan'y + dkebonn's cess 241 20 14 | a 67 6 3 
ERS: Ea 656 58 63 51 491 | 63 | 40 
RR ee re 1,916 237 282 445 279 13 8 
8 RE 1, 188 100 44 83 748 22 26 
SE i 13, 421 987 605 970 12, 079 401 272 
0 OST. > ae | 7,270 581 500 660 5, 468 316 186 
OS TRE oe I are | 3,072 251 200 280 1, 439 62 55 
OS RSS RE ee 164 18 8 18 43 12 6 
Oe Re Se 1, 987 153 88 85 845 18 42 
PD. «cienans d dab o6e0ecce 554 46 42 80 292 21 15 
0 RS ee a SSO 81 40 85 323 31 30 
ERA a ae 115 18 ~ 11 156 10 2 
RE ee 953 97 97 134 256 13 15 
Of EE ree 10, 691 856 356 565 7, 382 247 246 
Op EE Ee Sere 199 31 40 100 117 30 29 
BL ee Sea eee 63, 911 4, 457 2, 463 3, 753 42, 436 3,036 | 2, 864 
Pe CANONS cin. oc cokclinseccoeps 156 6 5 10 47 11 
bf EA a 582 38 37 97 171 12 s 
RR ae, th Se 8, 769 624 234 364 7, 875 298 267 
a ee 332 31 25 10 96 1] l 
ES er 1, 141 169 95 162 616 31 26 
TOOT UM cg wnsicccces cs 20, 169 1, 477 699 925 18, 627 671 829 
ee 5 ES Rea ae, Se Sa ee 
yo Re Se Jen 18] 39 13 20 200 20 y 
DN BOING < cn cccedecceece 2, 047 165 99 136 1, 229 32 32 
a 116 12 5 l 28 8 2 
i a a i 359 | 24 17 51 102 14 10 
po SE a ne 267 15 | 14 13 62 4 7 
Texas (Le uiis's o'c ane 5, 088 895 | 1, 050 1, 143 1, 761 226| 145 
as «|. ah SRR Md chtks 00 26s soe 55 2 f 36 210 40 9 
Oa 896 80 | 82 75 102 4 6 
og ee) as ape ae 917 31 71 55 173 y 9 
CN a, on dco cncnces 9 OE See rey we hewees la 2 
“)) See i 7 331 334 468 1, 764 158 91 
| eh RRR | 1,287 | 74 | 29 15| 1,224 66 63 
68 ar | 2, 866 208 133 215 1, 732 38 51 
af ee ee oe 356 36 | 18 27 96 23 17 
yo EE 200, 121 ; 15, 928 | 10, 792 | 14, 803 | 137,878 | 7,708 7, 063 
| 
| ' ! 
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TABLE 6.—STATUS ON APRIL 30, 1922, OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INT) o. 
UNITED STATES, UNDER THE PERCENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 10. jy) 














Country or place of birth. 











y 
bur, 
Netherlands 
erway NS io cM d ss kdblb ues cu bthe sca dbetes nccacddivece 
Poland (including eastern Galicia)..........................-.22---- 
Portugal (including Azores and Madeira Islands)................... 
EE cla, socbdbasdbuen edencceddies+cccnahances 
ED de, a Seba santediiescestiches «coed dedecee 
ER ee ks GEE. «inc éghhbaws dada u00t<dRs o+scbaddedee 
te edhe, a dcndiatins ocilndie cs «csinigiss oescadbncas's 
jake om nda cbs sedis on newidlns ocasdeaecccedsecnne 
t ide MR kad Ce Rbdkis cucdhilinsciaVWeeccceccedicées 
Y eee he th dba niswdihstcecnkie s+ ocenseeccs 
Other Europe (including Andorra, Gibraltar, Liechtenstein, Malta, 
Memel, Monaco, San Marino, and Iceland)....................... 
i, che died es AUeURS ein chan wdhsdedbdesceaktbencededebcees 
ee hs Suinwines daREbdss 6ab Biss saeccdbasecsacine SO 
it oi oS an Cubih sino kia soedmalinh apes ndidocccacsecece<« 
key ( Europe and Asia,including Smyrna district).............. 
Other Asia (inclu Persia, Rhodes ey many and territory other 
than Siberia, which is not included in the Asiatic barred zone. 
x Persons born in Siberia areincluded in the Russia quota)... ..... 
i re ee. s LOE dann peibaetodicabsreak pdlibwscncciilines« 
New Zealand ........ et nchekdb<hatiiianehailibles « scediihssv.andWi <b « 
Atlantic Islands( other than Azores, Madeira, and islands adjacent to 
nn «+ «iccieins nn telbececcadiibieescsasniesss 
Pacific Islands (other than New Zealand and islands adjacent to the 
Le. ci cndasksdsheenetedbasdnesscts-dancooes 
SSN d senbUbohes «6 40dbdwcgespinccscetssdeccscssulioases 











Total 
admitted | Total ad- 
July 1, missible, 
1921, to | fiscal year 

Apr. 30, 1921-22. 

922.1 
280 287 
3,702 7,444 
1 , 573 ] , 557 
301 301 
14,044 14, 269 
66 285 
2, 596 5,644 
2, 406 3, 890 
18 71 
3,819 5, 692 
15,041 68, 039 
3, 440 3, 286 
6,019 5,635 
42,069 42,021 
92 92 
1, 980 3,602 
4,339 12,116 
26, 088 25, 800 
2,353 2, 269 
7,411 7,414 
21, 562 34, 247 
762 663 
6, 969 19, 956 
3,155 3,745 
33, 084 77, 206 
6, 641 6, 405 
143 86 
1, 561 1, 588 
208 56 
999 905 
1,085 653 
527 78 
188 120 
278 71 
75 50 
R81 60 
ll 22 
3 214, 966 355, 825 





1 Including aliens who were admitted in ex ess of 
1921, and char the quota for the fiscal year 1 


= 


44,12 


| H 


3 143, 473 


ota of certain nationalities for the month of June 
~-22, a8 provided in House Joint Resolution No. 13 


2 Admissions in excess of the quota for the year represent temporary admissions made in cases iny0l ving 


unusual hardship. 


3 Not deducting excess of 2,614 over quota, admitted from countries indicated. 


— 





Austrian Emigration in 1921.' 


Fee compiled by statistics for the year 1921, which have | 


compiled by the Austrian Ministry of the Interior, s 


5,176 persons emigrated from Austria to transatlantic coun- 


tries during that year. 


Over four-fifths of this number, or |.!°' 


ust been 
1oW thal 


persons, were bound for the United States, 649 for Brazil, 198 for the 
Argentine Republic, and 73 for the East Indian dominions o! ‘! 


Netherlands. 


The majority (3,855) of these emigrants came '" 


TT) 
Lh 


Vienna and the Burgenland, the new district recently cede ' 


Austria by Hungary. 














1 From a consular report from Vienna dated Mar. 4, 1922. 
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IMMIGRATION. 223 


The Vienna emigrants are to a large extent skilled workmen and 
clerical workers. The greater number of the emigrants from Burgen- 
land are farmers, farm hands, and domestic servants. The Burgen- 
land peasants are a sturdy, permet bemny - people who emigrate to 

ere until enough money 
Neatty all 


America with the purpose of remaining 
has been saved to buy a farm in their native country. 
of these people have relatives in the United States. 

As no statistics of emigration to European countries are kept by 
the Austrian Government there is no way of ascertaining how many 
Austrians left their country during 1921 to look for employment in 
neighboring countries. The namber was probably not great since 
business stagnation is almost as extensive in nearby countries as it 
is in Austria. It is, however, known that many domestic servants 
leave Austria for surrounding countries as wages and living conditions 
are better there than in Austria where the cost of a pair of shoes is 
as much as a servant earns in four or five months. During the year 
1921 the number of servants who emigrated from Austria to the 
United States was 651. 

Of the 5,176 persons who emigrated from Austria in 1921, only 
121 paid their own passage; all the rest had prepaid tickets or had 
the passage Money sent or advanced to them by relatives or employ- 
ers in the countries to which they were destined. The depreciation 
of Austrian money is so great that very few Austrians could raise 
the money to pay for the expensive cost of traveling outside of 
Austria. 














WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





Colorado. 


ACCORDING to the ninth annual report of the Colorado (o,| 

Mine Inspection Department (1921), 249 coal mines were jp 
operation, employing an soa. © of 14,164 men, of whom 4.769 
were pick miners and 3,356 machine miners. The average number 
of man-days worked was 164.4, with a daily production per mine; 
of 6.8 tons and an annual production of:1,125.2 tons. 

There were 52 fatal and 1,520 nonfatal injuries during the year. 
The fatal accident rate per thousand men employed was 3.6 and the 
nonfatal accident rate 107.3. Falls of roof and mine cars an 
locomotives were the most prolific causes of nonfatal injuries under 
a, and mine cars and locomotives and machinery lars ground, 

alls of roof and of face or pillar coal caused the greatest number of 
fatalities. The number of men employed per fatal accident was 
272.4, and per nonfatal accident 9.3. For each life lost 175,807 
tons of coal were produced and for each nonfatal accident 6,014 tons. 

The total production of coal was 9,141,947 tons, a decrease of 
3,372,746 tons from the 1920 production. Of the total tonnage 
produced 63,986 tons were anthracite, 6,844,352 tons bituminous, 
and the remainder semibituminous and subbituminous. Slightly 
over half (4,846,446 tons) was mined by hand. 





Maine.’ 


"THE work of the Department of Labor and Industry of Maine is 
not apportioned to different bureaus but is carried on under one 
head, the commissioner, with a very limited force, consisting of : 
deputy commissioner, a woman factory inspector, one special agent, 
and three stenographers. The commissioner of labor is ex oflicio : 
member of the industrial accident commission and is legally desig- 
nated “to approve all industrial accident agreements between em- 
ployers and injured employees.” This work makes heavy demands 
upon his time and throws an additional burden upon the depart- 
ment. Both the commissioner and deputy commissioner spend * 
art of their time in field work. The special agent and the womuan 
actory inspector are on field duty all the time. ; 
The deputy commissioner reports that at the beginning of |°!: 
793 minors under 16 years of age were employed in the State under 
work permits; a year later, 860, and on January 1, 1919, 1,058. The 
age at which a minor might be gainfully employed during the )1)! 





—“— from deputy commissioner of the Maine Department of Labor and Industry, date’ 4p" 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 925 


hool term was raised from 14 to 15 by the 1919 legislature. The 
vesult of this amendment is reflected in the number of working per- 
mits for children, which on January 1, 1920, was 429; on January 1, 
1921, 301; on January 1, 1922, 258, and on April 1, 1922, 226. 
Many of these children were working in the mercantile industries. 

The department is now collecting data and statistics along special 
lines of its work and intends to publish the results of such investiga- 
‘ion in bulletin form this summer. 

In 1921 representatives of the department made over 3,000 in- 
spections of mercantile establishments, factories, and workshops, 
looked into hundreds of complaints regarding violations of labor 
laws, secured evidence, and made prosecutions resulting in a number 
of convictions. 





Pennsylvania. ' 


Cooperative Surveys. 


THE personnel committee of the advisory council on women and 
children, in cooperation with the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry, will make a survey of the personnel depart- 
ments in industrial plants of the State which cn women. The 
employment committee will make a survey for the purpose of listing 
the facilities, outside of the State employment service, for placing 
women. 

The Public Education and Child Labor. Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, affiliated with the advisory council, is conducting investiga- 
tions into violations of section 7 of the 1915 child-labor law, which 
deals with street trades. Particular instances of such violations will 
be submitted by the association. 

The industrial committee of the Harrisburg Civic Club wrote the 
commissioner of labor and industry on April 10, 1922, stating that 
the committee proposed, in order to assist the advisory council on 
women and children, to make a survey of the working conditions of 
women and children in Harrisburg. In this connection the com- 
mittee invited the industrial board to offer suggestions and expressed 
the feeling that a plan of cooperation between the committee and 
the department of labor and industry would be very beneficial to the 
women and children in the vicinity of Harrisburg. 


Adoption of Locomotive Boiler Code. 


The rules for constructing locomotive boilers, which were formulated 
by the boiler code committee of the American Society of Mechanical 
npnees were adopted on April 11, 1922, by the industrial board 
and will be incorporated as section 3, part 1, of the Pennsylvania 
boiler standards. Copies of the rules will be ready for distribution 
as soon as they are received from the printing office. 





' Pennsylvania Industrial Board, Bulletin of Information, Harrisburg, April, 1922. 
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Amendment to Industrial Sanitation Code. 


The industrial board on April 11, 1922, adopted the followin, 
amendment to rule 141 (6) of the industrial sanitation code: . 


Where washing facilities are not located in toilet rooms they shall be place \, 
wash rooms except where only one wash basin is required. Where only oi wa.) 
basin is required it shall be partitioned or screened off from the working room, 6\ 1; 
where male workers only are employed and where females are not allowed to enter 





Rhode Island. 


HE twenty-eighth annual report of the factory inspectors of 
Rhode Island for the year ending December 31, 1921, inclu 
the following statistics: 
Incr 
1921 ‘o- 
pared 


1921. 

Total number of establishments inspected ...................- 7,748 273 
Bake shops, stores, etc., employing less than 5 persons... . . 4, 867 1359 
Establishments employing 5 or more persons... ........... 2, 831 R4 

Total number of persons employed in various establishments... 176,755 —19, 450 
Neen en ew eiacks 171,940 —17.0% 

Males 16 years and over....................-.-------- 114, 053 —10, 479 
Females 16 years and over.............-..-...-----.-. 57,887 6, 550 
I eh thd SOUR ORAL Li Lilet do Ladawessvcsccsvccewe 4,815 2, 498 
Males under 16 years of age.........................- 2, 263 —1, 367 
Females under 16 years of age......................-.- 2, 552 ~1, 06) 


The percentage of child labor in 1921 was 2:72 compared wit) 
3.69 in 1920. 

The number of accidents caused by machinery reported by various 
establishments for 1921 was 661—162 less than in the preceding 


ear. : 

Of the 27 prosecutions for violations of the factory inspection |avw, 
15 were for failure to meet the requirements of section 18 regarding 
the “covering of food when displayed or offered for sale.”’ 

The chief factory inspector in this report reiterates his recommen- 
dation of previous years for adequate fire escapes for workshops and 
factories. 





Wisconsin.'! 


[XN THE fiscal year 1920-1921 the total expenditures of the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission were $274,392.71, nearly one-third 
of which amount, $87,186, was expended upon the safety and sani 
tation department. | 
The industrial commission’s safety codes form the major portion 
of the State’s safety legislation and are the basis of all inspection 
work and of the merit ratings by the State compensation rating «n! 
. inspection bureaus. 








! Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. Wisconsin Safety Review, Madison, March, 1922, Ari 
chairman, pp. 3-7. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 2Y 


In addition to the safety codes the commission is also authorized 
to issue special orders. Then accidents result from the violation 
of safety orders, the injured employees ‘‘can claim a 15 per cent 
increase in compensation, which must be paid by the employer and 
not the insurance carrier.’’ A very considerable part of the safety 
and sanitation work is educational. Efforts are constantly being 
made ‘‘to sell the safety first idea to the management and the 
foreman.” 

The commission publishes considerable safety literature, conducts 
a conference every year for safety supervisors, employment managers, 
etc., and has safety exhibits at the State fair and at other gatherings 
of a similar character. 7 

The safety supervisors in industrial establishments and the safety 
and sanitation division of the Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
(the local safety council) cooperate closely with the commission. 
Steps have’ also been taken to secure the cooperation of insurance 
inspectors. 

Besides the general district deputies the commission employs a 
number of engineers who handle special safety problems, for example, 
lighting and ventilation. 
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Personnel of the Railroad Labor Board. 


‘THE three members of the Railroad Labor Board whose tering ,/ 
office expired on April 15, namely, Mr. G. W. W. Hancer. of 
the public group, Mr. A. O. Wharton, of the labor group, and Mr. 
J. H. Elliott, representing the management, have been reappvint 
by President Harding for new terms of five years. These meinlyers 
of the board were named by former President Wilson for two-yexr 
terms when the board was created in the spring of 1920. | 
The board has been reorganized somewhat. Mr. Ben W. Hooper, 
former governor of Tennessee, has been elected chairman to sic 





chairman. The resignation of Mr. Albert Phillips, labor mem). 
been withdrawn, leaving the personnel of the board unchanged, 
The chairman, Mr. Ben W. Hooper, the vice chairman, Mr. G. \V. \V. 
Hanger, and Mr. R. M. Barton represent the public on the }ourd, 
The management group consists of Mr. J. H. Elliott, Mr. [Horace 
Baker, and Mr. Samuel Higgins. The railway labor organiz:tions 
are represented by Mr. A. 6: Wharton, Mr. W. L. McMenimen, and 
Mr. Albert Phillips. 
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LEELA ISAT, SA TE NI aR 


International Labor Conference, Fourth Session. 


ACCORDING to the British Labor Gazette for April, 1922 (p. 
159), the fourth session of the International Labor Conference 

will convene at Geneva October 18, 1922. The agenda follows 

I. Revision of Part XIII of the treaty of Versailles, and the corresponding parts 

of the other treaties of peace: 

(a) With a view to the reform of the constitution of the governing body | 

International Labor Office}. 

(6) With a view to modification as regards the periodicity of the sessions | 

conference. ; 

II. Communication to the International Labor Office of statistical and othr inior- 

mation regarding emigration and immigration, and the repatriation and transport 

of emigrants. 

Other matters which will come up for discussion by the conter- 

ence include the following: (a) The revision of its standing orders, 

(b) the election of the governing body; (c) the reports on the unem- 

ae besa crisis and on the distribution of raw materials whic) the 
nternational Labor Office has been requested to prepare; / : 

proposal to insert in the general articles of future draft conventions 

eee ey which would render possible their amendment as revat 

etails of application; and (e) the general report of the director. 


ENE 


the 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 929 


International Meeting of Experts to Consider Questions Concerning Disabled Men.! 


XPERTS from various countries who were called together by 
the International Labor Office to study problems regarding 
the disabled held a conference at Geneva, oll 2, 3, and 4, 1922. 
The general conclusions reached as a result of the discussions were: 
|. That there is urgent need for the general diffusion of com- 
plete and accurate information on the great progress which has been 
made in each country regarding prosthesis, orthopedic treatment, 
and medical aid. . 

2, That industrial accident legislation should be amended to pro- 
vide artificial limbs for men disabled in industry and to insure their 
receiving for an indefinite time medical and orthopedic treatment. 

3. That there is also urgent need for providing artificial limbs 
and medical and orthopedic treatment for disabled men residing in 
countries other than their own. 
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Organization of Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C.? 
o HE Institute of Economics was organized in Washington, D. C., 
on April 21, 1922, to ascertain and study basic economic facts 

and impartially interpret such facts in the most simple and under- 
standable form for the use of the public. A sustaining fund of 
$1,600,000 for a ten-year period has been voted by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, which, however, is to have no control 
whatsoever over the board of trustees of the institute. 
. The trustees are: Robert S. Brookings, St. Louis; Arthur T. Had- 
ley, Yale University; Paul M. Warburg, New York; Hon. George 
Sutherland, Washington; Charles L. Hutchinson, Chicago; Charles D. 
Walcott, Smithsonian Institution; A. Lawrence Lowell, Harvard 
University; David F. Houston, New York; Samuel Mather, Cleveland; 
John Barton Payne, Washington; James J. Storrow, Boston; Edwin 
A. Alderman, University of Virginia; Bolton Smith, Memphis; White- 
ford R. Cole, Nashville; and David Kinley, University of Ilinois. 

At the organization meeting the following officers were elected: 
Robert S. Brookings, president; Arthur T. Hadley, vice president; 
and David F. Houston, treasurer. These officers, together with George 
Sutherland, James J. Storrow, John Barton Payne, and Paul M. 
Warburg constitute the executive committee. 

The board of trustees will formulate its program and select its staff 
9s soon as practicable. 
The headquarters of the institute will be in Washington, D. C. 
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National Conference on Vocational Rehabilitation. 


A NATIONAL conference on the vocational rehabilitation of persons 
. . disabled in industry and otherwise was held at St. Louis, Mo., 
in May, 1922, under the auspices of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. The preliminary program included among other sub- 
jects which came up for discussion rehabilitation in the field of 
agriculture; rehabilitation of persons with type disabilities; securing 
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‘International Labor Office Official Bulletin, Geneva, Mar. 22, 1922, pp. 13-18. 
* Information furnished by the office of the president of the board of trustees of the institute. 
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cooperation of industrial management in the employment of ¢}\ jx. 
abled; relation between workmen’s compensation and_ ind Istria] 
rehabilitation; responsibility of industrial management in vocational 


tation; future of industrial rehabilitation; and problems of 
legislation. 


iture 





New Argentine Labor Federation. 


SINCE 1905, when the Argentine Federation of Labor (Fediriei%y, 

Obrera Regional Argentina or F.O. R. A.) split into two separate 
organizations known as the F.O. R. A. and the F.O. R. A. Comunisty 
there have been numerous attempts to unite these and other independ. 
ent organizations. The congress held in Buenos Aires Marc|, |) {5 
14, 1922, composed of delegates of all classes and shades of belie! jy 
Argentina, succedeed in reconciling conflicting views sufficient|y {5 
organize a national labor federation, called the Argentine Syiddical 
Union (Union Syndical Argentina) for the purpose of developiny the 
solidarity of the working classes. According to the bulletin issued 
by one of the employers’ associations very few unions belonviny to 
the F. O. R. A. Comunista adhered to the new federation, mio-t 0 
the organizations represented being autonomous unions, or unions 
belonging to the F. 6. R. A., or to the railway or maritime workers’ 
federations, so that there still remain two important federations 
(Unién Sindical Argentina and La Federacién Obrera Revional 
Argentina Comunista) and some unions which are still autonomous. 
The program adopted is reported to have sanctioned the boycott, 
strikes, sabotage, and even insurrection as a means of defeating 
capitalism and strengthening the position of labor. 
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Department of Social Welfare Created by the Chilean Association of Nitrate 
Producers. 


ACCORDING to the April, 1922, issue of the bulletin of the Pa 

American Union (p. 418), the Chilean Association of Nitrat 
Producers, an organization which comprises practically all the niirat: 
producers of the country, has established a department of sori 
welfare, which, it is hoped, wiil assist materially in settling the i 
dustrial disputes so frequent in that region. The new eepertmes 
will undertake various activities along the line of social we! | 
as making a study of all problems connected with the camps, (!i! 
comfort, cleanliness, etc., and other factors relating to the healt! aw 
welfare of the workers, as well as establishing night schools and e\' 
cational centers. It also plans to maintain dispensaries for 1) \1!\ 
free medical attention and medicine. 


are, sucl 





| Christian Science Monitor, April 29, 1922, p. 8, and Boletin de Servicios de la Associacién de! !rabajo 
Buenos Aires, Apr. 5, 1922, pp. 119-128. 
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Organization and Activities of the Chilean Labor Office in 1921." 


[\ 1921 the Chilean Labor Office (Oficina del Trabajo) was reorgan- 

ized and divided into five sections as follows: (1) Statistics: (2) 
fyctory imspection; (3) industrial accidents; (4) employment ex- 
changes; and (5) library and international. The industrial accident 
section. supplies information to workers who meet with industrial 
ycidents in regard to the compensation to which they are entitled. 
It also compiles statistics of industrial accidents. The librarv and 
international section furnishes information to congress, the general 
public, etc., and edits all the enone of the Labor Office. The 
most important. of these 46 publications is the Boletin Oficial. 

The office has already established three regional factory inspection 
departments at Valparaiso, Concepcion, and Coronel and will estab- 
ish three others ms a the necessary funds are available. During 
1921, 500 factories and workshops were inspected. If the factory 
mspection bill now before the Chilean Congress is passed it will 
gstablish factory inspection on a legal basis and will doubtless en- 
hance the influence and authority of the Labor Office. 

The crisis in the nitrate industry in the northern Provinces was 
largely responsible for the extensive unemployment which existed in 
1921. During the first 11 months of that year there were 42,248 
memployed persons in the Republic. The national employment ex- 
changes were able to place 10,886 of these, as follows: 

ts Crh cen Sat Cee ede SeeiUibe es cccesacscccccccse 9,400 
Agriculture 2.541 
Nitrate industry 39 
Miscellaneous 72 


In addition, the exchanges paid traveling expenses or otherwise 
sided 31,848 workers to seek work elsewhere or to rejoin their families. 

Other activities of the office included the drafting of several bills, 
including the proposed labor code, and the settling of a large number 
of strikes and labor disputes. 


Industrialization of China. 


1E present industrial condition of China nas been made the 

subject of an investigation by the American economist consul in 
Shanghai, according to a consular report recently received in this 
bureau. The special investigation it is said has confirmed the general 
iccuracy of the statement that less than one-half of 1 per cent of the 
needs of the country are met at the present time by machine pro- 
duction, the great majority of the people of China living on a home- 
industry or hand-labor basis. While the development of industry 
inChina is therefore only in its first stages, nevertheless rapid changes, 
sage in the cotton-spinning and flour-milling industries, have 
laken place in the past few years. The first modern cotton mill was 


stablished in China in 1890, and in 1891 there were 2 cotton mills, 


‘International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Mar. 24, 1922 (p, 22), and 
Apr. 7, 1922 (p, 21). 
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with 65,000 spindles, in operation. At the close of 1921, ;: 
later, there were 92 cotton mills, with 2,692,046 spindles, in operation 
Seventy-three of these mills were owned by the Chinese and employed 
72,307 laborers. 7 
There are now about 125 modern flour mills in China, 21 of \)\\-) 


are in Shanghai, the Shanghai mills having a daily output 0: about 
one hundred thousand 50-pound bags of flour. It is also reported 
that there are 445 glass factories in the country, and that the jiibey 
of sugar mills is rapidly increasing. 

The future development of China, the report says, is dependen; 
primarily upon the establishment of adequate and unified trinspor. 
tation facilities while another important factor is the problem of 
finance which must be solved without impairing the country’s 


sovereignty or its economic or financial independents. 





Labor Office for Dutch East Indies.’ 


A GOVERNMENT labor office has recently been created in the 

Dutch East Indies. Hon. A. G. Vreede is in charge. The three 
divisions of the new office are (1) labor legislation and statistics, 
(2) labor inspection, and (3) employers’ and workers’ organiz:tions, 





Indian Government Recognizes Associations of Its Employees.” 


“THE Government of India has decided to accord official recoenition 

to associations of its employees, provided these associations 
comply with certain conditions which it will make. Conditions 
affecting associations of employees in the prison and police depurt- 
ments will be more rigid than those applicable to other goverment 
servants. Employees subject to military law or to the Indian Army 
act, 1911, are expempted from these conditions. 





New South Wales Economic Conference. 


AN BCONOMIC conference having for its object “ the rehabilitation 
of industry and the dispersal of the glut in the industrial market, 
was held in Sydney, New South Wales, during the last week of [*v)- 
ruary and the first week in March, 1922.° ) 
Reduction of the cost of production was the crucial problem \ |i! 
the conference was called to solve, and for this purpose both eip!oy- 
ers’ and employees’ representatives offered proposals as follow - 


Employers’ proposals. 
A minimum wage. 
Abolition of overlapping arbitration courts. 
No limitation to output. 
A 48-hour week. 
Piecework for appropriate industries. 
Profit sharing. 


SR 0 BO 








1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Mar. 31, 1922, | 
2 Labor Gazette, Bombay, March, 1922, p. 26. 
* Consular report from Sydney dated Mar. 9, 1922; Daily Telegraph, Sydney, Mar. 3, 1922 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 2988 
The workers’ delegates asserted that only the socialization of 
industry with workers’ control offered a solution of the impending 
industrial crisis. ‘They recommended the formation of a joint com- 
mission composed of representatives of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments, the employers, and the trade unions, which should devise 
means whereby continuity of so in industry might be secured 
in periods of crisis, and they based their suggestions upon the fol- 
Jowing program: 
|. No reduction in wages or lengthening of hours. 
2. Adequate unemployment insurance as a legitimate risk of, and charge upon, 


industry. - 
3. Effective share by the workers in the control of industry. 


The joint commission would require to draft concrete proposals for— 


|. The institution of a national credit system to provide for the continuous needs of 
industry. J , ; 

2. The adoption of methods for the maintenance of production and distribution at a 
high level. 

3. The elimination of nonessential distributive costs. 

4. The amalgamation, centralizing, and pooling of industrial concerns where prac- 
ticable. 

5. The establishment of comprehensive developmental schemes, such as electrifi- 
cation, railways, roads, sewerage, and land settlement for the absorption of the unem- 
ployed and the development of industry. 

After several days of debate the conference closed without any 
definite — ooking toward greater economic efficiency having 
been reached. 
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United States. 


AtaBAMA.—Chief Mine Inspector. 
[1921]. 83 pp. 


The production of coal in Alabama during 1920 was 17,391,437 short toy 
The production of coke dy 
same period was 3,982,472 short tons, or 584,724 tons more than the preyivi 


crease of 1,463,241 tons as compared with 1919. 


Annual report 0) coal mines, 1920. B 


Over half (55.1 per cent) of the coal was mined by hand. The number | 


ployed inside and outside the mines was 27,488. There were 78 fatal accide)); 
931 nonfatal accidents (two weeks or more disability). 
greatest number of fatalities (34, or 43.59 per cent). Mine cars and locomoti\, 
15 fatal accidents, or 19.23 per cent, and explosion of gas 13 fatalities, 0; 
The fatal accident rate was 2.80 per 1,000 men employed. 


cent. 


Cotorapvo.—State Inspector of Coal Mines. 
1922. 63 pp. 


A summary of this report appears on page 224 of this issue of the Monti \ | 


Review. 


District or CoLumBia.— Minimum Wage Board. Fourth annual report, 


ing Dec. 81,1921. Washington, 1922. v, 46 pp. 


A digest of this report is given on pages 100 and 101 of this issue of the Mow: 


Lapor Review. 


Ipano.—Inspector of Mines. Annual report, 1921. 


There were 12 fatal and 946 minor accidents. 


Boise [1922]. 
The average number of employees engaged in full-time work in the min. 

State in 1921 is estimated at 4,750 as compared with an estimate of 4,80) 

Of the latter, 26 caused pern 


Ninth annual report, 1921. 


152 PP.- 


partial disability, 374 involved a loss of time of more than 14 days, and 


than 14 days. 


InpiANA.—IJndustrial Board. Report for the year ending September 30, 1) 
126 pp. 
The portion of the report relating to workmen’s compensation is summari” 


printed from yearbook.) Indianapolis, 1922. 


page 156 of this issue of the Monruiy LasBor Review. 


— — De 


80, 1921. (Reprinted from yearbook.) 


Montuiy Laspor Review. 


Kansas.—Court of Industrial Relations. Women’s Division. 


tment of Women and Children. Report for the year ending \. 
Indianapolis, 1922. 
Extracts from this report are published on pages 115 to 117 of this issw 


20 pp. 


Cost of living 


wage-earning women of the State of Kansas. Topeka, 1922. 42 pp. 


A summary of this report is given on pages 58 and 59 of this issue of the \!. 


Lapor Review. 


Missourt.—Bureau of Mines. Mining, and mine inspections. Annual rc} 


Jefferson City [1922]. 51 pp. 


New Jersey.—Department of Banking and Insurance. Annual repor! 


building and loan associations, [year ended] June 30, 1921. 
Reports were filed by 919 associations, 100 more than the preceding yo! 
membership at the beginning of the year was 425,980 and at the close of t)) 
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ix, 


161 pp. 
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596,391, a gain of 110,127 members. There were 110,170 borrowing members. The 
vos assets increased $46,106,480, or nearly 19 per cent. The accumulated profits 
increased $5,811,221, the total being $46,014,211. 

New Mexico.—State Inspector of Mines. Tenth annual report, for the year ending 
October 31,1921. Santa Fe[1922]. 65 pp. 

The production of coal in the fiscal year covered by the report was the smallest 
since 1908. Of the 2,697,840 tons produced, 2,092,686 tons were bituminous, 568,827 
ions semibituminous, and 36,327 tons anthracite. Only 41,591 tons of coke were 
produced during the year, most of the coke ovens having been closed since Decem- 
ber, 1920. The mines worked 172 days during the year with an average of 4,325 
employees, 801 of whom were employed on top. There were 16 fatal accidents, 10 
of which were due to falls of roof and 3 to moving cars. 

North Daxota.—Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Annual report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30,1921. Including actuarial statement as of February 28, 1921. Bis- 
marck {[1921?]. 14 pp. 

A résumé of this report appears on pages 156 and 157 of this issue of the MonrHiy 
Lapor RevIEw. 

Ruope IsLAND.—Office of Factory Inspectors. Annual report [for the year ending 

y } ! , | U 
December 31, 1921]. Providence, 1922. 79 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on page 226 of this issue of the Monruiy LaBpor 
Review. 

Viretnta.—Industrial Commission. Annual report for the year ending September 30, 
1921. Richmond, 1922. 39 pp 

For a summary of this report see page 159 of this issue of the Monrnty Lapor 
Review 
Untrep StatEs.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Immigration and 


Naturalization. Imported pauper labor and serfdom in America. Hearings, April 
15,1921. Washington, 1921. 1221 pp. 67th Cong., 1st sess. Serial 1. 

— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Decisions of courts and opinions 
affecting labor, 1919-1920. Washington, 1922. 477 pp. Bulletin No. 290. Labor 
laws of the United States series. 

— —— Women’s Bureau. Women in Rhode Island industries. A study of hours, 
wages, and working conditions. Washington, 1922. v, 73 pp. Bulletin No. 21 

A summary of this report is given on pages 117 to 121 of this issue of the MonrHiy 

Lasor Review. 

— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Quarry accidents in the United 
States during the calendar year 1920. Washington, 1922. 66 pp. Technical paper 
295. 

This report is summarized on pages 147 and 148 of this issue of the MontuLy Lasor 

Review. 

Foreign Countries. . 


Austratia (New Soutnu Wa.es).—Department of Labor and Industry. Report, 1920. 
(Including the 24th series of annual reports of inspectors under the factories and shops 
act, 1912.) Sydney, 1922. 151 pp. 

Data presented in the report show that on November 27, 1920, the date of collecting 
the returns, 9,745 registered factories throughout the State employed 126,045 persons, 
an increase of 742 factories and 9,140 persons over similar statistics for 1919. Of the 
total number of persons employed, 73.4 per cent were meri, 26.6 per cent women. 
Vertificates of fitness were granted to 7,129 young persons. Of the 784 accidents re- 
ported, 10 proved fatal and 130 involved permanent injury to the workmen. Em- 
ployees placed in employment through the work of the labor exchanges numbered 
»,579, an increase of 63 per cent over the number similarly placed in 1919. Between 

imuary 1, 1920, and December 31, 1920, 411 new labor disputes occurred, involving 

151,018 workers and causing a loss of 741,744 working days. 
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AvusTRALIA (TasMANIA).—Government Statistician. The pocket yearbook, 19°: 
[1922]. 107 pp. 


Includes statistics on friendly societies, housing, prices, and wages. 
Be.arum.— Ministére de V Agriculture. Administration de Vagriculture ¢: 


culture. Service des associations et de la statistique. Enquéte sur le travo 
Brussels, 1920. xxxi, 880 pp. 


This report of the Belgian Ministry of Agriculture covers the economic, so: jx). 4), 
hygienic conditions of agricultural laborers in Belgium. Attention is also ciyey +, 
the reasons for the diminishing supply of agricultural labor, the employment of wore 
and children, and the application of the 8-hour day to agriculture. 

CANADA (British CotumBia).— Minister of Mines. Annual report, 1921. | 
1922. 865 pp. Illustrated. 

During 1921 the gross tonnage of coal produced was 2,569,639 tons, a di: of 
127,135 from the previous year. Ten fatalities occurred among the 6,885 men op. 
ployed in and around coal mines. The accident rate per 1,000 persons employ od was 
1.45, as compared with 2.67 in 1920. Six of the fatalities were caused by falls of rock. 
four by mine cars and haulage. 

There were 2,099 persons employed in and around metalliferous mines, a decrase 
of 1,242 from the previous year. Three fatal accidents occurred in this branch of the 
mining industry, the accident rate being 1.43 per 1,000 employees. The output from 
the metalliferous mines in 1921 was 1,562,645 tons, a decrease of 615,642 tons as com- 
pared with the 1920 output. 

—— (Nova Scortta).—Department of Public Works and Mines. Annual report on thy 
mines, 1921. Halifax, 1922. 102 pp. Illustrated, 

The total number of workmen at the mines for the year ended September 30, |')21, 
was 15,115, of whom 12,276 were colliery men. In 1921 there were 29 fatal accidents, 
or 2.36 per 1,000 men-employed. The corresponding figures for 1920 were 26 and 2.30 
The average fatality rate per 1,000 workers for the period 1908-1921 was 3.7!. The 
production of coal per man was 438 long tons in 1921 as compared with 503 long tons 
in 1920. 

—— Factories Inspector. Annual report for year ended 30th September, 1921. Hal’) 
1922. 31 pp. 

According to the abéve report, the accident record for the year ending September"), 
1920, was 1,703; for the following year 1,326—a reduction of 377, or approximate! 
22 per cent. In 1921 there were only 9 fatal accidents compared with 16 in the pre- 
ceding annual period. Differences in industrial activity must, of course, be taken 
into consideration in any comparative study of accident statistics. Despite th 
industrial depression of the past year there are encouraging indications that thc saiet) 
movement is making considerable headway. 

—— (QueBeEc).—Buregu of Statistics. Statistical yearbook [1921]. 8th year. (uche 
1921. vi, 576 pp. 

Part VI of this report is devoted to organized labor and deals with such subjects 
as the labor movement, trade-unions, coalitions and strikes, labor inspection, ¢™))loy- 
ment bureaus, and industrial accidents. 

A tabular statement shows that in 1920 there were 442 trade-unions, on!) ~'' ©! 
which sent in the information requested. The latter reported a total mem em'ip 
of 58,947. In 1920 there were 428 unions, 277 of which reported 61,097 member. 
The strike statistics show that 56 strikes occurred in 1920, affecting 15,459 wor: men 
and involving a loss of 252,303 days. Other tables show the average wages and \ors!ne 
hours on February 1, 1921, the work of the employment bureaus, and fatal a ident 

by occupations or trades. There were 153 fatal accidents in 1920, 25 of which ocurred 
in mines and quarries, 19 in building and construction, 18 on railroads, an‘ |- !" 
metal trades, machinery, and transport. Falls were responsible for the greates' 
number of fatalities (37). 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 237 


(ume.—Oficina del Trabajo. Proyecto de cédigo del trabajo i de la previsién social. 
Santiago, 1921. 164 pp. Boletin No. 17. 

The entire bulletin is devoted to the proposed labor and social welfare code, which 
deals with labor contracts, working conditions, labor organizations, strikes, and social 
jpsurance. 

DenmARK.—Arbejderforsikrings-Raadet. Beretning for Aaret 1920. Copenhagen, 1922. 
81 pp. 

Report of the Workmen’s Insurance Commission on accident and sickness insurance 
in Denmark for the year 1920. 

—— Statistiske Departement. Husleje og Boligforhold, November, 1920. Copenhagen, 
1922. 114 pp. Danmarks Statistik. Statistiske Meddelelser, 4. Raekke, 68. Bind, 
2. Haefte. 

This report gives results of the 1920 investigation as to house rents and housing con- 
ditions in Denmark. This time the investigation for the first time was extended to 
include South Jutland. 

——— Det Nordiske Statistiske Mgde i Kgbenhavn 29-81 August 1921. Copenhagen, 
1921. 100 pp. Danmarks Statistik. Statistiske Meddelelser 4. Raekke, 64. Bind, 
8. Haefte. 

A report of the twelfth Scandinavian statistical meeting held at Copenhagen August 
29-31, 1921. 

—— Statistiske Meddelelser, 4. Raekke. 61. Bind. Copenhagen, 1922. | Various 
paging.| Danmarks Statistik. 

Miscellaneous statistics published by the Statistical Department of Denmark, 
including statistics on unemployment during the years 1915-1919. 

Great Brirain.—Juvenile Employment Inquiry Committee. Report, July 8, 1921. 
London, 1921. 6 pp. 

Report of a committee appointed to investigate the difficulties relating to the 
administration of the labor exchanges act (1909) and the education (choice of employ- 
ment) act, 1910, and ‘‘to make recommendations as to arrangements which should be 
made under these acts for advising and assisting young persons in choosing and obtain- 
ing suitable employment, regard being had to the education act, 1918, and the unem- 
ployment insurance act, 1920.’’ 

Great Brirain.— Ministry of Labor. Committee appointed to inquire into the working 
and effects of the trade boards acts. Report. London,1922. 55 pp. Charts. [Cmd. 
1645. | 

A discussion of the recommendations of this committee (called the Cave committee) 
is given on pages 25 to 29 of this issue of the Monruty Lasor Review. 

—— Oversea Settlement Committee. Report for the year ended 31 December, 1921. 
London, 1922. 26 pp. Cmd. 1580. 

A summary of the work of this committee in aiding ex-service men and others to 
emigrate to other parts of the British Empire and elsewhere and there find employment 
and establish new homes. 

—— (IRELAND).—Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. Twentieth 
annual general report, 1919-20. Dublin, 1921. 314 pp. 

A review of the department’s operations, including agricultural instruction and 
minimum rates of wages of agricultural workers in the summer of 1920. 


—— (Lonpon).—Board of Education. Humanism in the continuation schools. 
London, 1921. 135 pp. Educational pamphlets, No. 43. 


This pamphlet is the result of a study of the ‘working of evening continuation 
schools with special reference to the question of using the limited opportunities of 
those schools to widen the intellectual horizon of young people who cease full-time 
education at the age of 14.”’ 
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Preru.—Departamento de Fomento. Direccién de Estadistica. Statistical «) 


Peru, 1920. (Lima, 1921.] 133 pp. 


Sratn.—Consejo Superior de Emigracién. Avance estadistico de la migracid; 
en 1921. | Madrid, 1922.) 7 pp. 


Advance statistics of immigration and emigration for 1921 show that during | 


62,527 emigrants left Spain, a decrease of 85,391 from the 1920 figures. It is 
that this decrease is b cause of the restrictive measures imposed by some 
and the unsatisfactory economic condition in others. By far the largest 


(35,688) went to Argentina, the next largest group (19,328) going to Cuba, » 
611 to the United States. The corresponding figures for 1920 were 31,260 for A; 


90,025 for Cuba, and 15,960 for the United States. 


SwevpEN.—Pensionsstyrelsen. Allménna Pensionsférsiikringen dr 1920. § 
1922. 22 pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Férsikringsvisen. 


Annual report on pension insurance in Sweden for 1920. At the close ot 


pension insurance fund amounted to 134,557 ,978.84 kronor ($36,061,538.33 pal 


ing 1920 there were 12,912 men and 14,744 women who made requests for pe 
the first time. 


—— Riksforsikringsanstalten. [Berittelse|dr 1920. Stockholm, 1922. 33 pp 
Officiella Statistik. 


Report of the Swedish State Insurance Institute for 1920. About 860,000) 


were insured in the State Insurance Institute during 1920. 


Socialstyrelsen. Arbetsforhdllandena for hotell-och restaurang personal) 
Stockholm, 1922. 160 pp. Sveriges Offciella Statistik. Socialstatisti/ 





Official report on hours, wages, and working conditions of hotel and 1 


employees in Sweden during 1914-15 and 1920. 


O 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


[The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bimonthiy bulletin was 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. 
These bulletins are numbered consecutively, beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236 they 
also carry consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial num- 
bering has been discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped 
all the bulletins which contain material relating to the subject matter of that series. A 
list of the reports and bulletins of the Bureau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will be furnished 
on application. The bulletins marked thus* are out of print.) 










Wholesale Prices. 

* Bul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 

* Bul. 173. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. 
Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914, 

* Bul. 200. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. 
Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 
Bul. 269. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1919. 
Bul. 284. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. [Revision 

of Bulletin No. 173.} 

Bul. 296. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1920. [In press.] 













Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 


* Bul. 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part [l—General tables. 
* Bul. 106. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part 1!—General tables. 
Bul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 
Bul. 110. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. 
Bul. 113. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 
Bul. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 
* Bul. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 
Bul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 
* Bul. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. 
Bul. 132. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 
Bul. 136. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 
Bul. 138. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. 
* Bul. 140. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 
Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 
Bul. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 
Bul. 170, Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Bul. 184. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 
Bul. 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 
Bul. 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 
Bul. 270. Retail prices, 1913 to 1919. 
Bul. 300. Retail prices, 1913 to 1920. [In press.] 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 


Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries 
in the District of Columbia. 
* Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 
Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 
* Bul. 128. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 to 1912. 
* Bul. 129. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1890 to 1912. 
* Bul. 131. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 
* Bul. 134. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods industries, 1890 
to 1912. 
* Bul. 135. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 1912. 
Bul. 137. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1890 to 1912. 
Bal. 143. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1913. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor—Concluded. 


Bul. 146. Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates is, {hy 
waist industry of New York City. 
*Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 
*Bul. 150. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 19) \. 
*Bul. 151. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the United States, 1. 
Bul. 153. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 14); 
Bul. 154. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and underwear i:)<); 
to 1913. 


TeSS and 


Bul. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women im Indiana mercantile est.}) onad 


and garment factories. 
Bul. 161. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. 
Bul. 163. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, |\« 
Bul. 168, Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1918. 
Bul. 171. Union seale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 
Bul. 177. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 to 1914. 
Bul. 178. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. 
Bul. 187. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. 
*Bul. 190. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. 
*Bul. 194. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. 
Bul. 204. Street railway employment in the United States. 
Bul. 214. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 
Bul, 218. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915. 
Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
Bul. 225. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1915. 
Bul. 232. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916. 
Bul. 238. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1916. 
Bul, 239. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 1916. 
Bul. 245. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917. 
*Bul. 252. Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1917. 
Bul, 259. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 
Bul. 260. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1918. 
Bul. 261. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 11s. 
Bul. 262. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 1918 


Bul, 265. Industrial survey 1n selected industries in the United States, 1919. Preliminary report 


Bul. 274. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1919. 

Bul. 278. Wages and Lours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907-1920. 

Bul. 279. Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous coal mining. 

Bul. 286. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1920. 

Bul. 288. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing, 1920. 

Bul. 289. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1920. 

Bul. 294. Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry in |! 
press.] 

Bul. 297. Wages and hours of labor in the petroleum industry. [In press.] 

Bul. 302. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1921. [In press.] 

Bul. 305. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1920. [In pre 


Employment and Unemployment. 


*Bul. 109. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices. 
Bul. 116. Hours, earning, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected | 
in the District of Columbia. 
Bul, 172. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 
Bul. 182, Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, \!« 
*Bul. 183. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. 
Bul. 192. Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. 
*Bul. 195. Unemployment in the United States. 
Bul. 196. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, Ja!) 
Bul. 202. Proceedings of the conference of the Employment Managers’ Association of Bost: 
held May 14, 1916. 
Bul. 206. The British system of labor exchanges. 
Bul. 220. Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Public | 
ment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916, 
Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
*Bul. 227. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, P’a., Apr 
1917. 
Bul. 235. Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 
Bul. 241. Publie employmeat offices in the United States. 
Bul. 247. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., May 9-11, !°'* 
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Women in I 
Bul. 114 






* Bul. 117 
+ Bul. 118 
Bul. 9 
* Bul. 122 
Bul. 160. 


* Bul. 
* Bul. 
* Bul. 
* Bul. 
Bul. 182. 
Bul. 193. 
Bul. 215. 
Bul. 217. 


Bul. 223. 
Bul. 253. 


Workmen’s In: 


Bul, 101. 
Bul. 102. 
Bul. 103. 
Bul. 107. 
* Bul. 126. 
* Bul. 155. | 
* Bul. 185. | 
Bul. 203. 
Bul. 210. 


Bul. 212. 
Bul. 217. 


Bul. 240. | 
Bul. 243. 
Bul. 248. | 


Bul. 264. . 


Bul. 272. | 
* Bul. 273. | 


Bul. 275. | 
Bul. 281. | 


Bul, 301. | 
Bul. 304. 


Industrial Accid 


Bul. 104. 
Bul. 120. 
* Bul. 127. 
Bul. 141. 
* Bul. 157. 
Bul. 165, 
* Bul. 179. 
Bul, 188, 
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* Bul. 201. F 


Bul. 205. 
Bul. 207. 
Bul. 209. 
* Bul. 216. 
Bul, 219, 
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Women in Indusiry. 


Bul.116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in sclected indus- 
tries in the District of Columbia. 
* Bul. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. 
+ Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young person 
Bul. 9. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 
+ Bul. 122. Employment of women in power laundriesin Milwaukee. 
Bul. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishments. 
. and garment factories. 
* Bul. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries 
* Bul. 175. Summary ofthe report on condition of woman and child wage earners in the United States, 
* Bul. 176. Effect of minimum wage determinations in Oregon. 
* Bul. 180. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women 
Bul. 182. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass 
Bul. 193. Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 
Bul. 215. Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. 
Bul. 217. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial employ- 
ment of women and children. 
Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
Bul. 253. Women in the lead industry. 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including iaws relating thereto). 


Bul. 101. Care of tuberculosis wage earners in Germany. 
Bul. 102. British National Insurance Act, 1911. 
Bul. 103. Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 
Bul. 107. Law relating toinsurance of saiaried employees in Germany. 
* Bul. 126. Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 
* Bul. 155. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. 
* Bul. 185. Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 
Bul. 203. Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 
Bul. 210. Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Bul. 212. Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Bul. 217. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial employ- 
ment of women and children. 
Bul. 240. Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States. 
Bul. 243. Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign countrics. 
Bul. 248. Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Bul. 264. Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Bul. 272. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada, 1919. 
* Bul. 273. Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Bul. 275. Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and Canada. 
Bul. 281. Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. , 
Bul. 301. Comparison of workmen’s compensation insurance and administration. [In press.] 
Bul. 304. Proceedings of the annual meeting of the International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions. [In press.] 


hdustrial Accidents and Hygiene. 
Bul. 104, Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary ware factories. 
Bul. 120. Hygiene of the painters’ trade. 
* Bul. 127. Dangers to workers from dust and fumes, and methods of protection. 
Bul. 141. Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. 
* Bul. 157. Industrial accident statistics. 
Bul. 165. Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. 
* Bul. 179. Industrial poisons used in the rubber indus:iry. 
Bul. 188. Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead in the painting 
of buildings. 
* Bul. 201. Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boaris and Commissions. [Limited edition.] 
Bul. 205. Anthrax as an occupational disease. 
Bul. 207. Causes of death by occupation. 
Bul. 209. Hygiene of the printing trades. 
* Bul. 216. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 
Bul, 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 


(Itt) 








Industrial Accidents and Hygiene—Concluded. 


Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
Bul. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 





Jabor as A 
Bul. 2 









Bul. 231. Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades. oe. 
Bul. 234. Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. , 
Bul. 236. Effect of the air hammer on che hands of stonecutters. Be. 
Bul, 251. Preventable death in the cotton manufacturing industry. ‘ * 
Bul. 253. Women in the lead industries. von 
Bul. 2%. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. Revision of Bul. 216. Miscellane 
Bul. 267. Anthrax as an occupational disease. [Revised.]} + Bul. 
Bul. 276. Standardization of industrial accident statistics. + Bul. 
Bul. 280. Industrial poisoning in making coal-tar dyes and dye intermediates. + Bul. 1 
Bul. 291. Carbon monoxide poisoning. Bul. 15 
Bul. 293. The problem of dust phthisis in the granite-stone industry. [In press.} * Bul. 15 
Bul. 298. Causes and prevention of accidents in the iron and steel industry, 1910 to 1919. [11 pres.) * Bul. 16 
Bul. 306. Occupational hazards and diagnostic signs [In press.] Bul. 17 
Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). _s 
* Bul. 124. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. Bul. 20 
Bul. 133. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industria Bul. 22 
agreements. Bul. 24 
Bul. 139. Michigan copper district strike. Bul. 25 
Bul. 141. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. Bul. 25 
Bul. 14. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of N. rk Bul. 25 
City. Bul. 26 
Bul. 191. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. 
Bul. 198. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. Bul. 26 
Bul. 233. Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. Bul. 27 
Bul. 303. Use of Federal power in the settlement of railway labor disputes. [In press. Bul. 28 
Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). a 
* Bul. 111. Labor legislation of 1912. -* 








Bul. 112. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. 
* Bul. 14%. Labor laws of the Un:ted States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. 
* Bul. 152. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. 
* Bul. 166. Labor legisiation of 1914. 
* Bul. 169. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. 
* Bul. 186. Labor legislation of 1915. 
* Bul. 189. Decisions of courts. affocting labor, 1915 
Bul. 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. 
* Bul. 213. Labor legislation of 1916. 
Bul. 224. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1916. 
Bul. 229. Wage payment legislation in the United States. 
Bul. 244. Labor legislation of 1917. 
Bul. 245. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1917. 
Bul. 257. Labor legislation of 1918. 
Bul, 258. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1918. 
Bul 277. Labor legislation of 1919. 
Bul. 285. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States. 
Bul. 290. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1919-1920. [In press.] 
Bul. 292. Labor legislation of 1920. [In press.] 


Foreign Labor Laws. 
Bul. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countrie 


Vocational Education. 


Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New Yo'k 
City. 
* Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 
Bul. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 
Bul. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. 
Bul. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis. 


Labor as Affected by the War. 
Rul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Bul. 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
Bul. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. 
Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
Bul. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 
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Industrial unrest in Great Britain. 

Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Munition Workers 
Committee. 

Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. 

History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917 to 1919. 

National War Labor Board. [In press.] 

Series. 

Prohibition of night work of young persons. 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 

Employers’ welfare work. 

Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign courtries. 

Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics up to 
May 1, 1915. 

Profit sharing in the United States. 

Welfare work in British munition factories. 

Food situation in Central Europe, 1917. 

Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States. 

international labor legislation and the society of nations. 

Housing by employers in the United States. 

Proceedings of Seventh Annual Convention of Governmental Labor Officials of the United 
States and Canada. 

Historical survey of international action affecting labor. 

Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. 

Mutual relief associations among Government employees in Washington, D.C 

Building operations in representative cities in 1920. [In press.] 

Personnel research agencies. A guide to organized research in employment, management, 
industrial relations, training, and working conditions. 


























SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 





Descriptions of occupations, prepared for the United States Employment Service, 1918-19. 


Boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, and tanning. 
Cane-sugar refining and flour milling. 
Coal and water gas, paint and varnish, paper, printing trades, and rubber goods. 
Electrical manufacturing, distribution, and maintenance. 
Glass. 
‘ Hotels and restaurants. 
Logging camps and sawmills. 
Medicinal manufacturing. 
it Metal working, building and general construction, railroad transportation, and ship )uildins 
oe Mines and mining. 
Office employees. 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 
Street railways. 
* Textiles and clothing. 
* Water transportation. 
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